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“Warmly, and with astonishing honesty, cousins Dorothy Peters and 
Christine Kampen relate ‘who we are’ as women with a God-call to 
ministry. Then they dig back into one generation after the other to 
discover how they got there. What was transmitted, left out, or changed 
along the way? While Peters and Kampen draw us into the ‘surprises, 
secrets, and treasures’ of their wonderfully complicated family saga, 
they also inspire and instruct us for intergenerational encounters of our 
own—encounters rich in mutual healing and love. This book is unique, 
timely, and rewarding.” 

—Dora Dueck, author of This Hidden Thing and What You Get at 

Home 


“It is refreshing to read Dorothy Peters and Christine Kampen’s account 
of how they ended up in ministry within the Mennonite Brethren Church. 
They acknowledge that who they are is not just due to their own gifts and 
abilities but also to the image of their grandfather, passed on to them 
through the lives of their parents. The memoir is an honest portrayal of 
their grandfather’s legacy, and a touching portrayal of a father’s warm 
relationship with his children—a warmth that shaped the ministries of 
both his children and his grandchildren.” 

—Richard D. Thiessen, executive director, Mennonite Heritage 

Museum, Abbotsford, British Columbia 


“Peters and Kampen have blessed us with the stories of their families. 
They model what it means to come to different conclusions than parents 
and still remain within a wholesome family dynamic.” 
—Patricia Janzen Loewen, history professor, Providence University 
College, Otterburne, Manitoba 


“This book lays out a family’s stories, from the present day in North 
America to a turbulent time in Ukraine. The authors set out to answer 
the question, ‘Who are we?’ and along the way they explore the love and 
faith that are passed from generation to generation. Lovingly written, this 
book includes stories that are specific and yet timeless, with themes of 
provision and danger, bridges and boundaries. It explores the ‘hands-in- 
the-earth’ faith of real people, in the midst of murder, migration, and the 
everyday joy of family love.” 

—Carol Penner, pastor, Lendrum Mennonite Brethren Church, 

Edmonton, Alberta, and worship blogger: www.leadinginworship.com 


“With storyteller’s skill, Peters and Kampen bring to light the compelling 
narratives of women and men who sought to be faithful readers, 
interpreters, and teachers of the Bible. An informative window into the 
sorrows and joys experienced by women whose gifts were not always 
appreciated or endorsed by a largely patriarchal church culture. Peters’ 
own narrative is a fascinating tale of a precocious daughter, young mother, 
school teacher and administrator, scholar, and university professor. A 
captivating read!” 
—Myron A. Penner, Dean of the Faculty of Humanities and Social 
Sciences at Trinity Western University, Langley, British Columbia, and 
Director of the Anabaptist-Mennonite Centre for Faith and Learning 
at TWU 


“This book is so filled with biblical faith, so filled with human drama, 
and so filled with raw description, that it could well be canonized as a 
sacred text. We are told in the prologue that it took a hidden blip of 
historical fact—the conception of an infant out of wedlock in 1906—to 
unleash the lineage of Peters and Kampen. The authors lay bare the 
fundamentalist practices of the past in which rebaptism by immersion 
was seen by some as a requirement of faith. There is a lengthy search for 
the identity of the man who might have fathered infant Anna in 1906. 
And in a moment of mirth, we learn that sex is just fine for a woman 
in her forties, or Great-Uncle Johnny might never have been born! This 
studious narrative is as important a story for today’s readers as the biblical 
book of Judges chapter 11 was for the ancients who gathered each year 
to remember the short life of the unnamed daughter of Jephthah.” 
Jake Buhler, president, Mennonite Historical Society of 
Saskatchewan 
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For the children of Jacob and Anna Doerksen: 
Len, Betty, Esther, Ruth, and Dan 
and their descendants 
and 
Jor all collectors and keepers and tellers of stories 


Because of Her 


Anna Doerksen, 
born and died in 1906. 


Conceived in pain, 
she was carried in shame; 
but then a man not her father gave her his name. 


Buried an infant and 
forgotten by many, 
she was erased from the family tree. 


But her mother always remembered, never forgot 
her doubly-lost daughter, her firstborn. 


For she knew ... 


Because of her, 
this conception, this carrying, 
had come the birth of her family. 


Then this daughter was found, a century later, 
found and restored to the family tree. 


And we know ... 


Because of her, 
this daughter of Jacob, 
has come this story. 


A\ story in which 
every birth, a new life 
and every death, 
transformed by a generous grace, 
a rebirth. 


Dorothy (left) and Christine (right) with their great-uncle Johnny Doerksen, 
brother to Jacob J. Doerksen, 2013 
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Migrations 


I think that my life will help you remember when I am gone. 
My words will be interesting for you when I am no longer here. 
—Agatha (Krause) Doerksen, at age 91 


illing the screen in front of the church is a 19th-century French 

peasant-dressed shepherdess. Painted by Jean-Francois Millet, she 
stands with bowed head and hand to heart, her flock of sheep behind 
het.! 

From her, I turn my eyes to the two photographs standing on the 
communion table in the church sanctuary. First, my great-grandmother 
Agatha, seated with her elbows on a table, fingers interlaced and her 
bowed head resting on tips of her thumbs. Her glasses rest on her opened 
Bible. Even as young person, I had thought her very old. But that face, 
with lines that hint at a story. (Gee photo on page 2.) 

Next to her is a man whom I never knew. He is my Bible-teaching 
and pastoring grandfather Jacob, who died before I was born. (See photo 
on page 3.) A serious intensity and determination is evident in chin and 
jaw. But the light in those eyes gazing through the wire-rimmed glasses 
and the subtle lines around his mouth reveal a man who might readily 
crinkle with laughter. Someone whom I would have liked and who might 
also have liked me. 

Speaking from the pulpit is my cousin Christine, her voice beautifully 
and gently rising and falling. She is also a granddaughter of Jacob and a 
great-eranddaughter of Agatha. We have come this morning because of 
her. Christine is preaching the sermon, part of the final discernment 
of her calling as pastor-shepherd to Highland Community Church, a 
Mennonite Brethren Church in Abbotsford, British Columbia. 


1. The painting, titled Bergére avec son troupean (Shepherdess and her flock), is housed in the 
Musée d’Orsay in Paris. 
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“You have brought us out to a spacious place,” she reads from the 
psalm of the day. Then she recounts the story of her mother and father, 
and their families—a story of trauma and health, of suffering and hope, 
of death and life. 

As she speaks about our shared great-grandmother, I look once again 
to Agatha. It was because of this mother’s prayers that our grandfather 
Jacob became a Bible school teacher and pastor. 


Ca ars 
“Prayers for her people,” Agatha (Krause) Doerksen (1884-1982) 


The story is that while emigrating from South Russia to Canada in 
the 1920s, the family was detained in England because 19-year-old Jacob 
required surgery. But Agatha insisted that the family travel together. 
They would all go to Canada or they would not go to Canada, but they 
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would stay together. She prevailed upon God, promising to dedicate her 
firstborn son to the ministry, if only Jacob would be healed and released 
to travel. 


Jacob J. Doerksen (1907-1952) at MBBC, 1950 


It happened just as she had prayed. Jacob recovered and the family 
finally boarded the S.S. Montroyal. The young man went to Bible school 
in small-town Saskatchewan and married Anna Kehler. First a preacher 
and a Bible school teacher in the Mennonite Church (then the General 
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Conference Mennonite Church), he was re-baptized as a Mennonite 
Brethren and re-ordained, becoming a pastor-farmer in British Columbia. 
But then he died at age 44, still a young father, leaving his wife and their 
five children alone. 

The oldest two, Len and Betty, would go on to pattern their lives 
after their father in ways that were open to young men and women in the 
1950s. Len became a Bible school teacher and pastor. Betty trained as a 
schoolteacher, then volunteered in the church and community in many 
serving and teaching ways. 

To each of them a daughter was born first. To Len and his wife, it 
was Dorothy. To Betty and her husband, it was Christine. 

Betty never held the title of “pastor,’ Christine explains in the 
sermon, but from her mother Christine learned how to be one. She then 
turns to her uncle Len, my father, and talks about his life as a Mennonite 
Brethren pastor and Bible school teacher. She tells of how he prayed for 
her and corresponded with her while she was in seminary—how he was 
now blessing her, a woman, the third generation of Mennonite Brethren 
pastors in our family. 

With an almost visible sense of gratefulness and awe, Christine 
speaks of this legacy of faith, this inheritance of a vocational calling to 
pastoral and teaching ministry that traveled down through the generations 
of her family and now to her. 

As I listen, the spirit within me stirs, warmly and yearningly, in this 
place of belonging and wanting to belong, 

I knew that I belonged within my biological family, to the generations 
who have gone before and the generations coming after me. I belonged 
within the family legacy of faith and vocational calling, But now came 
the first ache of homesickness for my faith family, the Mennonite 
Brethren—they were the family my husband Greg and I had left over a 
decade earlier, while in pain. Was it time to come home? 

The “Highlanders” called Christine to be their co-pastor alongside 
J Janzen—and she accepted. And so it was that Greg and I began the 
process of a slow-motion migration back to the denomination of my 
youth. 


How this story began 


One day, an idea like a little bird flew into my vision and perched there, 
watching me inquisitively and expectantly. I was almost afraid to draw 
near, for fear I would hurt it or that it would fly away. But with the idea 
came an invitation to follow, to come and see. 
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Here I was, a professor of the Bible and Dead Sea Scrolls, freelance 
teaching at Trinity Western University in Langley, British Columbia, and 
at other schools. There was Christine, a pastor, my cousin, my gr/-cousin. 
As granddaughters of the same grandfather, both of us consciously 
carried our vocational calling as a legacy from him, even though we had 
never known him personally. Might we write a little article about the 
migration of a vocation across generations and gender in our family? 
We would start exploring “how we got here” by asking: “Who was our 
grandfather Jacob and how do we bear his image?” 

Christine responded to an invitation to write with me with an 
enthusiastic “Yes!” Neither of us had any appetite for pounding a lectern 
ot a pulpit with any kind of agenda. We simply wanted to be vulnerable 
and transparent, offering up our stories of generous grace within the 
house of Jacob. 

Just a little article, we promised ourselves. 

That was three years ago. We could never have guessed that the idea 
would grow into a memoir like this. We could never have predicted the 
sutprises, secrets, and treasures that would be discovered along the way. 
The first of these treasures were the elder-storytellers. 


The elder-storytellers 


It began with a single question. 

“What do you remember about Jacob, our grandfather?” we asked 
out elders. And to the first question was added another, “What can you 
tell us about Anna, our grandmother?” 

When we knocked at the door, they met us with gladness, opening 
wide the door to our questions. This was a house of uncommon 
hospitality, a house of many rooms, inhabited by many storytelling elders. 

Each one of them knew Jacob and Anna differently. To the children 
of Jacob and Anna, they were “Dad and Mom.” The little brother of 
Jacob still affectionately and colorfully remembers a just-married “Jake 
and Annie.” Two remarkable and articulate women remembered “Mr. 
Doerksen’’ as their Bible school teacher in 1939-1940, but the vivid 
and detailed portrayals of their teacher differed drastically. Others knew 
“Rev. Doerksen” as the pastor who had taught them in Vacation Bible 
School, baptized them, and married them. Unfortunately, he died when 
his eldest, my father, was 15, and so never lived to see his children’s 
children. No one called him “Grandpa,” at least while he lived. 

As the stories of Jacob started pouring in, I was taken aback by a 
strange strengthening of sadness—for the loss of my grandpa, whom I 
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was just beginning to know. And I would come to better understand the 
fierce love and the deep pain that Len and Betty still held in their hearts 
for their father. 

The elder-storytellers first brought us into sunny and spacious rooms, 
where memories had long ago grown up into stories, flowing easily and 
smoothly, well-worn and often told. Yet, as we lingered and listened, we 
were invited into darker, more hidden spaces, where memories had not 
yet become stories and were spoken painfully and with pauses. These 
were healing times, I believe, even if these, their darker stories, were not 
always ours to tell. 

Because we wanted to preserve each storyteller’s individual voice in 
their own words, we asked for permission to record them. When they 
gave their consent, we did. It was as simple as tapping a “voice memo” 
ona phone. When an elder felt uncomfortable being recorded, one of us 
led with the questions while the other took notes. 

The oral recordings were then transcribed so we could study the 
stories in written format, as we listened again to the recordings.” To our 
surprise, the stories provided so much more than mere biographical facts. 
The way that the elders shaped and told their stories also revealed their 
values, what was important to them. 

They laughed sometimes, and they cried. They expressed joy 
and pain, anger and sadness. When audible and visible emotion was 
attached to a particular element of a story, this was a clue to meaningful 
remembrance, whether positive or negative. 

When the storytellers repeated words or phrases, we paid attention. 
What was important enough to them that they would savor the thought 
by reiterating it? When they avoided answering one question but 
volunteered instead another story to an unasked question, we tried to be 
sensitive to the stories they could zor tell and tried to listen well to the 
stories they cou/d. Perhaps the secrets we choose to keep to ourselves and 
the stories we choose to tell (and the emotion with which we tell them) 
all contribute to the unique ways that we shape our memories into story.’ 


2. We gratefully acknowledge the Katie Funk Wiebe Research Grant that provided funding 
for this project. The grant from the Mennonite Brethren Historical Commission (www.mbhistory. 
org) helped cover the expenses of recording and hiring the services of professional transcribers and 
translators to transform the German recordings into English text. 

3. In the academic world, this research method is called “collecting oral histories,’ which is 
different from conventional “historiography.” When writing “oral histories,’ the diverse ways that 
different elder-storytellers remember a person or event are respected and valued. Alessandro Portelli 
has observed that oral sources are really narrative sources coming from narrators who shape story 
materials into a plot. Their stories tell us not what they did but “what they wanted to do, what they 
believed they were doing, and what they now think they did.” According to Portelli, events are less 
important than their meaning for the narrator (“What Makes Oral History Different,” in The Ora/ 
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Most precious were these, the stories of the elders, each a living 
library. But from them, came more. 


Writings and documents, audio recordings and photos 


Once the elders saw that their stories mattered to us, they began searching 
through files, trunks, and boxes. They unearthed old letters, documents, 
certificates, passports, photo albums, memoirs, notebooks, family trees, 
and crackly audio recordings. With each discovery came stories that were 
new to us and previously unknown to many in the extended family. 

Por the first time in decades, we heard the recorded, living voices 
of our grandmother and great-grandmother telling of their growing-up 
years. Tiny, creased, black and white photos were carefully lifted out of 
old albums. Scanned in high resolution, they now filled our computer 
screens.* Faces and body language could now be studied and read. Where 
names, dates, and places were recorded, the photos could be matched to 
stories emerging from the files, trunks, and boxes. 

History books were now read with new excitement, with eyes wide 
open for points of contact between our family story and the larger, 
shared Mennonite story.* Why were these German-speaking Mennonites 
living in Russia in the first place? Who were the bandits roaming South 
Russia in 1919 after World War I, during the period of revolution and 
civil war? Why were the Mennonite settlers and other German-speaking 
colonists harassed by the Soviets? How did Mennonite families manage 
to secure exit visas? Why were so many unwilling at first to emigrate? 
What was life like in the medical detention centers at Southampton in 
1926, waiting for clearance to make the transatlantic voyage? How did 
the Mennonite immigrants, arriving in Canada immediately before the 
onset of the Great Depression, cope with the immense travel debts they 
owed? 

It was all very exciting, But, for any journey into the past, a family 
genealogy is a good place to start. 


History Reader, 2nd ed., eds. Robert Perks and Alistair Thomson [London and New York: Routledge, 
2006], 32-42, [35-36]). 

4. Digital copies of the photographs in this book are part of Jacob J. Doerksen (1907-1952) 
family photo collection (NP 210) at the Centre for Mennonite Brethren Studies, Winnipeg, and are 
accessible at the Mennonite Archival Image Database (MAID) http://archives.mhsc.ca. 

5. A sampling of books on Mennonite history includes: Cornelius J. Dyck, Am Introduction to 
Mennonite History: A Popular History of the Anabaptists and the Mennonites, 3rd ed. (Scottdale, PA: Herald 
Press, 1993); Prank H. Epp, Mennonite Exxodus: The Rescue and Resettlement of the Russian Mennonites Since 
the Communist Revolution (Altona, MB: D.W. Friesen and Sons, 1962); Hermann G. Mannhardt, The 
Danzig Mennonite Church: Its Origin and History from 1569-1919, trans. Victor G. Doerksen (Kitchener, 
ON: Pandora Press, 2007); and John D. Roth, Svories: How Mennonites Came to Be (Scottdale, PA: 
Herald Press, 2008). 
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Irregular marriages, eighth cousins, and missing persons 


Genealogies! Family trees! This is the intriguing first stop for the question: 
“How did we get here?” 

History-minded members of our extended family had painstakingly 
collected names and dates to create new and updated editions of the 
family tree. One forwarded details to the aptly named GRANDMA 
online database, the “Genealogical Registry and Database of Mennonite 
Ancestry.” ° 

What a find the database was! It contains genealogical information 
for over a million individuals with ancestral lines going back to Mennonite 
communities in Prussia (now Poland) and South Russia (now Ukraine). 
Each record has its own number and, if known, links to ancestors and 
descendants. The site is continually being corrected and updated with 
dates and places of birth, death, marriage, and baptism. The worldwide 
web is also rich in genealogical resources; a distant ancestor’s name can 
be entered and links found to ancestors even more distant.’ 

All kinds of stories are hidden in the genealogies. Some are just 
plain fun. Others are sad. But this statement comes with a warning: 
genealogical databases do have the tendency to draw the unsuspecting 
researcher into hours, even days, of time travel through the centuries! 

For example, one branch of our family tree stretches back to the 
Netherlands in the mid-1400s with names like Mariken Meeus, Johanna 
Bittershoeck, and even someone by the name of Leendert Dirckszen 
Werkendet! I tell my father, “Leonard Doerksen, meet the original 
Leendert Dirckszen,” and he grins. 

My husband discovers that some of the names in his ancestry are 
also in mine and we count generations to see how closely we are related. 
Not too closely, we discover, about eighth cousins! Still, we like knowing 
that we share Johann and Susanna (Entz) Sawatzky as ancestral parents, 
both born in 1742 in Danzig, Prussia (now Gdansk, Poland). 

There are mysteries, too. My Dutch-Prussian ancestral grandfather 
named Gerhard Doerksen married a French teenaged girl in 1716 
in Danzig. Or, put another way, my French grandmother Constantia 
decided to marry a Mennonite man old enough to be her father. This 


6. The GRANDMA genealogical database project is produced by the California Mennonite 
Historical Society. For details and subscription instructions, see www.gtandmaonline.org, 

7. For genealogical records related to the Prussian period of Mennonite history, see www. 
mennonitegenealogy.com/prussia. For genealogical records related to the Russian period of 
Mennonite history, see www.mennonitegenealogy.com/russia. Also helpful are the genealogical 
websites curating newspaper obituaries, tombstone inscriptions, passenger lists, colonization 
records, etc. 
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was delightful news for our extended family—that we carry as much 
Dutch-Prussian Gerhard Doerksen DNA as we do French DNA from 
Constantia Gilles. But how did the two come together? A mystery. 

Constantia’s ereat-grandfather Theodore had immigrated to Canada 
in the 1600s, presumably after starting his family in France.* Personally, 
it tickles me that my name, Dorothy, is a feminized, inside-out version 
of my ancestral grandfather’s name, Theodore, my first known ancestor- 
immigrant to Canada. 

There ate pieces of pertinent details found in the genealogical 
record, useful for locating one’s family story within the shared migration 
history of Mennonites. For example, when an ancestor’s birthplace 
was in the Netherlands, but his son’s birthplace is in Prussia, we know 
approximately when the family’s migration took place. 

Other details in the genealogical record evoke sadder stories. When I 
see that five Sarah-daughters were born to my great-great-grandmother, I 
ponder the reasons for taking the name of the deceased baby and giving 
it to the next-born daughter until, finally, a Sarah-daughter survives to 
keep the name for herself. When a mother and a baby die at the same 
time, it suggests a childbirth death. When a larger cluster of death-dates 
occurs, it might mean massacre or plague. 

Hauntingly, the death of another widowed great-great-grandmother 
is recorded in Siberia in 1914, followed by the deaths of four of her 
children within several years, mostly in Siberia. The tiny fragment of a 
story that survived speaks of a trek to the east in the hope of a better life 
for this impoverished family, a trek that ended in grief. 

A person or date that is missing from an in-house family tree 
might sometimes be found on the larger, shared database. It was one of 
these details that would eventually lead to one of the most compelling 
narratives of our journey, one told later in this memoit. 


Our family story within its shared history 


Each of us exists within time and place. Our shared history shapes our 
family stories. Conversely, our family stories, once written down and 
shared, inform the larger, shared history. 

Our own family story can be located within over 500 years of world 
history, from before the Protestant Reformation in the Netherlands, 
through to the Russian Revolution, and on to the Depression and 


8. Theodore Gilles was born in 1587 and died in Montreal in 1664, according to wwwgeni. 
com. Another record shows Theodore Gilles’ birth year as 1607; however, his son’s birth is also 
recorded as 1607, suggesting an error entered the record at some point. 
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World War II years in Canada. Christine and I can now locate the names 
from the “Doerksen” line of our genealogy within the history of those 
Mennonites with whom we share a common migration pattern. 


Netherlands: persecution and migration 

Although our family genealogy reaches back to the mid-1400s, the record 
of one branch of the tree, the Doerksens for whom I am maiden-named, 
begins in 1605 in the Netherlands with the birth of Klaas Doerksen.’ 


Klaas Doerksen (b. 1605 in Friesland, Netherlands) + (name of wife unknown) 
Migrated to Prussia and died in Danzig 


By the time Klaas was born, the Anabaptist-Mennonite movement—a 
movement that brought together several Christian renewal strands from 
the Netherlands, Germany, and Switzerland around the time of the first 
recorded adult rebaptism in 1525—had already matured from its chaotic 
start. Like young children today who might hear about ancestral family 
stories of excesses from the past, little Klaas may have heard about those 
other Anabaptists from the previous century, the infamous militant re- 
baptizers Jan van Leyden and Jan Matthijs. These two Anabaptists led 
a group to take up the revolutionary sword, killing many, and set up a 
short-lived and ill-fated Anabaptist kingdom in Minster, Germany.” 

In contrast, Klaas would have learned that their family followed 
the lead of Menno Simons, a contemporary of his great-grandparents 


9. With apologies to our relatives descended from Frank Derksen (son of great-grandfather 
Jacob Franz) who spell their name as “Derksen,” I am spelling the names of our ancestors as 
“Doerksen.” The “oe” spelling is how the surnames of Jacob Franz and Agatha and their unmarried 
children were recorded on some immigration documents when they entered Canada in 1926-1927; 
however, other immigration documents do record “Derksen” (e.g., Jacob Franz and family are listed 
as “Derksen” on the Canadian Mennonite Board of Colonization Registration record [No. 5064], 
which was carried forward by the GRANDMA database record for Jacob Franz [No. 739467]). 

In the generations previous, the spelling of the surname was fluid with several versions in use: 
Durk, Dirksen, Dirksen, Derksen, or Doerksen. 

On the two different spellings in the Canadian family: one account has it that a Canadian 
immigration officer expected the surname spelling of Jacob Franz and Agatha’s family to 
correspond with their sponsors’ who also happened to be Doerksen; hence, theirs was also recorded 
as “Doerksen” (Sarah [Doerksen] Warkentin, Ange/s Hovering Over Me: From Russia to Canada. Now in 
the Sunset Years of My Life, a True Story, 5). 

In another account, Frank J. Derksen (married son of Jacob Franz) reported that a second 
cousin had visited him shortly after arriving in Canada at Herbert, Saskatchewan, and had asked him 
to sign a document changing the spelling to “Doerksen.” He was told, “This is the way we spell our 
name in Canada.” However, Frank refused to change the spelling, Frank’s account is supported by 
a document, which is still in our family’s possession, written in great-grandfather Jacob Franz’ own 
hand, listing in Gothic script the ancestors going back to 1820, each spelled “Derksen.” 

10. Cornelius Krahn, Nanne van der Zijpp, and James M. Stayer, “Minster Anabaptists,” in 
Global Anabaptist Mennonite Encyclopedia Online (1987). 
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who became a leader of the swordless re-baptizers. Because of the 
violence at Minster, Anabaptists were naturally regarded with suspicion, 
feared as a potential threat to security. Menno navigated the political 
and religious landscape extremely carefully, distancing the Mennonites 
from the militant Minsterites, presenting them instead as defenseless 
and weaponless members of society from which they asked only for 
tolerance and military exemption. 

For the Mennonites, following Jesus meant refusing to submit to 
the ruling empire’s expectation of national allegiance in all things. It 
meant serving and caring for others, especially those in need, accepting 
suffering without resistance or retaliation. It meant loving, forgiving, and 
praying for enemies, adopting the way of suffering love as exemplified by 
Jesus. 

Still, force continued to be used against Dutch Mennonites in an 
attempt to coerce them to recant their refusal to participate in the demands 
of the state church (e.g,, they refused to baptize their infants, asserting 
freedom of conscience, adult baptism, and community discernment; 
and they refused to participate in state-sponsored warfare, asserting the 
separation of church and state). Those that the state churches—both 
Protestant and Catholic—deemed guilty of being Anabaptists (i.e. re- 
baptizers) were tortured and executed, burnt alive, and sometimes given 
the so-called “third baptism,” death by drowning. When a more tolerant 
Prussia promised freedoms, many Mennonites migrated to Danzig and 
the surrounding farming communities." 


Life in Prussia (early 1600s—1789) 

In spite of ongoing persecution in the Netherlands, people continued 
to be re-baptized and join the Mennonites. Klaas’ family had joined 
sometime between the beginning of the movement and certainly by the 
time Klaas was 30 years old. For by 1635, the family had moved to Prussia 
with the Mennonites. In Danzig, the first recorded Jacob Doerksen was 
born to Klaas. 


Klaas Doerksen (b. 1605 in Friesland, Netherlands) + (name of wife unknown) 
Migrated to Prussia and died in Danzig 


Jacob Klaas Doerksen (b. 1635 in Danzig) + Aganetha Fast (b. 1640 Danzig) 


11. Menno Simons and Dirk Philips (another early, influential leader) traveled to the fledgling 
community of Mennonites that had settled in Danzig, Prussia. While Menno Simons visited Danzig 
between 1547 and 1552, it is Dirk Philips who is considered the founder of the Danzig Mennonite 
Church (see Mannhardt, The Danzig Mennonite Church, 45-46). 
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Gerhard Jacob F. Doerksen (b. 1678 in Danzig) + Constantia Gilles 
(b. 1699 in Loire Valley, France) 


Gerhard Gerhard Doerksen (b. 1719 in Danzig) + Sara Claassen (vb. 1720) 


David Doerksen (b. 1740 in Tiegenhagen, Prussia) + Maria Derksen/ 
Dirksen (b. 1736) 
Migrated to Neuendorf, Chortitza Colony, South Russia in 1788-1789 


We have already introduced Constantia. Her father was Gabriel, 
an Anabaptist baptized in Danzig at age 16. But she herself was born 
in the Loire Valley in France!'* After this little French foray, Gerhard 
and Constantia’s descendants exclusively married Dutch-Prussian 
Mennonites—at least in the line that led to my generation—happily 
reproducing generations of Jacobs, Davids, Gerhards, Franks, Annas, 
Satahs, and Marys. 

Gerhard and Constantia had a grandson named David who grew up 
and married a girl named Maria. In Prussia, the Mennonites thrived. But 
by the 1780s, things were becoming difficult for them, once again. For 
one thing, they were no longer granted military exemptions. 


Prosperity, war, plague, and famine (1789-1926) 


The former Prussian princess, now Empress Catherine the Great of 
Russia (Catherine I), extended hospitality to the Prussian Mennonites 
in 1786, inviting them and other German settlers to colonize Ukraine, 
which had recently been annexed to Russia.'’ Large tracts of farm land 
were promised and the Mennonites were granted religious and civil 
freedoms, including military exemption, initially at least.'* By 1880, the 
military exemption had eroded to the point where Mennonite young men 
became subject to conscription, although they could select alternative 
military service as conscientious objectors in the medical corps or 
forestry service.’ 

In South Russia, the German-speaking colonists lived in closely 
bound communities determined by religion, largely isolated from the rest 


12. For a summary of the Anabaptist movement in France, see Pierre Sommer and Nanne van 
der Zijpp, “French-Speaking Mennonites in Europe,” in GAMEO (1956). 

13. Christian Neff and Richard D. Thiessen, “Catherine I], Empress of Russia (1729-1796),” 
in GAMEO (2007). 

14. Lawrence Klippenstein, “Broken Promises or National Progress: Mennonites and the 
Russian State in the 1870s,” Journal of Mennonite Studies 18 (2000): 95-113. 

15. Guy F. Hershberger, Albert N. Keim, and Hanspeter Jecker, “Conscientious Objection,” 
in GAMEO (1990). 
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of Russian society. There were Mennonite villages, Lutheran villages, and 
Catholic villages. The Mennonite villages were part of larger colonies 
ot settlements, and multiple daughter colonies grew out of the mother 
colony as families grew and the need for more land increased. 

David and Maria Doerksen’s family is listed among the first 228 
families that took up Catherine the Great’s offer. They made the trek, 
settling in the village of Neuendorf in 1789, in the Chortitza Colony, 
close to the Dnieper River and about 180 miles north of the Black Sea.'® 
Their Bauernhof (farmyard) is shown on maps of the village, located 
across the street from the village school.'’ 


David Doerksen (b. 1740 in Tiegenhagen, Prussia) + Maria Derksen/ 
Dirksen (b. 1736) 
Migrated to Neuendorf, Chortitza Colony, South Russia in 1788-1789 


Jacob Derksen (bv. 1767) + Susanna Klassen (b. 1770 in Montau, Prussia) 
Migrated to Neuendorf, Chortitza Colony, South Russia in 1788-1789 


Franz Doerksen (b. 1792 in Neuendorf, Chortitza) + Helena Klassen 
(b. 1796 in Rosenthal, Chortitza) 


Jacob Doerksen (b. 1820 in Neu Osterwick, Chortitza) + Helena J. Harder 
(b. 1824) 
Married in Schoeneberg, Chortitza, where Jacob died 


Franz J. Doerksen (b. 1853 in Schoeneberg) + Anna Hildebrandt (b. 1854 in 
Rosenthal) 
Franz J. and Anna both died in Blumenfeld, Nepluyevka Colony, in 1924 and 
in 1918, respectively 


Jacob F. Doerksen (b. 1874 in Blumenfeld) + Agatha Krause (b. 1884 in 
Steinfeld, Schlachtin Colony) 
Migrated to Canada in 1926-1927 


Jacob J. Doerksen (b. 1907 in Blumenfeld) + Anna Kebler (b. 1909 in 
Blumenhof, Boroxenko Colony) 
Migrated to Canada in 1926-1927 


16. See Cornelius Bergmann and Cornelius Krahn, “Chortitza Mennonite Settlement 
(Zaporizhia Oblast, Ukraine,” in GAMEO (1955). 

17. Horst Gerlach, Die Russlandmennoniten: Ein Volk unterwegs (Kirchheimbolanden [Pfalz], 
Germany: 1992), 23. See also William Schroeder and Helmut T. Huebert, Mennonite Historical 
Alas, 2nd ed. (Winnipeg: Springfield Publishers, 1996) and www.mennonitechurch.ca/programs/ 
archives/holdings/Schroeder_maps. 
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In the oral and written family memoirs, the Doerksens appear for 
the first time in the latter half of the 1800s. Franz J. and Anna Doerksen 
settled in the village of Blumenfeld during a time of relative peace and 
prosperity. Blumenfeld was a village in the Nepluyevka settlement. The 
land was leased from the Russian nobleman Nepluyev (Nepluiev), and 
the settlers came from the Chortitza Mennonite Colony. The village was 
located 10 miles from the city of Nikopol on the Dnieper River. The 
Doerksens were landowners and lived comfortably, owning several farms 
and a gristmill.'® 

However, peace and prosperity did not exist for all in South Russia. 
There was great economic disparity, not only between the wealthy 
Mennonites and poor Russian peasants, but also between the wealthy 
land-owning Mennonites and the poor and landless Mennonites." 

One of the impoverished Mennonites was Agatha Krause. Beginning 
in the 1890s, from the time she was eight years old, she worked away 
from home as a maid, to help provide food for her family. 

Agatha grew up and married the wealthy widower-son of Franz J. 
and Anna Doerksen and they lived in Blumenfeld where Jacob Jacob, our 
grandfather, was born in 1907. In the nearby village of Blumenhof, the 
girl that Jacob would eventually marry, Anna Kehler, was born in 1909. 

Not many Mennonites living in South Russia enlisted in combatant 
military service during World War I against the Germans, but 14,000 
did serve in the uniformed alternative service.” Jacob Franz Doerksen, 
our great-grandfather, and his eldest son Frank, from his first marriage, 
served in the Sanitdtsdienst (army medical corps), one of the authorized 
alternative military services.*! 

During the Russian Revolution and civil war (1917-1920), the 
Mennonite commitment to nonresistance was severely tested, as most 


18. Agatha’s daughter Sarah writes that her grandfather, Franz Doerksen, was “a highly 
respected member of the Schoeneberg community, and for 16 years served as the elected mayor 
of that community” (Warkentin, Angels Hovering over Me, 3). However, Franz lived in Blumenfeld 
from the time of his marriage. Might Sarah have meant her greaf-grandfather, Jacob Doerksen (b. 
September 23, 1843), I wonder. He lived his whole life in Schoeneberg, Chortitza. Or perhaps Sarah 
was referring to Franz in Blumenfeld. 

19. See Leonard G. Friesen, “Mennonites and Their Peasant Neighbors in Ukraine Before 
1900,” JMS 10 (1992): 56-69; Jacob A. Loewen and Wesley J. Prieb, “The Abuse of Power Among 
Mennonites in South Russia 1789-1919,” JMS 14 (1996): 17-44; and Sean Patterson, “The Eichenfeld 
Massacre: Recontextualizing Mennonite and Makhnovist Narratives,’ JMS 32 (2014): 151-174. 

20. Anxious to show their Russian patriotism and dispel suspicion of being agents of 
Germany, 14,000 Mennonite young men enlisted or were conscripted and served Russia in hospitals 
and ambulance corps at the battle lines and in the forestry service (James C. Juhnke, “World War 
[1914-1918],” in GAMEO [1989]). 

21. See Lawrence Klippenstein and Jacob Dick, Mennonite Alternative Service in Russia: The Story 
of Abram Diick and His Colleagues, 1911-1917 (Kitchener, ON: Pandora Press, 2002). 
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families experienced the deep trauma of brutalizing violence, plague, and 
famine.” The accompanying anarchy and banditry was especially terrible. 
Villages and estates were surrounded and there was killing, rape, and 
plunder. Our grandfather Jacob J. Doerksen never spoke of these times 
to his children; our grandmother Anna seldom spoke of them either, 
only in the last years of her life. 

Life in the Mennonite villages slowly disintegrated. The post- 
revolution Sovietizing program involved the promotion of universal 
atheism, confiscation of privately owned factories and agricultural 
estates, and forced collectivization of farms, destroying a way of life that 
had taken over a hundred years to construct.” To escape the loss of their 
farmlands, the loss of religious freedom, and the growing anti-German 
sentiment, many of the German colonists, including the Mennonites, 
began to look for opportunities to emigrate.”* Only a fraction succeeded. 

Our Mennonite migrating ancestors carried little else but their 
memories as they traveled from post-revolutionary Russia to the Canadian 
Prairies. Some memories surfaced only as whispers of /urchtbare Zeiten 
(the “Terrible Times”) in Russia, hints to memories rarely expressed. 
These were the stories that were most challenging to reconstruct. 


Hospitality in Canada: the 1920s and to the present 
The third and longest migration of both the Doerksen and the Kehler 
families occurred in 1926-1927, during the time when Canada opened 


22. For discussion on the formation of Mennonite self-defense militias (Se/bstschutz), see 
Lawrence Klippenstein, The Sedbstschutz: A Mennonite Army in Ukraine, 1918-1919 (Dnipropetrovsk 
National University, 2007); and John B. Toews, “The Origins and Activities of the Mennonite 
Selbstschutz in Ukraine, 1918-1919,” Mennonite Quarterly Review 46 (1972): 5-40. 

Note also that by World War II there were about 4,500 Canadian Mennonites that enlisted 
for regular duty and about 7,500 that served as conscientious objectors (Ted D. Regehr, Mennonites in 
Canada, 1939-1970: A People Transformed (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1996], 49-59). See 
also Epp, Mennonite Exodus, 331; and Peter Lorenz Neufeld, Mennonites At War: A Double-Edged Sword 
(Deloraine, MB: DTS Publishing, 1997). 

23. See Colin Neufeldt, “Through the Fires of Hell: The Dekulakization and Collectivization 
of the Soviet Mennonite Community, 1928-1933,” JMS 16 (1998): 9-32. 

24. See Epp, Mennonite Exodus, John B. Toews, Lost Fatherland: The Story of the Mennonite 
Emigration from the Soviet Union 1921-1927 (Scottdale, PA: Herald Press, 1967); Peter Letkemann, 
“Mennonite Victims of the ‘Great Terror, 1936-1938,” JMS 16 (1998): 33-58; and Marlene Epp, 
Women without Men: Mennonite Refugees of the Second World War (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
2000). 

For a sampling of the many family memoirs describing this period, see also Connie Braun, 
The Steppes Are the Colour of Sepia: A Mennonite Memoir (Vancouver: Ronsdale Press, 2008); Maureen S. 
Klassen, It Happened in Moscow: A Memoir of Discovery (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 2013); Anne J. 
Konrad, Red Quarter Moon: A Search for Family in the Shadow of Stalin (Toronto: University of ‘Toronto 
Press, 2012); Ruth Derksen Siemens, Remember Us: Letters from Stalin's Gulag (1930-1937) (Kitchener, 
ON: Pandora Press, 2008); and Katie Funk Wiebe, My Emigrant Father: Jacob J. Funk, 1896-1986 
(Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 2015). 
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her doors to the approximately 20,000 Russian Mennonite refugees.” The 
two families left South Russia and arrived in Saskatchewan penniless, just 
before the Great Depression, the dry and Dirty Thirties. It was during 
this decade that Jacob J. married Anna Kehler and that Len and Betty 
were born. Esther, Ruth, and Daniel followed a few years later. 


Jacob J. Doerksen (1907-1952) + Anna Kehler (1909-1989) 
Married on October 26, 1933, in Herbert, SK 


Leonard (b. 1936 in Herbert, SK) 
Elizabeth (Betty) (b. 1938 in Herbert, SK) 
Esther (b. 1941 in Swift Current, SK) 
Ruth (b. 1945 in Abbotsford, BC) 


Daniel (b. 1947 in Abbotsford, BC) 


Jacob J. and Anna Doerksen moved their family in 1943 from 
Saskatchewan to a farm in British Columbia where their children grew 
up (Len, Betty, Esther, Ruth, and Daniel). 


A memoir of migration 


And so we return to our story after this brief, biographical survey of our 
shared history. But even that hardly answers the question: “How did we 
get here?” For that, we must look deeper. 

This memoir now continues with our own stories—Dorothy and 
Christine—then migrates back into the past, first into the lives and 
stories of our parents—Len and Betty—before going further back to 
the lives and stories of our shared grandparents and great-grandparents. 
Before the fragments of elder-memories and the scraps of writings and 
pictures-in-albums are lost to our family, they have been gathered and 
pieced together into our larger, still-unfolding story. 


25. Jacob Gerbrandt, “Canadian Mennonite Board of Colonization,” in GAMEO (2011). 
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None of the men seemed to notice, 
but neither did they seem to mind, 
the young girl sitting on the margins, 
listening. 


ad I been born a son, I would likely have followed the calling of my 
father and grandfather. 

But I was born a daughter. 

Among the Mennonite Brethren (MBs), the sons and not the 
daughters have traditionally been raised up to be pastors and teachers of 
the Bible. According to my father’s assessment of the decades spanning 
his growing-up years and my own, “Women could speak from a music 
stand, but not from a pulpit.””° Women could teach, but they could not 
teach men. 

I would preach from an MB pulpit one day, but it would be more 
than a half-century after my birth. The first hints that my gender might 
matter for where I belonged came before my 12th birthday. 

It happened in the summer of 1969, when our family moved to 
British Columbia from the small mostly-Mennonite Manitoba town of 
Winkler. 

My father had accepted a position at the denominational Bible 
school in Abbotsford called the Mennonite Brethren Bible Institute, and 
later Columbia Bible Institute. One evening that summer (or perhaps 
the summer afterwardr), the families of my father’s colleagues gathered 
for supper at the home of Wally and Laura Unger. Outside, the younger 


26. Unless otherwise noted, all quotations from Leonard Doerksen and Betty Kampen are 
taken from recorded conversations with Dorothy M. Peters and Christine S. Kampen, November 
9 and December 17, 2012. Transcripts of these conversations—and copies of all other transcripts 
and letters referred to in this book—are part of the Jacob J. Doerksen (1907-1952) personal papers 
collection, Centre for Mennonite Brethren Studies, Winnipeg. 
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children played. In the kitchen, the women talked of gardens, canning, 
and children. In the living room, the men talked of theology and all 
things “Bible school.” I drifted between the kitchen and the living room, 
listening first to the men and then to the women, finally perching on a 
chair just outside the circle of men. 

None of the men seemed to notice, but neither did they seem to 
mind, the young girl sitting on the margins, listening. 


Granddaughters of Jacob 


My whole life story cannot be contained in this chapter. This book is 
not that kind of memoir. But most noticeably, I find myself continually 
returning to my relationship with my father. Not because that relationship 
was always easy. It wasn’t. Not because my father was the only person 
who shaped me. He wasn’t. 

And yet the particular question this memoir explores—“How did 
we get here?”—arose out of a desire to understand how my cousin 
and I bore the image of our grandfather Jacob. For her, that image was 
transmitted by means of her mother, the daughter of Jacob. For me, 
that image was transmitted by my father, the son of Jacob. Therefore, 
the beginning of my own journey toward knowing my grandfather is to 
reflect on my own story, especially those parts where his influence came 
through to me by means of my father. 


First excursions into the world of the Bible 


My parents carried me, newly born in the middle of a Winnipeg winter, 
into their tiny dorm room in Ebenezer Hall, the same Hall in which 
my grandfather had lived while he studied for a few months, nine years 
eatlier. My father was in the middle of his second year in the Bachelor 
of Theology program at the Mennonite Brethren Bible College (MBBC). 

Our dorm room had all the necessary amenities: a bed, a table and 
chairs, and a hotplate. No sinks or toilet or shower, but no problem! 
There was a bathroom down the hall, shared with other students, the 
same room from which my parents also carried water back to their room 
for cooking and washing, Christmas Day saw my father washing diapers 
in the basement of the building, while my mother tried to soothe her 
fussy firstborn. 

Just outside of the doorway of out little room was the wide, inhabited 
world of the Hall. And it was into this world that I would regularly 
escape, talking before I could walk. Because my parents had tired of all 
the diaper-washing, they sat me on a chamber pot. But then they would 
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find me, scooting down 
the hallway, aboard 
the sloshing potty, 
chattering to everyone 
I met—my first 
independent excursion 
into the world of 
biblical studies. 

Baby brother Paul 
arrived just before my 
father graduated. My 
father, now Leonard 
N. Doerksen, BTh, 
accepted a_ teaching 
position at Winkler 
Bible School in that 
southern Manitoba 
prairie town.”’ This 


in ae 
was the same school Len walking with Dorothy and Paul, Winkler, 1961 
where my maternal 

grandmother Marie (Mary) Liesch had studied for four years in the late 
1920s and where she met her husband-to-be, Peter Epp, also a student. 

Then baby brother Charles arrived. The house in which we lived had 
neither hot nor cold running water, no heat in the top-floor bedrooms, 
and an outhouse 50 feet away from the house. A hand pump drew water 
from a cistern in the basement, but drinking water came from the pump 
outside.* And diapers—I keep thinking of my mother managing this 
household with three children under the age of three, including babies in 
diapers. 

An early memory of mine has me kneeling by the living room 
couch. But not for prayer! I remember waiting anxiously, while my father 
searched for the wooden spoon that did double duty, both for cooking 
and for spanking. What was the offense? Misbehaving in church, I seem 
to remember. 

The only spankings my father gave me, somewhat ironically, were 
for talking in church. But the hand that spanked was also a wonderful 
hand to hold. (See photo above.) 


27. WBS was renamed Winkler Bible Institute in 1968. 

28. Leonard N. Doerksen with Esther Doerksen, To the Praise of His Glory and Grace: Memoirs 
of a Mennonite Brethren Pastor Bible Teacher in Canada (Mayne Island, BC: Morningstone Publishing, 
2015), 107. 
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My father, in placing himself under the authority of the Scriptures as 
they had been taught to him, was bound by their instruction to spiritual 
leaders: namely, to raise up faithful children, who—in King James 
Eneglish—were “not accused of riot or unruly.” He was to rule well 
his own household, “having his children in subjection with all gravity.” 
Furthermore, the Apostle Paul’s rhetorical question rang as a warning in 
Dad’s eats, “For if a man know not how to rule his own house, how shall 
he take care of the church of God?”*’ We heard this at home, growing up. 
Well-ruled and obedient children were a mandatory part of the resumé 
of a Bible school teacher in the early 1960s. Later, I would struggle with 
these Scriptures when I became a teacher at a Christian school. Did 
having children who sometimes challenged authority disqualify me from 
leadership, I wondered. Do we criticize God’s resumé as Father when his 
children are sometimes rebellious? 


992) 


My elegant mother told me recently, in her understated way, “Our 
children were not widely known for theit good behavior.” Her three were 
sometimes noisy and “out of control”; and we did not always come when 
called, she remembers. 

Training up mannerly children who behaved well in public, and 
especially in church, cannot have been easy for her. But I suspect that 
part of the responsibility for our high energy lay with my father. “Don’t 
wind up the children right before bedtime, Len!” my mother would plead 
as her husband roughhoused with their offspring. But the children were, 
predictably, fully wound up, laughing and shrieking at bedtime, certainly 
not in “subjection with all gravity.” Then, bemused and perplexed as to 
how to unwind them, my father would disappear to his desk to prepare 
for the next teaching day, leaving his riotous and unruly children to their 
mother. 

After two years in Winkler, we went in 1962 to Tabor College in 
Hillsboro, Kansas, so that my father could get another year of education 
and complete a Bachelor of Arts degree. A picture from that time 
reminds me of the person I was then, a bright, secure, and confident 
little girl, even with hair all awry, holding the hands of her two brothers. 
(See photo on page 21.) 


Theology under construction: sin, salvation, and hell 


Back teaching in Winkler, the newly credentialed Leonard N. Doerksen, 
BTh, BA, walked me to kindergarten most mornings. Hand in hand, with 


29. Titus 1:6 
30. 1 Timothy 3:4—5 
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his long, black coat flapping and fuzzy earmuffs protecting his ears from 
the cold, I scampered to keep up with his long strides in the snow—up 
Mountain Avenue, turn right at 8th Street, and on to my school. Then he 
waved goodbye, as he hurried off to As school, just round the corner. I 
was the youngest in the class because the school made an exception for 
a precocious four-yeat-old with a birthday too late for the school year. 
As a six-year-old in summer Bible camp, I was saved from hell and 
for heaven. But I did not feel saved from sin. 
One day, I lied. 
Another day, I stole. = 
It was a penny candy = 
from the corner ae 
store. A play friend, : f i a 
a boy slightly older , | 
than I was, showed [ i ; ‘ oq ae 
me how. There was f= T- \\ Sa Se 
another sin that 1 &* mA. “asers 
cannot remember. 
But I know that 
there were three 
sins. Why? Because, 
waking up on 


Winkler mornings, 
I began the day 


ee 


with eagerness and poropy with Charles (left) and Paul (right), Hillsboro, 1963 
a light heart, until I 


remembered, “I have three sins.” Then heaviness and darkness clamped 
down. I confessed my sin to God. I confessed to the storekeeper. But I 
could not tell my parents. I was too ashamed. 

Sin was also dirty. This I knew, because we sang, “What can wash 
away my sins? Nothing but the blood of Jesus.” 

At suppertime and when he was home, my father would wash the 
dishes while I would dry. But when he was away, then I would wash. 
Pretending to be God, I would aggressively plunge the dishes into the 
hot, soapy water, telling them, “Hey, you sinners, I am washing you clean. 
You will get all dirty again tomorrow. But don’t worry, I will wash you 
clean again.” 

Washing dishes always made me feel cleaner and lighter and less of 
a sinner. 

Church life and Bible school life were central to our family life. I 
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went to church twice on Sundays, to Children’s Club at midweek, and 
to Children’s Choir practice. At home, we read from Marian’ Big Book of 
Bible Stories and prayed at breakfast. Bible school students came over for 
meals. Personal Bible reading and prayer were expected. “Have you had 
your devotions, children?” And there was weekly Bible memorization, 
easier in the days when everyone heard and read the Bible in King James 
English. 

But my favorite times were Sunday evenings when my father 
accompanied the Bible school students on deputation to nearby prairie 
churches. In his preaching and teaching, my father’s delivery style 
combined seriousness and from-the-heart passion; every word was 
planned and prayed over. Any humor was carefully written into the 
sermon manuscript. Still, he was prone to digress—and my mother 
often worried, sitting tensely at the edge of her seat, especially when her 
husband got that twinkle in his eye. For she knew that any unscripted 
departure was in danger of spilling over into fun-loving silliness. 

Por the children on these Sunday evenings, there were object lessons. 
“Which lesson are you doing tonight, Dad?” 

It might be the one about the Gumdrop Tree with good and bad 
fruit. Or maybe Sally the Alarm Clock, all dressed up (“Are you ready? You 
never know when the Lord will return!”’). Then there was the kingdom of 
heaven compared to a high-walled cardboard box with ladders, long and 
short, leaning up against those walls (“There is no ladder high enough to 
get inside, because you must go through The Door!”). 

Best of all were the edible stories, especially the gingerbread people 
iced and decorated by my mother to illustrate how “One will be taken, 
the other left.” The analogy fell apart after the service, however, when 
the gingerbread people all shared the same destiny—my mother handed 
them out at the door to the children, who gleefully ate them all up. I tried 
to keep my gingerbread person alive as long as possible, eating first hands 
and then feet. 

Be ready and waiting, good fruit and bad fruit, go through the Door, 
don’t be left behind, heaven and hell, eternal insiders and outsiders, all 
wrapped up in stories and gingerbread. 

My teacher asked me whether I would like to skip a grade when 
I was in Grade Two. I liked the idea, so she gave me extra work to do. 
However, it occurred neither to my teacher nor to me that we should tell 
my parents. They were rather surprised on Report Card Day, therefore, 
to see that their little girl had been promoted from Grade Two to Grade 
Four. 
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During the summers, we traveled with my father to Winona Lake, 
Indiana, where he was studying for his Mastet’s degree. All summer long, 
I rode my bike every day to Vacation Bible School, run by the Baptists, 
I think. I loved the songs, flannelgraph stories, and the “sword drills,” 
where we raced to find chapter and verse of biblical references for prizes. 
I remember tracing the Egyptian images on the cover of my father’s Old 
Testament textbook, intrigued by what might be inside. 

My attempts to enforce religious orthodoxy upon others began 
during one of these summers. I remember asking a boy about his religion. 
Did he go to church? What were his beliefs about Jesus? About the end 
times? Should Christians go to ware Where we held different views—he 
felt Christians could serve in the military and I did not—I believed it was 
my responsibility to persuade him to my point of view. 

Suddenly, a hopeless, deep inner weariness washed over me. I felt 
trapped by what I perceived as a lifelong responsibility to question people 
about their religious beliefs, to discern where they were in error, and to 
be responsible for correcting them. I do not know where this idea came 
from. I do know that I was only nine years old. 

The stories of Jesus were God’s face to me and I loved him. But 
the requirement to witness, testify, and evangelize weighed heavily on my 
spirit. 

At night, I often woke up terrified about hell. Not for myself, for I 
had prayed the “sinner’s prayer” of repentance and had been told that 
I was saved. But my heart was always sick with fear about the forever 
destiny of “unsaved” loved ones. And to my young self, these loved 
ones always had faces—those of my dearly loved uncles, brothers to my 
mother. Choked and crushed by the weight of responsibility, I felt it was 
up to me to convince them to change their ways so that they would not 
go to hell. 

“Tt cannot be true; it just can’t be!” I said to myself, as I imagined 
being the one who was suffering eternal—never-ending, never-endinge— 
conscious torment. The horror of the abyss was far too great to bear in 
my waking hours, so I would push it down. However, it would awaken me 
and overwhelm me at night. 

Thinking about this now, I am reminded of my grandson, Matthew 
Christopher, my daughter Dorolen’s son. One Friday, when he was nine 
years old, he came over for dinner. When he arrived, I was preparing for 
a lecture the following week on the different views of hell that Christians 
have held over the millennia. The books were still strewn over the dining 
room table. Then, this happened: 
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Matthew: Oh! A lot of books on hell! ... Do you like teaching about 
hell, Grandma? 

Grandma: Yes, I do. Because people worry about hell quite a lot. 

Matthew: 1 used to think that everybody who does not believe in God 
would go to hell. 


At this point, what is a grandmother to do? Just wanting to keep this 
conversation going, I asked, “Well, what do you think now?” Matthew 
responded, “I think that God gives people a second chance.” 

This was getting interesting, So, I continued, “In what way do you 
think God gives people a second chance?” He said, “I think that maybe 
everybody gets to go to heaven for a few days and then God asks, ‘Do 
you want to stay?’ And then people get to say if they want to stay or if 
they want to go.” 

At that moment, I caught my breath for a moment and fired a 
question off to God, “Have you been talking to him? Have you been 
telling him something that the rest of us do not know?” Then, we kept 
talking. 

I told my students this story the following week at the lecture and 
asked them to write down how “hey would have responded to Matthew 
and his idea of second chances. In fact, I now tell the story every time 
I teach the course. Most students express affirmation for Matthew as a 
petson wanting to understand God. Some say they would correct him, 
along these lines, “No, you have to decide now in yout life, otherwise you 
are going to hell. There are no second chances.” Others comment on his 
“interesting” idea and, even if they personally disagree, find ways to pose 
follow-up questions just to keep the conversation going, 

My grandson’s theology is still under construction (as is mine!), But 
when I told Dorolen this story, she mused that she and her son had 
been talking about how—just maybe—people would have a chance to 
know God in a more perfect way than was possible during life on earth. 
Matthew seems to have taken this conversation as a starting point and 
developed it, building on it his own theological idea of a few “trial days” 
in heaven. 

The thought of bringing my childhood “It can’t be!” horrors about 
hell to an adult would not even have occurred to me as a child. And if I 
had, how might the adults in my church and family have felt obligated to 
respond? 

My grandson’s thoughts about God are obviously being shaped by 
the character of the God whom he is coming to know. Even though his 
theological constructions might not fit into traditional church doctrinal 
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statements, can we still encourage and nurture a child’s exploration, 
examination, and theologizing about God? I would hope so. 


The summer of 1969 and the pain of migration 


In 1969, we moved to BC. My brother Paul and I flew ahead and stayed 
with my maternal grandparents in Vancouver, while my parents traveled 
by car with Charles and little Joyce. One day that summer, the streets were 
filled with sign-carrying, long-haired hippies, protesting the Vietnam War 
and the assaults on the environment. My world was changing rapidly, 
much mote quickly in BC than in small-town Manitoba. There had been 
few hippies in Winkler! 

In Manitoba, I had known where I belonged. I was part of a 
small town where my family was respected. That said, because I was 
much younger than my classmates, I did feel anxious about fitting in. I 
remember lying in bed one night before leaving Winkler, eyes wide open, 
thinking and hoping. Maybe, just maybe, the new fashions originating 
in Paris stopped first at Winkler before traveling on to Abbotsford. My 
mother was a good seamstress, who usually sewed our clothes, and I 
imagined arriving at my new BC school and receiving admiring looks for 
how I was dressed. 

But my classmates in BC wore store-bought clothes. Paris actually 
arrived in Abbotsford first. I found myself feeling suddenly awkward, an 
oddly dressed 10-year-old starting Grade Seven at an Abbotsford public 
school. The educational authorities had assessed me and recommended 
skipping me to Grade Eight. My parents refused. A 10-year-old in high 
school? They thought not. 

I knew no one in my age group at church, no one at school, and no 
one in the community. No one. 

I do not remember having a single friend that year. Students brought 
Rock ‘n’ Roll records and Ouija boards to school. They played music, 
danced, and told fortunes at lunchtime. Girls bragged about the alcohol 
their parents allowed them to drink at adult parties; the boys boasted 
about their wet dreams. 

Wanting to belong, I pushed hard to grow up, choking down large 
amounts of food, hoping the fat would migrate to just the right places. 
It didn’t. I prayed earnestly and wrote in my diary, “Please God, help me 
bleed like the older girls.” 

My mother and father could not possibly have known about my 
struggles, because I did not speak about them at home. They, too, had 
suffered a cultural shock—moving from a prairie town to a city in the 
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middle of the immense changes of the 1960s was a profound change for 
them. My mother became pregnant with a surprise fifth baby, Donald, 
and my father was preoccupied with becoming the very best Bible school 
teacher that he could be, truck driving on Saturdays to earn extra cash to 
help support our family, and often teaching or preaching on Sundays. 

After the misery of Grade Seven, it was a relief to be enrolled 
in a private Christian high school for Grade Eight, the Mennonite 
Educational Institute (MEI). There were Bible classes, chapel services, 
Spiritual Emphasis weeks, and testimony & prayer meetings. I loved all 
of it! There were long-haired Jesus look-alikes who played guitar, wore 
tie-dye T-shirts and bellbottom pants, and maybe spoke in tongues. 

Standing outside on the old MEI school parking lot, I sometimes 
saw my father ride by on his old, blue ladies’ bike, black coat flapping and 
briefcase in basket. He was either on his way to Bible school or going 
home, sometimes needing to make a quick trip back home in the middle 
of the day. We would wave to each other—I was embarrassed by the bike, 
but proud of my father. 

During my high school years, it was mostly my father’s back that was 
visible to me, clothed in his grey-blue striped sweater, an iconic sweater 
that still hangs in his closet. The lamp on his desktop beckoned me into 
his world where he sat reading, writing, or grading student papers. I sat on 
the bed and watched, happy when he quizzed me with the Old Testament 
questions that he had prepared for his students. Sometimes he despaired 
at their terrible exam grades, but cheered up quickly when his daughter 
scored better than they! 

He was so diligent. He worked so hard. He had to, he said. His 
children got their brains from their mother, he told others. I laughed, not 
believing him at the time, for my mother had no education beyond Bible 
school. But I had to revise that thought when later she took an intensive 
program in Nursing, succeeding brilliantly and graduating with her RN 
diploma at age 50. 

On Saturdays, if my father was to preach the next day, he would 
spend the morning cutting up illegible-to-me sermon notes into narrow 
strips, reordering them, and stapling them onto fresh half-sheets of paper. 
“One hour of prayer and preparation for every minute of preaching,” he 
would tell me as he worked. 

Then on Saturday afternoon, he preached to his practice 
“congregation,” the 20 or more baseball caps arranged on the parental 
bed. My brother and I listened outside the door, imitating his voice, 
gigeling, until he poked his head out, embarrassed and exasperated. Then 
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he went into his closet and shut the door and kept on preaching, (The 
first time I preached at Highland Community Church, I brought along 
baseball caps and placed them on the communion table—in honor of 
and as an apology to my father!) 

Saturday evenings, with the floors newly polished, fresh baked buns 
and pies put away, Sunday clothes laid out, and the children bathed and 
in Mom-made pajamas, Dad would summon all the shoes in the house 
to be polished and buffed. We would scurry back and forth with shoes in 
hand. After that, we were ready for Sunday. 

Sunday afternoons were for visiting. My widowed grandmother 
Anna had remarried and so it was Grandma and Grandpa Enns we 
visited in Abbotsford and Grandma and Grandpa Epp in Vancouver. My 
grandmother Anna seldom spoke of her childhood; it was just too painful 
for her. But the family of my grandmother Mary Epp had immigrated 
to Canada before the Russian Revolution, so she had been spared the 
horrors of wat. She had many happy pictures to share and tales to tell of 
her life as a little girl in Russia. 


Boys, Bible school, and coming of age 


I really liked boys. My philosophy in kindergarten was that if you could 
catch them, then you could kiss them. Freshly skipped to Grade Four, the 
other girls teased me for playing with the boys, especially a shy Mennonite 
immigrant from Mexico named Ben, who wore striped pants and was too 
old for our grade. “I cannot play with boys anymore,” I told him sadly, as 
I kissed him goodbye on the cheek. He looked sad, too. 

Now starting high school but still a preteen, I pored over the few 
books available in the library on relationships between boys and girls. 
These books must have been from the 1950s, judging from the illustrations 
that I remember. Let the boys win, I read! Let the boys believe they are 
smarter that you are. Then they will like you. 

But, oh my, that was hard to do! The competition was just too much 
fun, especially with a certain smart boy in my grade. Sometimes his name 
topped the grade list at the end of the year, sometimes it was mine or 
another’s. Those irritating Physical Education marks always brought 
down the grade point, especially when we were graded on chin-ups. No 
PE in Grade 12, though, and so the trophy was mine! 

When I was younger, my parents never told me that I was smart or 
pretty. But I think I kept trying to prove, especially to my father, that I 
was smart and good enough for him. Much later, when my parents would 
learn about the different languages of love, they told me with regret 
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how sorry they were. They had been afraid that words of affirmation 
would make me proud. My mother did manage to navigate around that 
unspoken prohibition of pride-inducing speech by telling me, half- 
embarrassed, how “stinky-proud” er mother was of me! How I savored 
those words. 

After the free-love 1960s, the sexual-purity-is-godliness message 
continually blared forth during the 1970s, communicated at home, at 
school, at church, and at youth retreats. These were the days of hot pants, 
miniskirts, and parental warnings, “Those hot pants will cause boys to 
have impure thoughts!” The warnings only awakened delicious thoughts: 
boys could have impure thoughts? About me? 

So I rolled up my skirts upon arriving at school and sewed brightly 
colored hot pants in Home Economics class. Flirting with the idea of 
impurity and really, really boy crazy. 

We were not a particularly huggy or cuddly family, at least not in the 
eatlier years. But my parents set an example of physical love between 
husband and wife at home. They kissed and snuggled in the kitchen. 
Dad would chase Mom, laughing and shrieking, throughout the house. 
My brothers and I heard the giggling from behind closed doors and 
raised our eyebrows. We knew that our father was besotted with our 
mother, warmly and vocally appreciating her. Modest though she was, 
she submitted patiently to his encouragements to weat lipstick, makeup, 
and long, dangly earrings, even wearing the (slightly) lower cut tops that 
he liked. 

Just now, while preparing this manuscript for publication, an email 
attives in my inbox from her, my 79-yeat-old mother. She writes that 
she and Dad were at choir practice last night and that he had said to her 
afterward, “I could hardly stand not being able to sit beside you. You 
were so beautiful, singing in your red top and white scarf!” 

Those two. 

By age 11, I was working every summer, first picking berries, then 
babysitting, and then secretarial work at a local lumberyard on Saturdays 
and summers, starting at age 14. After tithing, saving, and helping with 
some expenses at home, there was still enough to buy nice clothes and 
makeup. 

But how different it was for my father when it was his daughter, 
barely a teenager, pressing to grow up, ineptly attempting flirtations. 
“Wipe off that eyeshadow and lipstick, Dorothy! No dating until you are 
to 

Two days after my 15th birthday, a sweet, good-hearted son of a 
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farmer came to pick me up in his green VW Bug that smelled like cows 
and sometimes pigs. After eight months and only a few bashful kisses, it 
ended, unfairly to him. I was scared that the relationship was moving too 
fast! 

Then along came Greg from chemistry class, with a swagger and 
a streak of naughty that had the power to entice even the best of good 
girls. 

My father worried about him, both for the glint in his eye and for the 
fact that while he was a Mennonite boy, he was not Mennonite Brethren. 
His church baptized by pouring instead of immersion, the Mennonite 
Brethren way; and they were seen as generally less committed to the more 
evangelical practices of praying out loud, studying the Bible devotionally, 
and marking a personal conversion experience, all more typical of MBs. 
Some in Greg’s church were even rumored to smoke! It all mattered little 
to me. This guy was cute and he clearly expressed his attachment to me. 
Plus, he had a sporty maroon Buick Skylark in which he played cassette 
tapes of the Eagles, Cat Stevens, and The Doobie Brothers. 

And the glint in Greg’s eye did not lie. When I made noises about 
breaking it off, Greg simply said, “No, I don’t want to!” And that was 
that. Later, he told me that he had wanted to marry me from the time he 
first saw me in chemistry class, when we were 16. Reflecting back, I am 
so thankful. As hungry for love and touch as I was, I would have been 
vulnerable to the boys who might have loved me and then left me. 

I remember Grandma Anna in those years, sitting next to me on her 
bed, my hands in her two hands—she spoke softly and fervently to me 
about my boyfriend, about relationships, and about purity. She spoke of 
how she had loved her Jacob, how they had kneeled together and prayed 
while they were courting, Her story awakened within me a desire for 
purity more deeply rooted than any prohibition could have done. 

At age 16, I left home. My parents helped me move. 

Into the dorms of Columbia Bible Institute (now College) I moved 
for two happy years. This was the school where my father taught and it 
was only a 25-minute walk from home. I loved being in my father’s world, 
so very proud to be known as the daughter of the teacher affectionately 
known as “LD.” He was my favorite teacher, too, for he taught with 
passion and from the heart. It would have been cheaper to live at home, 
of course. But I wanted to be an adult and I especially wanted to avoid 
conflict over how often I was seeing Greg. 

When I graduated, it was my father, the Registrar, who called my 
name and presented me with my diploma. That it was a privilege and 
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a proud moment for him, too, I would learn when I read his published 
memoir decades later. 

Male graduates discussed life plans for college, then to be followed 
by the Mennonite Brethren seminary in Fresno, California. I yearned to 
go, too. When the denominational magazine, the Mennonite Brethren Herald, 
published the list of recent seminary graduates, it pictured no women 
who had trained to be pastors or teachers. And I knew of no women 
who had. No one told me, “Girls cannot teach the Bible or pastor.” I just 
“knew.”*! I do not remember being upset or discouraged. There would 
always be something else to do, I thought. 

But, in the meantime, there was a boy I loved and we were talking 
about marriage. 


Marriage and babies, work and study 


I was still a teenager when Greg and I married. He had insisted on waiting 
until at least he was 20 years old. He did not want to tell our children 
someday that he had become a husband as a teenager! Eight days later, 
we were married. My father looked worn but relieved, apparently spent 
from the exhaustions of protecting my virtue. Yeats afterward, he told 
me how frightened he had been, having a daughter who challenged and 
pressed so hard to grow up, far too quickly for him. 

We attended Greg’s church, West Abbotsford Mennonite Church, 
until the birth of our daughter, then left to attend the MB church where 
I had been baptized and where we had been married. The move was 
difficult for Greg. His church had been like a large family for him. One 
of his warmest and often repeated memories was of Mr. Driediger, the 
old man who always had candies in his pockets for the young children. 
Later, as a grandpa himself, Greg always made sure to have candies in his 
pocket for our grandchildren to find. 

We worked at our jobs in retail department stores. Greg built up 
flying hours in flight training. I contemplated medical school, starting 
with courses in science and math at the local community college. A close 
male relative on my husband’s side expressed his concern about wives 
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having more education than their husbands. Perhaps he believed that a 
more educated wife would have trouble respecting her husband. But Greg 
was not threatened 
by anyone who had 
more “book smarts” 
than he did. In fact, 
he expressed pleasure 
in having a smart wife 
who wanted to study. 
By this time, it was my 
husband’s voice that 
mattered most to me, 
and so I continued. 

Our plan was 
to backpack through 
Europe for six 
months, traveling by 
rail and staying in 
hostels. However, our 
European trip would 
be delayed by 13 
yeats, when we would 
go together with our 
four children. As it 
turned out, my best 
friend from high 
school had come over with the cutest of baby bumps and I wanted 
one, too. So, when the test came back positive, Greg and I were just like 
two excited kids, holding each other’s hands, jumping up and down in 
the parking lot of the doctor’s office. We bought our first home, two 
bedrooms on a large lot. 

Parenthood! Armed with the principles from a Christian parenting 
book popular at the time, I was ready to mother our daughter Dorolen 
into a happy and disciplined child. I was eager to begin at the first sign of 
her independence. Naturally and predictably, as soon as she could crawl, 
she crossed the artificial boundary I had created for her, demonstrating 
the expected discipline-worthy “deliberate disobedience.” I knew that 
we must “dare to discipline”! This exercise in teaching obedience felt 
obscenely wrong to Greg, he would tell me. Even so, I continued, 
dutifully and determinedly, to follow (my interpretation of) the principles 
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in the book and continued to remind Greg that he should, too. When he 
complied, it was only half-heartedly. 

Later, I would learn from watching my sister and brother-in-law, 
Joyce and Brian, a gentler and kinder way of bringing up children. They 
parented with generosity and grace as the controlling value, not discipline. 
Indeed, this is the way they have approached all of their relationships. 
Did I have regrets? Oh, yes. 

A surprise second conception meant re-evaluating our careers. My 
thoughts about attending seminary had already been set aside before 
marriage. Now, with a second child coming, Greg decided that becoming 
a commercial pilot would mean too much time away from the family. For 
the same reason, I would not continue on to medical school, but now 
study to be a teacher, the more pragmatic and acceptable choice for a 
mother with children. 

Over the next few years, | embraced the happiness of conceiving, 
bearing, and nursing babies, while studying calculus, chemistry, and 
genetics. Jonathan arrived, then David and Matthew, and we started 
milking goats, raising chickens, weaving macramé, baking bread, and 
growing fruits and vegetables on our little 1/3 acre in town. We would 
keep having babies, we thought. Maybe six? But a fifth child died, unborn, 
and there would be no more. 


This death. 


“You already have four,” some said. They had no idea. Nothing, not 
even living children, can compensate for the loss of an unborn child. But 
God whispered to me in the loss, within my confusion and pain, that the 
family of four children he had given us was good, very good. And he 
would have other gifts, just wait and see. 

Watching my father become a grandfather was a revelation. He was 
still busy, now as a hard-working pastor, but he had time. Watching him 
love my children and take the time to play endeared him to me all the 
more. Perhaps, unburdened by the responsibility of having to raise them, 
he could just enjoy them. 

During the earliest years of parenting, Greg and I were part of the 
youth leadership team at our church when the charismatic movement 
swept through the broader community with new-to-us ways of living 
the Christian life. We heard about a baptism in the Holy Spirit and were 
told that those who spoke in tongues, dreamed dreams, saw visions, and 
prophesied were hearing directly from God, unlike those who depended 
on study and listened to so-called “dead” sermons. Daily Bible reading 
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was called legalism. Are you struggling with temptation and sin? Go to a 
person with the gift of exorcising demons, we were told. 

As Greg and I tried to sort out what was true and what was not, we 
even asked each other, in all seriousness, “Are our parents really Christian?” 
Our arrogance rebukes me now. Or speaking more compassionately 
toward ourselves, I might say that we were sincere and concerned, but 
wrong, We found ourselves among those people who believed they were 
“true Christians” because they had the “better baptism.” During the 
journey of conversations with elders for this memoir, we would hear 
about walls built up between people, when some believed they had the 
“better” water baptism, the “better” salvation, and the “better” way of 
following God. 

Even so, despite various excesses and deviations, there was something 
good, warm, and true at the heart of the charismatic renewal movement. 
We learned that people could hear from God in many ways—not just 
from the Bible—and that we also could experience intimate and personal 
communication between our spirits and the Spirit of God. Just in case 
God was trying to speak in this way, I started to listen to my dreams and 
to the voice within. All the while, I checked in with the Bible and with 
others who could help us discern. 

Many youth came out of the drug culture and had come-to-Jesus 
conversion experiences. Testimonies of salvation were given in front of 
the church, with cigarette packs still rolled in T-shirt sleeves. But some 
church leaders were fearful, not knowing how to respond to the messy 
lives of these new converts. 

Por Greg, the quickening of his faith awakened a desire to go back 
to school and study the Bible. He had plans to become a pastor. Our third 
baby, David, had just been born, but Greg left a well-paying managerial 
job and went back to Bible school (CBJ) for a second year, graduating 
with his diploma. I was working and studying part-time so we could pay 
the mortgage. 

Greg was not interested in being a paid, professional pastor. But 
he dreamed of following the Apostle Paul’s example as a “tentmaker,”’ 
working at other jobs and devoting the rest of his time to unpaid pastoral 
ministry within the church. He applied for a third year at Bible school, 
but this would require an internship, so he applied to our church. 

However, the answer was, “No.” The reasons given were twofold. 
First, the men reviewing our application told us that the church desired 
to mentor an intern who was planning to enter full-time, paid, pastoral 
ministry. Second, they did not believe that we could survive on the small 
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income budgeted for the intern. They worried that the church would 
become responsible for us financially, should we have difficulties paying 
out bills. Later, we discovered that there had also been some uneasiness 
about our involvement with the charismatic movement within the church. 

This was a blow. But we reconsidered. Should Greg become a full- 
time, vocational pastor? He was willing. However, there was an obstacle. 
He had been baptized in his Mennonite church by pouring instead of 
by immersion. While the MBs no longer required rebaptism for new 
members if they had been baptized as adults by another mode, the 
requirement of baptism by immersion still remained for ordination as a 
pastor. If Greg ever sought ordination, he would need to be re-baptized 
by immersion. 

Rebaptism? Greg could not bring himself to do it. He had been 
baptized already, very meaningfully, after his conversion at age 17. For 
him, a second baptism would have felt like a renunciation of his first. 
Furthermore, he could not face the devastating hurt that it would cause 
his parents. 

But a closed door, or the death of a dream, can be a beautiful thing, 
as we were coming to discover. Instead of entering Bible school for 
a third year, Greg studied Fine Arts full-time at the local community 
college—painting and drawing, sculpture and pottery. But we so fervently 
wanted to serve God in what was usually recognized as ministry. So, we 
made inquiries at the mission office of the Mennonite Brethren and were 
offered an assignment of two to three years in India, a position that would 
require Greg to travel up to 10 days at a time. The people we gathered 
around us to help us pray and discern, however, felt that this would not 
be best for our family of four young children, mostly preschoolers at the 
time. 

Over the next few years, Greg threw pottery for a living and stayed 
home to care for our children, while I worked part-time at the hospital 
and studied. We cared for foster children. And a few years later, we 
started hosting international visitors placed with us by the Mennonite 
Central Committee (MCC). For six months to a year at a time, we hosted 
Plo, Annette, and Sonja from Germany, Anna from Indonesia, Luc from 
Prance, and Hernan from Argentina. 

My steepest learning curve was learning how to be a good mother. 
Our children were much like their father, each with a glint in their eyes— 
energetic, intelligent, creative, and prone to challenge. OK! So, maybe a 
little like me, too! 

One bedtime, when they were young and all four still slept in one 
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room, I became frustrated, “Why don’t you just listen?” Swiftly reaching 
for two of their hand-thrown pottery piggy banks, I smashed them 
together. Then, horrified, I immediately sank to the floor among the 
shards, coins, and sobbing children. I was shattered at my own power and 
propensity to destroy what had been so beautifully created, clay pigs and 
small children. “Oh Lord, forgive me,” I cried. “Children, please, please 
forgive me.” 

I was learning that children cannot be forced. 

Every night, we went to each of them and tucked them into bed. 
Our hands on them, we prayed, “Dear God, help him, help her, to be 
strong, gentle, wise, and kind.” And I prayed silently also for me. “Please 
help me, dear God, help me become strong, gentle, wise, and kind.” 

When our children were old enough, we sent them to a Christian 
school, hoping to protect these tender plants from the world until they 
grew strong enough to live in the world. That was the idea, anyway. 


Mother and teacher in a Christian school 


When our youngest, Matthew, was still a preschooler, I went to Simon 
Praser University to train as a teacher. My BSc degree was not quite done, 
but my thought was to complete the teaching credential first, teach for a 
few years, and finish later. 

My first class was a room of Grade Two students at the school in 
which our children were enrolled, Valley Christian School. A handful 
of us were first-year teachers with buckets of love for the students and 
tons of shared energy for new ideas. There was much laughter in the 
staffroom. 

But the most effective teacher training came from my offspring. 
“You are forcing me!” said my firstborn son when he was in Grade One, 
as I tried to coach his reading, Yes, I was forcing him, but I knew better, 
right? I knew what was good for him, yes? In that case, maybe, but not 
always, I soon learned. 

A colleague, inexperienced as an administrator and also very young 
as a Christian, was given the role of Head Teacher. When I queried him 
on a decision one day, he told me that I must obey him. “The Bible 
teaches that wives are to submit to their husbands; therefore, women in 
the workplace must submit to men,” he said. He was earnestly serious, 
doing his best according to how he understood the Bible. However, it 
was not long before there were other difficulties and he left. 

Casting about for another Head Teacher, the Board found someone 
even morte inexperienced than he had been. That person was me. 
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“Interim,” I insisted. “Keep looking!’ I begged. But each month, at the 
Board of Directors’ meetings, I noticed that they were not looking, 

In spite of our many frailties and fallibilities, these were rich and 
full years spiritually, pedagogically, and professionally. In class, we gutted 
chickens and cut up squid, made paper maché dinosaurs and bottle- 
fed baby raccoons. The children wrote creative stories (never mind 
the spelling!), covered the walls with their artwork, and learned to love 
reading. Well, most of them. I loved the way that the day started with 
faculty devotions, then chapel with the students, devotional moments 
during circle time in the classroom, and Bible classes. We did all this in 
addition to trying to meet and surpass the academic requirements of the 
Ministry of Education. 

However, because I was determined to affirm and support my 
teaching colleagues at school, it was difficult for me to be an advocate for 
my own children when there was a discipline issue. Sometimes, they just 
needed a mother in their corner. 

My father pastored the Greendale MB church in Chilliwack during 
these years and we started attending so that he could be owr pastor. He 
baptized Dorolen. As he prepared for sermons, he learned about the 
power of giving a blessing and about the languages of love. As he learned 
how to bless and love his family in new and vital ways, we thrived on 
being together Sunday mornings. It was good for all of us. 


Traveling the world in a tiny home 


The year was 1991. The Berlin wall had just come down, Europe was 
astir, and there was political unrest in Latin America. Our children were 
aged seven through eleven and our family was ready for a new adventure. 
But what would it be? One option would be to sell our home in the city 
and buy a small acreage in the country—perfect for raising our goats and 
chickens, and for growing larger gardens of organic fruits and vegetables. 
Another option would be to cash in our retirement savings, rent out our 
house, and travel for a year as a family, homeschooling our children as we 
journeyed from place to place. 

We made the sensible choice. We traveled the world. 

What we figured was this. We could always buy an acreage later. We 
could always save for retirement later. But we had this small window of 
time now. Our children would soon grow up. 

Here was our plan. From July to December, we would drive down 
through Mexico and Central America, then travel back up the eastern 
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coast of Mexico and the US to Ontario, where we would park the vehicle 
at Uncle Dan and Aunt Carol’s place in December. Then, we would fly 
across the Atlantic, buy a VW camper van, and travel around Europe, 
North Africa, and Turkey, until the following June. Flying back to Canada, 
we would drive to the Maritimes and back across Canada to be home in 
time for the beginning of the school year in September. We arranged to 
meet up with missionaries along the way and help out wherever we could. 


Mark Ediger’s drawing of our modified school bus, bound for Central America, 1991 


Por $2,500 we bought an old 52-passenger school bus, knowing that 
we could only afford long-term travel if we camped for free most of the 
way. Greg kept the traditional yellow-and-black paint on the outside. No 
wonder Mexicans and Guatemalans routinely flagged us down, hoping 
to catch a ride! But inside, the bus became our well-crafted tiny home. 
Greg had gutted the inside and constructed walls to make a kitchen/ 
dining room and a bathroom. There were individually curtained bunks 
with shelves for each of the children, library shelves, tile floors, and 
water tanks—even upholstered seating, a tiny washing machine, and ait- 
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conditioning! On the roof rack, we could lash large bottles of water. 
Inside, we felt safe surrounded by all that steel. 


All went according to plan, mostly. We traveled slowly through 
Mexico and crossed the border into Guatemala. On the way to Tikal, 
we were driving along a road through the Guatemalan jungle—having 
been told, “Drive straight through! Do not stop!” because of violence 
in the region—when something happened to our bus. The engine gave 
out right near the edge of a cliff. We were stranded. And because other 
fully loaded busses kept coming around the corner at speed, Greg had 
to direct traffic through the night. When he got a lift on the back of 
a passing pickup truck and went for help, I was left alone with four 
children. Oh, how we prayed! 

Thankfully, the Guatemalans were very helpful. They took turns 
trying to tow our bus out of the mud and up the steep hill. They provided 
us with fruit to eat, places to wash because the water tanks had broken, 
and even a horse for our young son to ride. On the third day, after family 
prayers, our nine-year-old son David told me, “I feel Jesus going deeper 
into my heart.” And on that day, we were found by missionaries in 
Poptun. 

The missionary family took us to the property where they lived 
with their five children and with five widows, each one with her own 
children. The widows and their families were each housed in their own 
separate dwellings. They raised pigs and chickens for food. And there 
were other beautiful creatures on the property, too. There was a toucan 
raised from an egg, a thieving parrot named Lorito Malo (bad parrot) and, 
most alarmingly, a coral snake—one day it was found under the picnic 
table where our children were doing their homeschooling lessons, bare 
feet swinging. A swift slice with the machete took care of that poisonous 
problem, but now our young sons ran around the property with the 
missionary boys, armed with machetes, looking for snakes under every 
rock. 

The Guatemalan experience was transformational, not only for the 
immediate future but also for what was to come. After spending some 
time with these good people, we gave them our bus to use as another 
home for the widows and orphans, and flew back to BC for Christmas. 
Then it was off to Europe in the New Year. 

Later, that missionary family wrote to say that a local evangelist had 
found a used engine for the bus and had decided that it would be a good 
traveling home for him. So, the missionaries traded the bus for land on 
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which they built a little school. A fitting exchange for our yellow school 
bus, we thought. 

Having camped on the beaches and in the high mountains of Mexico 
and Central America in our school bus, we flew across the Atlantic and 
purchased a VW camper for the second part of our journey. Over the 
next months, we parked our camper overnight in view of places like 
the Parthenon in Athens, the Circus Maximus in Rome, and the Atlas 
mountains of Morocco. 

The stories of our often hair-raising and humorous adventures 
of that year were written down in lengthy letters that the children and 
I wrote and mailed weekly to our parents from places like Antigua, 
Istanbul, Budapest, and Marrakesh. And yes, we even sent a postcard 
from Yugoslavia in the middle of their civil war. 

Throughout our year-long travels, our longsuffering children 
sometimes loved what we did, and sometimes endured it. They climbed 
up volcanoes—active and dormant—and through Mayan ruins. They 
trooped through the art galleries and museums in Europe, and explored 
every Anabaptist-Mennonite historic site we could find. They met and 
played with children of many nationalities, children of locals and of 
missionaries. At Zurich we saw where Anabaptists had been drowned 
in the river. The torture chambers in a Salzburg castle were a macabre 
favorite of our sons. We visited many cities and ruins in Italy, Greece, 
and Turkey—Rome, Thessalonica, Philippi, and Ephesus—cities visited 
by the Apostle Paul on his missionary journeys to encourage the young 
churches. 

We drove to the archaeological sites of the “seven churches” 
addressed in the book of Revelation, now in present day Turkey. Before 
afriving at the natural infinity pools of warm water nestled in the hillside 
of Laodicea (now Pamukkale), I read aloud the words addressed to the 
church in Laodicea, “Because you are lukewarm, and neither cold nor 
hot, I am about to spit you out of my mouth.” * Our young sons took 
the Scriptures to heart and, to our dismay, put their faces in the white- 
muddy warm water, took in big gulps of water, and then spit it out of 
their mouths, droplets of water falling on everyone sitting by the pool! 
Oh, dear. 

During the trip, Dorolen told God that never again would she go 
to Guatemala, ever. The coral snakes, live volcanoes, vampire bats, and 
fierce thunder-lightning storms had made the decision for her. But just 
over three years later, when she was 15, she found herself in Guatemala 


32. Revelation 3:14-16. 
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again, as a member of a group of Valley Christian School students that 
Greg and I accompanied under the leadership of Les and Rita Peters (no 
relation). Years later she even went again, this time for several months 
with her husband and baby Livia, helping Les and Rita with the work 
of Impact Ministries in Tactic. This was an organization that Greg and 
I helped start and on whose Board we served. For our family, each of 
these developments was in some way connected to the fact that we had 
left part of our heart—with our school bus—in Guatemala. 

There ate many other stories, too. Another book, perhaps? The 
offspring have certainly been begging for it. 


Home again but not at home 


After that year, the world looked different. Shortly afterward, I stood 
overwhelmed in the aisle of a department store, crying and feeling lost. 
What was on offer here, I did not want. Our house felt too big. Where 
did we belong? After a decade of pastoring at the Greendale church, my 
parents had left. So where was church now? Home had become much 
bigger now—being in one part of home meant being away from another. 
Being found in one place meant being lost to another. 

It became a challenge trying to be patient with people who believed 
that only their way of living was “biblical” and best. Even then, I could 
hardly fault them. This might be the only way that they knew. However, 
our family had seen other ways. We had seen other ways of living out 
faith and life, including the MB missionary in Portugal who took Greg 
out to the pub for a beer or the big, warm-hearted hugs and boisterous 
singing in a Guatemalan church. I began doubting that I “knew” what 
was “right.” For me, there was no longer only one “biblical”? way to do 
church, live life, or follow God. 

We returned to the MB church where Greg and I had been married. 
Valley Christian School offered me another contract, this time teaching 
Grade Seven. Shortly afterward, I would become the principal and we 
would start a high school. Life settled into routine. Our daughter was 
already happily settled in Grade Eight at MEI, but Greg and I (or maybe it 
was just me) made the decision to transfer her to the new Valley Christian 
high school for Grade Nine. 

Reflecting back, I was partially motivated by my desire for the 
success of the new high school—for that we needed a strong cohort of 
registered students. My daughter cried at night and I was sympathetic, but 
insisted. She has long since forgiven me, but how I still wish that I had 
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valued her desires at least as much as what I believed was good for her 
and the school. 

Our daughter obeyed, but let it be known that she was unhappy. She 
cut, permed, and dyed her beautiful hair orange. She bought cigarettes, but 
brought the package to me after smoking only two behind our property. 
She said she didn’t want to be a bad influence on her younger brothers. I 
felt almost sorry for her—that she needed to be so responsible, even in 
this small rebellion. 

Dorolen stayed at Valley Christian through Grade 12, part of the 
first graduating class. She was well taught, for the most part, and did 
brilliantly, not only in high school, but also in her university undergraduate 
and graduate degree programs. She is now a full-time faculty member at 
Trinity Western University. 

Our three sons—first Jonathan, then David, and then Matthew— 
left Valley Christian School for public school by the end of Grade 
Nine. One son had been happy, but he sensed it was time to leave for 
academic and athletic opportunities elsewhere. Another son clearly felt 
trapped and distressed; the “Christian box” was too small to contain 
him. Another son’s resistance to what he was taught in Bible class was 
expressed in casual and charming, offhand challenges. It was influencing 
his classmates, one teacher said. Better for the class if he was not there, 
we were told. 

My children’s stories are their own to tell, so I will say little more 
except that they have grown up into adults who are strong and gentle, 
wise and kind. They ate raising up children—their own and those they 
teach—to be the same. They have shown a keen interest in studying 
languages—French, German, Spanish, Chinese and Korean—and keep 
up relationships with friends from other parts of the world. At the time 
of this writing, Jonathan has been a high school teacher in China for five 
years. Our David went to visit him there. Dorolen and her family are off 
on their own three-month tour of Europe. And Matthew? More of his 
story comes in a moment. 


The Bible 


It was the somewhat cheeky query of a student in my Grade Eight Bible 
class that prompted me to return to my first love, the study of the Bible. 
“How do you know?” he challenged in response to my statement of fact. 
I answered absent-mindedly, but my mind was turning. How did I know? 
Much of what I thought I knew about the Bible was based on what I had 
been told to be true. 
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I still needed courses to complete a Bachelor of Science degree with 
a teachable major in Biology, in order to make me employable in both 
public and private schools. Continuing along that path made perfect sense. 
Cross-cultural trips to Guatemala and Romania were going well. The 
administrative team—of which I was part, in my role as principal—had 
taken Valley Christian School through the government evaluation and we 
had achieved the highest rating possible! The head of the Independent 
Schools branch of the Ministry of Education even telephoned me, 
inviting me to join their team of people evaluating Independent Schools 
throughout British Columbia. 

“But I want to study Hebrew!” was all my heart told my head. 

In a professionally impractical move, but with the support of the 
good man to whom I am married, I resigned from my position at the 
school, traded in my credits, and registered as a full-time student at 
Trinity Western University, aiming for a BA in Biblical Studies. 

Most surprising to me, my father was alarmed. That his daughter 
was going to university for biblical studies awakened his fears. He told 
me stories of classmates from high school who had lost their faith when 
they had gone to university. Their high view of the Bible changed when 
it became an “academic” subject for them. The faith of some of the 
children from families in his church came under threat while studying the 
Bible in university. 

To be honest, I was afraid, too. I pictured “correct” doctrinal belief 
as a disc without guardrails, floating above a hell-like abyss. If I stayed 
close enough to the theological center, I would be safe. But when I 
ventured too close to the theological perimeter, I became terrified that I 
might plunge into the abyss. Once the label of “liberal” or “universalist” 
was applied, an insider within the family of faith could quickly become 
an outsider. For me, it was never only about having the correct beliefs; 
it was about remaining in good standing with my family of faith. 

A new pastor was called to our church. Soon the leadership began 
removing the titles of “pastor” and “elder” from leading women. Our 
male leaders were trying to be “biblical,” they claimed. We were placing 
ourselves under the authority of Scripture, we were told. 

My husband and I felt lost and sad. I had no desire to be an elder 
or pastor! But I felt for the women who had been thrust to the outside. 
Women put outside the circle of men. 


33. My mother was listening in on one of our conversations about the hopes and dangers 
implicit in “universalism” and she pointed out that she had read that one of her favorite authors, 
George MacDonald, had experienced a similar struggle. She read that he eventually left his work in 
the church and went to teach in the academy at the University of London. 
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My husband has always been more of a feminist than I am. So, 
for him, this was just wrong, We, too, were trying our best to interpret 
the Scriptures carefully and to live under biblical authority. But now we 
found ourselves in disagreement with our own faith family over how 
these Scriptures could be interpreted. 

It would have helped if our church leaders had acknowledged the 
range of ways that Christians have interpreted the Bible on the topic 
of women in ministry leadership. If they had said, “And we choose, 
however, to interpret the Bible this way,’ we might have been able to 
accept that. But to name their way as “she biblical way,” with the subtext 
that other ways were not, even when so many Christians have interpreted 
the Bible in ways that permit their daughters to exercise leadership gifts 
freely and equally, just didn’t make sense. Was this the way of humility? It 
did not feel that way. 

Quietly, we left the Mennonite Brethren. 

We joined the Vineyard Church where my sister’s family attended 
and we breathed in the spaciousness. Other kinds of walls and blind spots 
would become visible eventually. Going from one church to another may 
be freeing in some respects, but may become binding in other ways. Still, 
this was a refreshing season. It was the Vineyard that would first ask me 
to preach. 

One day, I went for a walk with my heart full. I was talking to God 
of my love for him and of my yearning to study the Bible and to share 
with others what I had learned. To be excluded by the faith family of 
one’s birth was so very painful. “Why didn’t you make me a son?” I burst 
out. 

“Because I wanted a daughter,’ came the surprisingly swift and 
unexpected response to my mind. This was then followed by a knowledge 
that settled deep into my spirit, “I gave you that yearning to study the 
Bible and learn of me. Because I wanted that in a daughter.” 

After the completion of my degree, I took time to do “nothing,” 
What are you doing, Dorothy? Nothing! But you must be doing 
something? Well, we were volunteering with Youth for Christ and I was 
doing a little teacher-on-call work. Plus, Dorolen needed help planning 
for her wedding and Matthew needed me to drive him to his track-and- 
field training sessions that had become year-round and six-days-a-week. 
But since I had taken up studying Greek at the seminary, at least I could 
study my vocabulary while I watched Matthew train. 

But, otherwise, nothing. 
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Death and life: theology under duress 


Our next-door neighbor friend, just 39 years old, died of cancer. 

He was a gentle and creative person. Near the end, he told Greg that 
he was at peace with the Creator whom he encountered in nature. Even 
when he knew that he was dying, he refused to verbalize an agreement to 
the doctrinal statement presented to him by his mother’s pastor. Because, 
as he told Greg, he could not follow that kind of God, a God who would 
send people like him to hell. In other words, he refused to accept that 
people—those who could not believe that God would send people to 
hell—would themselves be damned by the Creator. 

Ironically, persons of less integrity and moral character than our 
next-door neighbor might have given their assent just to please their 
mother and her pastor. But he could not and he did not. 

After he died, his mother’s pastor telephoned me. “Did he decide 
for God?” the pastor wanted to know, adding that he did not want to 
give unfounded hope to the family. He, too, was a person of integrity, 
someone who lived what he believed. 

I answered politely, saying I did not know. But an anger welled up, 
inwardly—not at the pastor himself, but at a theology that forced him 
to ask such a question. Is it not outside our human job description, I 
wondered, to discern a person’s eternal destiny? Could we not just 
surrender that to God’s justice and his goodness and then let him decide? 
Even concerning his accusers and abusers, Jesus prayed, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 

And then another death. A car crash in January. The first month of 
a new millennium, in the year 2000. Our youngest son. Fifteen years old. 
Matthew. 

Walking toward the elevator, numbly, I recall going to the hospital 
morgue to identify our son. Turning to my left, I see the profile of 
the Silent One. His face is set. His right hand clasps mine and leads 
me forward. “Where are you taking me?” I cry in my spirit. “I don’t 
want to go there.” But only Silence answers back, the grip of his hand 
strengthening, even hurting. “But where else can I go, if not with your” 
And the two of us went on together. 

It was mostly Silence with Presence, in those first years. 

Words failed utterly. 

In their best attempts to comfort, some said, “At least Matt was a 
Christian.” The anger flamed up quietly, inwardly. “If he were not,” I 
thought to myself, “would I stand over the coffin of my beautiful boy 
and say, ‘It would have been better for you if you’d never been born?” 
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Unauthorized questions, unspoken questions, but expressed as a 
lament to God. 

My sister’s husband came with his guitar, bringing words and music. 
Song after song he sang, sitting on the piano stool in our living room. In 
the morning that followed, for a few moments at least, his songs were 
singing in my heart as I awakened. 

And I thought about the day of Matthew’s birth. 

One wave of pain at a time. One breath at a time. Embracing the 
pain, pronouncing it “good,” and then surrendering to its life-bringing 
work. I remember singing very loudly with each new wave, “I just want 
to be a sheep: Baa, Baa!” And the nurse-midwife, she asked me, “Why do 
you want to be a sheep, honey? Do you think they have an easier time of 
ite” 

“Yes, they do!” I wanted to shout back at her. 

It was in the birthing room of the hospital, in the small hours of 
the morning, that my husband and I first met our son. And we named 
him Matthew. I could not have known it then, but the lessons I learned 
in the birthing room created a tiny but secure space for life to grow when 
suffering would be encountered again, even in the valley shadowed with 
death. 

As profoundly different as the morgue was from the birthing room, 
the suffering of bringing life and meeting death were profoundly similar 
for me. My son was born one breath at a time, through one wave of pain 
at a time. And I wondered, in some way yet unimaginable, whether this 
new pain might also be surrendered to God and bring forth life. 

When in pain, it is Jesus on the cross I see. In his own body, Jesus 
shows me that through surrender and dying, new life may come. 

One breath at a time. 

In those days, the survival of faith depended on God receiving my 
doubts and my questions, even those that made me angry and afraid. I no 
longer felt I needed to answer for God. I could simply abandon myself 
to this inexplicable relationship, a relationship that included mystery and 
unknowing, a relationship in which God took the lead. 

How could God have foreknown and planned the death of my 
son? I could not survive that theology, that way of thinking about God. 
Such theology made me feel helpless, as before an abusive God. Any 
theological package that attempted to describe God’s ways and purposes 
was incomprehensible to me. 

So, I tried other ways of thinking about God. For me, omnipotence 
came to mean that God was all-powerful to help me when bad things 
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happened. His omniscience, his all-knowingness, that meant he knew 
best what to do next. I remember telling God, “I don’t know if this is true 
about you. But I hope you don’t mind me trying some new language.” 

When I asked him the “Why” question, he was silent. But he 
answered a question that I had not even thought to ask. He answered the 
“Who” question. In his steadfast Presence, he showed me who he was, 
is, and will be—not a rigid, dogmatic theological definition written in a 
textbook. And I have found that his steadfast Presence has become, for 
me, a durable and life-giving theology. 


A rebitth 


We were wrapped up in a grief triangle: my husband, my God, and me. 
How would we survive? Greg started to build a house, high up in a tree, 
because Matthew had so loved Mayne Island, planning to buy land there 
when he grew up. 

For me, the prospect of resuming full-time work as a teacher was 
just too painful; it required a public face. Only the study of my Hebrew 
and Greek Bibles helped order the chaos within, surprising me with an 
unexpected undercurrent of joy. 

My husband, loving and observant, asked, “Why not graduate 
school for you?” I protested the expense. There would be no career, 
no monetary value, at the end of it. But he encouraged me to take up a 
Master’s degree that required no internship or practicum, a just-for-the- 
joy-of-it two years of study in biblical languages and interpretation, with 
a thesis on the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

People have expressed admiration, saying that we have done 
brilliantly. I wish they wouldn’t. The thing is, because we were so intent 
on surviving, we immersed ourselves in our work and with each other, 
to the point that we were often emotionally and physically unavailable to 
our children and our parents. They were grieving, too. We did not know 
how to help them. We did not know how to let them help us. 

When our first grandchild, Livia Dorothy, was born, I held her in 
my arms. Could I bear to open my fearful heart to love another child? 
For with choosing to love comes pain and sometimes loss—and there are 
many ways to lose a child. But as I looked at my tiny infant granddaughter, 
I told her, “TI will love you.” And my heart opened up to love again. I have 
loved Livia and the grandchildren who came after her: Matthew, Nathan, 
Jackson, and Silas. 

My first two years of graduate school were characterized by a rich 
inner life. Awakened by God in the early hours of the day, I prayed and 
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read the Bible slowly, word by word in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek. The 
deep thrill of discovery and hearing from God through his Word in a 
quiet and protected space was so life- giving, 

My — father 
had been right. 
My view of the 
Bible did change. 
Together, he 
and I went to 
a lecture on 
the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and 
heard about the 
200 early biblical 
manuscripts, 
older by 1,200 
years than the 
earliest full copy 
of the Hebrew 
Bible that is used 
as the basis for 
modern __ Bible 
translations. 
Most of the 
manuscripts 
among the DSS 
are __ startlingly 
similar to those used to make our contemporary translations, but others? 
What does one make of the minute scribal changes in the multiple variant 
copies of books of the Bible? Observable in the transmission history are 
places where scribes updated spelling and grammar as they copied and 
edited, substituting words and even making mistakes! What does one 
do with lines that had long been understood to be “missing” from the 
authorized text, only to be found among the earlier manuscript copies in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls? 

Was God able to live and breathe through human copying, editing, 
and translating of Scripture? 

These conversations with my father were painful because the stakes 
were so high. For him, all of faith and salvation was dependent on the 
authoritative Word, transmitted in inerrant copies from the God-inspitred 


Dorothy with granddaughter Livia Wolfs 
at MA thesis defense, 2002 
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original down through to the translation we hold in our hands. Would 
acknowledging a more active human role in this God-human authorship 
partnership threaten the inspiration and authority of Scripture, he 
wondered. 

Starting into my graduate thesis year, I half-jokingly, half-seriously 
asked my father, “When are you inviting me to preach at your church?” 
With troubled anxiety evident in his face, he answered, “But you cannot 
preach, you’re a woman!” That hurt, but I understood. Women were still 
not asked to preach in most Mennonite Brethren churches. 

However, when the church that Greg and I were attending at the 
time did ask me to preach, I emerged from my study to speak and both 
of my parents came. My father was my most vocal fan. His enthusiastic 
endorsements of my sermons were completely biased, of course, but his 
ongoing pleasure in hearing me preach gave me much joy. 

Even so, what my father did at my MA graduation party in May 
2002 astonished me. I had just successfully defended my thesis to a 
gathering of over 30 people, including my daughter and our one-month- 
old breastfeeding granddaughter, Livia, and now it was time to celebrate. 
(See photo on page 47.) We had invited family and friends, and my two 
thesis advisors: Marty Abegg and Craig Broyles. Without forewarning, 
my father called up these professors to join him in a prayer of blessing 
for me, with the “laying on of hands.” Then, he whipped out a pink, satin 
Jewish prayer cap that he had found in Israel, clapped it on my head, and 
started to pray. 

He bestowed upon me, from him, the mantle of teaching the Bible. 

Stunned and speechless, I sat there. I had not asked for this. Later, 
driving aimlessly around in my car, I told God that my father must be 
mistaken. He had not asked my permission. Would God please now 
show me what I was supposed to do? 

God did not answer, at least not immediately. When in doubt, 
study, I thought. A good motto, yes? When a full tuition and housing 
scholarship for a second Master’s degree in Jewish Studies was offered, 
Greg accompanied me to the University of Oxford. The scholarship 
caught the attention of the media. My story, until now shared only with 
a few, became public property, sold as it was told on the front page of 
the Vancouver Sun on June 6, 2002. The headline read, “Oxford-bound 
mother draws inspiration from dead son, Bible. Amid grief, she found 
faith and dreams.” 

Now, once again, in the public eye. Poster girl for my university. 
Admired and lauded. But then the first fears of failure and inklings of 
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anxiety came—of not being “enough.” With eyes watching and expecting, 
that newly found rich, inner life began to collapse in upon itself. 

Then another loss. After two years of dissecting the Bible, it had 
become a lifeless body on a morgue table to me. Beautifully constructed 
by humans, but dead. I grieved. In frustration, I burst out to God, “I 
never wanted to be an authority on the Bible. I want the Bible to be an 
authority over we. But how can that be if the Bible, for me, feels dead?” 

But then God breathed a question to me while in Oxford. One 
evening, I attended a lecture by theologian John Barton with a small group 
of church people—a group that my father would likely have termed “very 
liberal” Christians. In the middle of the discussion afterward about what 
the Bible was and was not, a question flew into my thoughts, “Could the 
Bible be something more? Something more than a human writing?” And 
in my spirit I saw that Bible-body in the morgue quicken with life. And I 
knew that the Scriptures were something more. How much more, right 
then, I did not know. But definitely something God-breathed. 

The Bible began to live again for me, but differently. For I was finding 
language that took into account the diverse ways that God had lived and 
breathed within the God-human authorship partnership throughout the 
millennia. There was a pulse, faint at first, but steadily stronger. 

After graduation from Oxford, Greg continued to support his wife’s 
odd and expensive hobby throughout my PhD program in Religions 
and Theology at the University of Manchester. Here, faith continued 
to flourish. I met scholars unapologetic about being people of faith, 
whether Church of England, or Lutheran, or Jewish. Here professors 
and postgraduate students met for seminars together with chaplains, 
seminarians, and students from affiliated denominational colleges. 

Commuting to England for PhD studies meant it was possible to 
accept the part-time teaching and administrative roles offered by Trinity 
Western University. By doing so, I finally accepted the mantle of Bible 
teaching that my father had received from his own father and had now 
also bestowed upon me. The university academy was to be the place, at 


least for a season, where I would live out my calling as a teacher of the 
Bible. 


Greg’s masterwork 


Meanwhile, our life had continued also on Mayne Island where Greg 
started his own masterwork, another house-building project, in addition 
to the treehouse. 

My husband is the son of John and Agnes Peters. John was a Russian 
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Mennonite immigrant who escaped with his mother and sisters from a 
train headed to Siberia. As refugees they made their way through Europe 
after World War HU, finally coming to Canada with little education. As a 
young husband and father, Greg’s father tried to make a living by painting, 
He paid the bills doing commercial art and continued with drawing and 
painting at home. Always resourceful, they threw little away. Almost 
everything can be repaired, restored, and redeemed—this has been the 
family’s motto. They make the world beautiful around them. 

Greg is clearly his parents’ son. His masterwork—a house built 
virtually entirely with his two hands—is almost complete, more than a 
decade later. He cut down trees to clear a site. But, instead of burning the 
trees for firewood, he used the wood to build arched windows, doors, and 
kitchen cupboards. He also found a way to repurpose loads of discarded 
stone, given to him by a stonecutter. After cutting and tumbling the 
stones, he set them—stone by stone—into walls and fireplaces. Even 
some reclaimed marble that had once surfaced the wall of a Vancouver 
building found a new home in Greg’s masterwork. He also forged and 
hammered steel into spindles for the railing. 

The house needed a name, but what was it to be? An idea came while 
helping my brother-in-law Brian with a translation from the Hebrew of 
Psalm 30 for a song that he was writing. One line kept singing through 
my thoughts, “Weeping may stay for the night, but joy comes with the 
morning.” From there, a poem came and also the name of the house: 
Morningstone. 


Morningstone 


Stone rejected 
Tree for fire 
Sword of war 
Built into this house of peace for me. 


Hammered and forged, the sword. 
Sawn and shaped, the tree. 


Chiseled and set, the stone. 


Weeping may stay for the night 
But joy comes with the morning. 
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Teaching the Bible and talks with my father 


What would emerge most significantly from conversations with my father 
in preparation for writing this book was the prominent place of the Bible 
in my father’s heart. Not surprisingly, his love for the Bible imprinted 
itself upon me virtually from infancy. But differences had developed 
in the way we interpreted and taught the Bible, becoming a source of 
dissonance and distress between us. He was the person with whom I 
most wanted to discuss questions and uncertainties. However, I did not 
wish to hurt him, and so I tended to avoid the topic dearest to us. Sadly. 

My father had taught in denominational settings for his whole life, 
while most of my postsecondary teaching is in the university. His students 
comprised a relatively homogenous group, ethnically and religiously. My 
teaching context is different. 

Within any one of the required Religious Studies courses that I 
teach, there may be Muslims, Buddhists, Sikhs, atheists, and Christians. 
They come from all over the world, both gay and straight. Even among 
those professing to be Christians, some grip their tightly-constructed 
theologies with vigorous tenacity, arguing for their views with anyone 
who disagrees. Others confess much more uncertainty. Many are 
struggling with questions about the Bible and how it relates to topics like 
hell, homosexuality, science, or suffering, 

Students who are not Christian tell me they have stopped expressing 
dissenting views in online forums, having learned that some forum 
members are unwilling to listen or even try to understand them. Hostile 
responses, even from a few, make them reluctant to speak out. 

In my classroom, no one should feel like an outsider in the God- 
conversations. That is my desire. 

One day, I told my students that I noticed distress on some of their 
faces when they were being asked to consider hard questions about 
the Bible. They seemed off-balance to me and I felt badly for them. 
“Uncertainty is not easy,’ I continued, “but it may be the way of humility.” 
I invited them to ask hard questions. We would think through and critique 
out various interpretations of the Bible (humbly and respectfully, please!) 
and be entirely free to admit when we did not know. 

One student responded that it actually helped him to know that it 
was legitimate to feel uncomfortable or unsure of his ideas or beliefs. 
Coming into the course, he had been cynical, thinking that he would be 
expected to “check off” the boxes of the authorized interpretations of 
the Bible, even though he did not necessarily agree. Knowing that he was 
not expected to have all the answers was reassuring. He added that, “God 
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is far greater than whatever understanding a human perspective could 
hope to give.” 

I remembered back to that nine-year-old version of me who was 
already so weary of having to know and defend the “right” answers. And 
I was glad that some of my students welcomed uncertainty with relief, as 
part of a deeper relationship with God. 

Like my Bible-teaching father, I also hope that my students will come 
to love and follow the timeless and cross-cultural truths to which the 
Bible gives witness, and that they will know the salvation of Yahweh God 
through Jesus. But what does that “salvation” mean? In the university 
setting, I cannot simply tell my students, “Be saved! Accept the Bible as 
truth! Learn it! Replicate it for the exam!” 

“How is a professor of biblical studies meant to teach such a class?” 
I asked my father one day. 

“We never were taught to think critically about the Bible,” he replied. 
“We just believed what we were told.” 

While I did not learn biblical criticism from my father, I did learn 
from him many things useful for teaching the Bible: a deep love for God’s 
Word and for students, a habit of careful preparation, and a humility 
in interpretation—all held together with a blue-collar hands-in-the-dirt 
earthiness, a love for humor, and a good story. “Students remember who 
you are more than what you teach them,” he still reminds me. 


Research and writing 


Over the years, my research has resulted in a resumé of published 
scholarly writings that has steadily grown. These publications are the 
fruit of work done at graduate school, on a postdoctoral fellowship, on 
research fellowships at the University of Oxford, and while teaching at 
Trinity Western University. I have presented my research at international 
gatherings of scholars and given more popular-style lectures in places 
like London and Ljubljana (Slovenia), Italy and Israel, Toronto and Tartu 
(Estonia). 

On his bookshelf, my father proudly displays my scholarly book on 
Noah traditions in the Dead Sea Scrolls, my published PhD dissertation.™ 
However, the complexities and intricacies of the Hebrew and Aramaic 
languages made it difficult for him to navigate and he expressed sadness 
at not understanding it. He has always valued speaking and writing that 


34. Dorothy M. Peters, Noah Traditions in the Dead Sea Scrolls: Conversations and Controversies of 
Antiquity, Early Judaism and Its Literature, No. 26 (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2008). 
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“speaks from the heart and 7 the heart.” My book was just too cerebral 
for him to enjoy. 

But he enjoyed my preaching and encouraged me. He would say, 
“You should send that to the MB Herald.” This kept ringing in my 
thoughts. When my husband and I were contemplating our return to the 
denomination of my youth, I planned and prepared a special Father’s 
Day present, the beginning of two little articles for the MB Hera/d that 
would speak to both heart and mind. The editor graciously accepted 
them both. My father and mother were both delighted. As a writer, I 
had finally arrived. 

New ways of expression began to open up. 

My song-writing brother-in-law was taking a university Hebrew 
course, but had to miss many classes when he was on tour and so he 
asked me to tutor him through the year. Watching Brian translate Psalm 
30 word by word from Hebrew to English, I noticed that he paid 
particular attention to the poetry and music within the biblical Psalm— 
and I understood something new. He was translating from one poetic 
expression to another, complete with repetitions, parallels, synonyms, 
and concrete word-pictures. But most gloriously for me was the insight 
that poetry can choose not to supply all of the words that prose might 
demand. The Scriptures, especially in poetry, are permitted to say more 
than one thing at a time. From Brian’s translation a song was born. 

Brian and I started to write song lyrics together, adapted from the 
poem-songs of the Dead Sea Scrolls. These poem-songs from over 
2,000 years ago are, in themselves, passionate and intimate expressions 
of ancient theological interpretations of Hebrew Scripture. Then came 
the musical settings, written and recorded by Brian and the SHTYR Poets, 
themselves a new interpretation.” 

Poetry. Fewer words written by us. More white space within which 
the Spirit might speak. Surrender of control. Writing in community, 
together with friends and family. This is the way I best love to write. And 
mote of that was on its way. 


35. Dorothy M. Peters, “Through the breaking waves of death: New life from surrendered 
suffering,’ Mennonite Brethren Herald 51/11 (November 2012): 18; and “You have engraved eternity 
on this heart of stone: A story of recovery through the eyes of a teacher,’ MBH 52/2 (February 
2013): 16-17. 

36. Dorothy M. Peters with Brian Doerksen, music by SHIYR Poets, “In the Bereavement 
of My Soul (Dead Sea Scrolls Cave 1)” on Songs for the Journey Volume 1, 2014; Dorothy M. Peters 
with Brian Doerksen, music by SHIYR Poets, “Without You (Dead Sea Scrolls Cave 1)” on Songs 
Jor the Journey Volume 2, 2015; and Dorothy M. Peters with Brian Doerksen, Teresa Trask, and Brian 
Thiessen, music by SHIYR Poets, “When Justice Sings (Dead Sea Scrolls Caves 1 and 4), forthcoming. 
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On working with men 


Up until my university-teaching season of life, most males in my life 
had fallen into familiar, carefully bounded categories: family members, 
teachers, pastors, or colleagues in work settings in which we were 
continually surrounded by many people. Males-as-friends were part of 
the couple friendships that Greg and I shared with other couples. 

Now I found myself as a married woman working in a faculty 
department comprised almost entirely of men, relatively close to 
my age, men who scarcely knew my husband. There were numerous 
opportunities for one-on-one professional conversations—in our offices, 
at conferences, while traveline—that could easily transition into speaking 
of our personal lives. Emotional attachments could easily form. I felt the 
pull and I worried about this. 

I had not developed a category for professional-quasi-friendship 
relationships with men. And I found few resources for navigating this 
new territory, other than the usual “Don’t do this! Don’t do that!” kinds 
of pronouncements. My father had only male colleagues when he taught 
at Bible school. 

The prohibitions are understandable. Everyone has a story about 
the massive hurt and destruction caused when men and women who 
work together do not observe proper interpersonal boundaries—this 
seems to be especially true in settings where the dynamic of spiritual or 
religious leadership is involved. 

Several women shared stories that helped me. A graduate student 
close to my age told me that she had been receiving far too much attention 
from some of her male professors at her university. Her response had 
been to dress down, removing jewelry, makeup, and perfume. Hardly a 
long-term solution, I thought, but she did what she needed to do in order 
to survive. Another scholar friend from another university shared about 
an emotional attachment she had developed with a male colleague. While 
it was never physically expressed, she managed to take the initiative to 
stop it. 

From these friends, I learned that the possibility of unhealthy 
relationships between male and female colleagues in the workplace does 
exist, but that I could take the initiative to establish healthy relationships 
with the men with whom I work. The intimate comradery of the “buddy- 
buddy” friendship that I sometimes observe between my male colleagues 
may not be mine, at least not until there are a few more women in my 
field! But in the meantime, from the way that my male colleagues have 
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treated me, I know that healthy interpersonal relationships—without a 
sexual dimension—are perfectly possible. 

Then, of course, there was Greg, my steady support and confidante. 
As we talked about these workplace challenges, he would tell me, “TI trust 
you. I know that you value your friendships far too much for you to 
risk stepping over the line.’ For me, he has been my best protection—a 
husband who does not speak out of fear, who knows me fully and trusts 
me fully. 


A journey home 


“T could see you teaching at Columbia Bible College someday,” my father 
said. For this reason, when I was offered a course at the place where my 
father had taught for so many years, I immediately accepted. When the 
call came from the principal of the ACTS seminaries—a consortium of 
schools that includes the Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary (MBBS 
Canada)—with the request to teach a course, I knew exactly whom to call 
first with the news. 

That even a minor part of my vocation is in service among the 
Mennonite Brethren is a significant part of living out the legacy from my 
father and grandfather. 

Remarkable to me has been my father’s transformative journey. He 
has intentionally passed along the legacy of pastoring, preaching, and 
teaching the Bible to his own daughter and to his niece, a vocational 
transmission across generations and gender. It was deeply gratifying to 
see him encourage Christine through seminary, through her first attempts 
at preaching, and in her calling to Highland Community Church as a 
pastor. At our family blessing ceremony, he researched and prepared a 
message about women in ministry leadership from his own fresh study 
of the Bible; and then conferred the family mantle of pastoral ministry 
on her. 

Highland felt like home. For Greg, Highland felt like the Mennonite 
church in which he had grown up, because it placed an emphasis on 
peace, justice, and feeding the hungry, too. And so, we returned to the 
Mennonite Brethren, in its particular expression at Highland. 


A few words of reflection 


Writing from the heart, as I have done in this chapter, has been difficult 
at times. By contrast, my scholarly writing unfolds coolly and slowly, with 
linear logic, from introduction to final conclusions. But here, my story 
comes out in warm outbursts from the heart. 
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While opening up my life orally from the university lectern or the 
church pulpit might leave this introvert spent and feeling exposed, it is 
incredibly life-giving, too. For as I look into the faces and eyes of those 
looking back at me, I see holy conversations happening. And some come 
to me afterward and reciprocate by telling me the stories of what they are 
hearing and learning. 

But writing from the heart in a memoir, documented on paper, 
published for anyone to read—this is different! It is different from 
journaling, when I write for an audience of One. I am at once aware 
of a larger audience, one mostly hidden from me, and I am torn. My 
desire is to offer myself generously and transparently, but my instinct for 
concealment, self-preservation, and protection also rages strong, Those 
reading these pages have seen into my soul. They know my doubts and 
uncertainties. But I know little or nothing of them. And I wonder also 
how those linked to my story will receive what I have written about them. 

When Christine and I began our quest, we knew we needed to start 
with the who-am-I question before exploring the how-did-we-get-here 
question. But as for my story, this is all that ’m capable of writing now. 
Perhaps as we migrate back through the generations of our family and 
as we think and reflect on the courageous journeys our ancestor-parents 
have made, I may find courage to open my heart yet further. 

Nov, it is time to listen to Christine. 


Over to Christine 


Christine’s growing-up years formed her life and shaped her vocation 
differently than did my growing-up years. For me, subtle signposts along 
the way directed me away from pastoring and teaching within my own 
denomination. In contrast, Christine’s vocational path quite naturally 
followed and developed the pastoral and teaching gifts of her mother, 
as Betty had received and lived out the pastoral and teaching gifts of her 
father Jacob. 
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She is carrying on her grandfathers and her uncles ministry. 
So we have three generations of pastors in the family: 
Christine, Leonard, and Jacob. 

—Betty Kampen 


(4 aes would make a good pastot’s wife, Christine,” my mother Betty 

(Doerksen) Kampen said to me one day. In fact, she said it more 
than once. Yes, I could have been a good pastor’s wife; however, my 
mother’s influence as a deacon and teacher in the church shaped me not 
for marriage to a pastor, but rather to be a pastor myself. 

Many yeats ago, as a young woman in my early twenties, I was in 
the local Christian bookstore and spotted a picture of a shepherdess 
tending her flock of sheep. The picture, by 19th-century French artist 
Jean-Francois Millet, was painted in muted earth tones. The shepherdess 
was wearing peasant clothes—a long dress with a shawl—and she was 
standing just to the right of the picture’s center, partially turned toward 
the viewer, head slightly bowed, hands clasped around her rod, as if in 
prayer. Her flock was peacefully grazing behind her, while a sheepdog in 
the distance looked on. I was captivated. I had never before seen a piece 
of art depicting a woman as a shepherd; and the picture immediately 
drew me in. My mother was with me in the store and I said to her, “I 
want that picture for my birthday” and she obliged my wish. Looking 
back now, I suspect that it was then that God began to awaken within me 
a call to my eventual vocation as a pastor, though it would not come to 
fruition until decades later. 


Growing up in my family 


Considering my family story, it might not seem surprising that I should 
find myself shepherding a flock. My parents were heavily involved in 
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church leadership throughout my growing-up years, and my grandfather 
and uncle were Mennonite Brethren pastors. Yet, it is a life I never could 
have seen comine—God does indeed do things in our lives beyond what 
we could think to ask or imagine. 

My family story is grace-filled, considering the early years of both 
my parents. From my study of Family Systems during seminary, I often 
wondered how my mother and father, who had experienced so much 
trauma and loss in their younger years, could provide such a happy and 
healthy family for my brother, sister, and me. 

At age 13, my mother lost her father, Jacob J. Doerksen. Upon 
his death, she and her 15-year-old brother Len took over running the 
family farm, working also at jobs in town to support the family, as well 
as continuing their high school studies. Money was very tight and my 
mother worked hard. And as we will see when we get to my mothet’s 
story, she grieved privately and intensely the loss of the father she had 
loved so much. No one provided support for that kind of grief in those 
days. 

My father John Kampen also experienced trauma and loss. His 
family was evacuated from their village in Russia in 1943, after a night of 
holding vigil at the deathbed of his two-year-old sister. They buried Mary 
in her crib-turned-coffin before fleeing at daylight. Together with his 
parents, Johann and Maria, and younger brother Abe, my father became 
a refugee. My grandfather was conscripted into the German army as 
a translator, never to return to his family. After five years in Europe, 
moving from place to place, the remaining little family arrived in Canada. 
My father was 14 years old and 89 pounds. 

He attended a year of Bible school at the Bethel Bible Institute in 
Abbotsford and, at age 23, returned to high school to complete Grade 13, 
and then went to teacher training at the University of British Columbia 
(UBC) in Vancouver. My father began his teaching career in the small 
community of Williams Lake in the interior of British Columbia. 

After high school, my mother also went to Bible school in Abbotsford 
and then on to further theological training at Mennonite Brethren Bible 
College (MBBC) in Winnipeg. After taking her teacher training at UBC, 
she also found herself in Williams Lake for her first teaching job. 

My father was boarding at the home of Roy and Mabel Gueck, when 
my mother showed up at their door, desperately looking for a place to 
live. The Guecks were not planning to rent out their basement suite any 
longer, but Mabel said later, “When I saw those big brown eyes, I just 
couldn’t say no.” She warned my mother that there was a gentleman 
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boarding with them upstairs, but my mother was not dissuaded; she was 
just relieved to have found a place to live. Soon after, her younger sister 
Esther came north to join her in the basement apartment, taking a job 
as a nursing assistant in the local hospital. My mother was glad to have 
Esther’s company. 

The Guecks were wonderful to my parents and to this day hold a 
very special place in their hearts. Roy and Mabel became like second 
parents and Roy provided fatherly presence and care. 

My parents were married the following summer on August 2, 1963, 
in the Clearbrook MB Church in Abbotsford. They returned to Williams 
Lake for one more year of teaching as a married couple. My father wanted 
to receive further theological training, however, so the following year 
they headed to Winnipeg so that he could attend Canadian Mennonite 
Bible College (CMBC), one of the founding colleges—together with 
MBBC—of what is now Canadian Mennonite University (CMU). 

Like 
Dorothy, my 
first home 
was a dorm. I 
was born on 
November 26, 
1965, during 
my father’s 
second year 
of studies. 
My ~~ mother 
remembers 
that when she 
arrived home 
from the 
hospital with 
me a week 
later, my father 
had strung 
Christmas 
lights around 


. Betty and John with Christine at his graduation from CMBC, 1966 
my crib. 


Our little family returned to BC, where my father resumed his 
teaching career, spending a number of summers at the university to 
complete a Bachelor’s degree. My mother became a full-time mother and 
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homemaker to a family that came to include my brother James and my 
sister Janice. Her desire to be at home with her children was a central 
value in her life, an honorable choice. She also immersed herself in 
church life. 

My mother and father both worked so hard as children and young 
adults that they were probably a bit too easy on their own children! 
However, part of family togetherness still took place around work. 
Our family had a large garden and each fall my father would dig out 
the potatoes while James, Janice, and I collected the produce that would 
appear from under each plant. The summer after Grade 11, I did not 
have a job, so my mother joined me in a local berry patch and we picked 
raspberries together. 

When Uncle Abe Kampen took his family on vacation, our family 
would take care of his poultry farm. James, Janice, and I collected the 
eges and, while my father completed the other daily chores, we were 
happy to jump on our cousin’s trampoline and ride their motorbike down 
the driveway into the back field. 

In exchange for our labors on his farm, Uncle Abe would loan us 
his truck and camper each summer. My mother is fond of saying that 
out best family times were in Abe’s camper. We enjoyed being together 
on our annual two-week camping trips to points in BC, Alberta, and 
Washington State—somewhere different each year. 

A central priority of family life for my mother was that we would eat 
dinner together. Meals were early so if any of us had evening activities 
there was still time to eat in a leisurely way. We often lingered over the 
meal, talking about the events of our days or exploring other topics that 
came up while we ate together. Usually, we had devotional reading and 
prayer before we would leave the table and begin our evening. 

My siblings and I never “rebelled” in any significant way, so my 
parents did not feel particularly “strict” to me—they were loving and 
gentle. Home was a safe and secure place. 

However, at a young age I do recall viewing the role and place of 
women and mothers differently from my mother. Even though I knew 
almost no women who had paid employment or full-time careers, I 
remember thinking that women (and their spouses) should make their 
own choices about what their family lives would look like, in terms of 
roles and responsibilities. 

One of the various, vivid recollections of conversations that 
highlighted this difference took place when I was about 20 years old, 
returning home with my parents from an anniversary celebration of 
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Columbia Bible Institute. I was seated in the back of the car, behind my 
mother, as my father drove up to the corner of Clearbrook and Old Yale 
Roads. When I noted out loud that there had not been one woman at the 
front leading any part of the evening’s events, my mother replied, “Who 
is going to take care of the children? They will be out on the street!” 
Being the 
compliant young 
person I was, I 
did not challenge 
this statement 
or say anything 
further, but 
within myself I 
quietly disagreed. 
In later years, my 
mother played an 
important role 
in the history of 
that same school, 
now Columbia 
Bible — College, 
when she became 
the first woman 
elected to serve 


on its governing 
Board. 

Katie Funk Wiebe provides some cultural context for what I was 
hearing from my mother. Widowed in 1962, Katie explores her experience 
as a woman who was no longer able to choose to remain at home with 
her children. She writes, “Now I had to choose a career just like a man, 
which frightened me. I couldn’t go back only to homemaking,””” 

Yet, there was at that time a cultural guilt experienced by mothers 
who worked, whether or not their circumstances forced them to. Katie 
remembers, “I read articles that heaped guilt on working mothers, 
assuring them that their children would not turn out well. I wondered 
what I could do to escape that punishment.” Ironically, in the search 
for her new identity following widowhood, Katie found more help in 
books written for divorcees! “Writers of these books were more willing 


Betty with Christine, Stanley Park, Vancouver 


37. Katie Funk Wiebe, Alone: A Widow’ Search for Joy (Wheaton, IL: Tyndale House Publishers, 
1976), 70. 
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to accept the gut-level realities of life than writers of religious books for 
widows.” 

Knit together with my mother’s beliefs about women and mothering, 
there seemed to be the assumption that daughters etew up to be married 
and financially supported by husbands. One high school summer I did 
not get a job, but my younger brother did. My mother tried to console me 
by saying, “It is more important that James get a job, because someday he 
will have to support a family.” 

As I moved into the workforce, I came into contact with many 
women who needed to work in paid employment as I did. I worked 
alongside women in various life circumstances—martried, divorced, 
single parents, never married without children—all who for various 
reasons were supporting themselves and families. 

It seems now that my memories around various interchanges with 
my mother on this topic are remembered so vividly, even so many 
years later, because the values that they communicated did not hold the 
same weight for me in my generation, as they did for my mother in her 
generation. And perhaps I did not always question her as respectfully as 
a loving mother-daughter relationship requires. I do recall leaving my 
mother in tears after one such conversation, although I can no longer 
remember the details. 


Growing up in my church 


I have always loved the church and the church has loved me. As a young 
girl, my family belonged to Eben-Ezer Mennonite Church in Abbotsford. 
Even now, when I have occasion to return to the congregation of my 
childhood, warm feelings envelop me as I enter the sanctuary. With 
gratefulness, I remember that this is the place where I first came to know 
God. 

My memories include Pastor Jake Tilitzky’s gentle and kind voice, 
preaching creative and thoughtful sermons. I have a vivid, early memory 
of one particular Sunday evening service—the children had been invited 
on this occasion to see what happened at communion. I was seated with 
my mother, as my father was helping serve, and I wondered what the 
bread tasted like in my mother’s mouth. I recall placing my long tresses 
over the back of the pew and the woman in the row behind me playing 
with my hair. Turning the pages of the little black Gesangbuch (hymnal), 
counting the hymn numbers, I remember accidentally tearing one of the 
very thin pages! 


38. Wiebe, Alone, 72. 
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Eventually, the church was bursting at the seams and my parents 
became charter members of a daughter church, Emmanuel Mennonite. 
At 15, I was part of the first baptismal group of the new church and was 
accepted into membership. It was exciting to be part of this new venture. 
Love for the church motivated me to want to participate in all aspects 
of its life, including attending meetings where the fledgling church was 
developing its constitution. Fifteen-yeat-olds attending church business 
meetings was rather unusual. I know this because the moderator of the 
church approached me after one of these meetings and thanked me for 
attending! 

My parents were deeply involved in the life of the church, serving as 
head deacons and on church council. My mother taught both adults and 
children, providing loving care for many through various life crises. 

Emmanuel Mennonite Church was filled with down-to-earth, warm, 
caring people and I experienced this community as an extended family. 
Although I did not see women in pastoral roles, I did see competent 
female leaders and did not ever hear teaching that would prohibit women 
from any form of ministry in the church. It was a joy to be part of our 
small youth group. I liked being with the adults who served as our youth 
sponsors; and it was clear that they enjoyed spending time with us. 

When my sister Janice was diagnosed with cancer at age 21, the 
church walked with our family and demonstrated healing love in her 
suffering, As she went through chemotherapy and lost all of her hair, one 
of the most memorable gestures of care came from a former hairdresser 
who gave Janice a T-shirt that proclaimed, “Bald is beautiful.” 

Quite early on in the life of the congregation, five very young 
children passed away in a period of a few years. This brought the church 
closer together and shaped it more deeply as a community of love and 
support for each other. 

Emmanuel was led by pastors who embodied pastoral ministry as 
portrayed in the image of a caring shepherd, tending to the flock. When I 
was experiencing some significant struggles with my faith in high school, 
I sought out Pastor Eugene Klassen. He followed up our meeting with 
a reassuring note that I kept for years, a note that expressed the gentle 
love and grace of God. When Dave Ortis became the pastor a few years 
later, we shared honest and enjoyable visits together at the White Spot 
restaurant when I came home from the praities on vacations. The pastors 
of my childhood, youth, and young adulthood were instrumental in 
shaping the pattern of ministry that I would come to adopt for my own 
pastoral ministry. 
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A young adult: study and work 


Attending my father’s alma mater, CMBC in Winnipeg, was my first time 
away from home. I thought of my theological studies at Bible college 
as “building a house on the foundation” of my early Christian life and 
theological formation. 

It was at college that I first became concerned about the well-being of 
women and gained a deepening understanding of peace as a key tenet of 
an Anabaptist Christian theology. My convictions were given expression 
in a two-year assignment with Mennonite Central Committee (MCC) at 
the Saskatoon Sexual Assault and Information Center where I worked 
with women, men, and children who had experienced sexual abuse. The 
world began to open up for this previously sheltered Mennonite girl! 

After these prairie years, I returned to BC and attended UBC in 
hopes of being accepted to the Social Work degree program. I was not 
accepted. Returning home, I spent the summer at Abbotsford Community 
Services in a youth program, and in fall I was hired to work as a Women’s 
Support Worker at a local shelter for abused women and their children. 

As I was making these work choices in my early career, I was not 
awate of how several generations of trauma on both sides of my family 
may well have had a role in drawing me to healing work. The experience 
working in a sexual abuse center and a transition house helped build 
capacity for my later vocation of caregiving in a very different context. 

Still, those three years of advocacy were personally lonely and 
professionally challenging. Even while my colleagues and I were 
supporting women and children escaping abusive relationships, we 
experienced a lack of respect and support from the organization that 
employed us. Reflecting back, I can see how this experience began to 
shape my understanding of the importance of developing and creating 
hospitable and safe places for people to be themselves, to ask questions, 
and to know that they can expect acceptance and support. 

Weary of the lack of support from my employer and the stress of 
“frontline” advocacy work, yet still desiring employment that involved 
working with people, I enrolled in a nine-month travel and tourism 
course. Upon its completion, I moved to Vancouver and was subsequently 
hired as an administrative assistant with Coast Hotels and Resorts, where 
I worked for 4'% years. I thought the city would be an easier place to 
live as a single person than the much more family-oriented community 
of Abbotsford. However, despite significant attempts to develop 
relationships and a community life in Vancouver—I took part in various 
church involvements such as a small group and summer hiking club— 
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connections with people were transient and I did not find a “place” to 
belong. 

Returning to Abbotsford emerged as a possibility when a program 
assistant position became available with MCC’s Employment and 
Community Development Department working in Compass, a career 
decision-making program. This employment environment offered the 
opportunity to learn about “listening” to my own life and what it might 
be telling me about how I might be called to best spend my time and 
energies. 

Several years at MCC’s employment center led to a second 
administrative assistant post with MCC, now at the BC provincial office. 
This time became an important bridge to the next chapter of my life. 


On being single and finding a church home 


Through life’s adventures I have remained single. As a result, I have 
often felt like an “outsider,” looking in on those who were coupled and 
had families. My twenties and thirties were characterized by significant 
loneliness. Remaining single also provoked a painful sense of questioning 
if I still belonged in the church. 

I have memories of being in my mid-twenties, seated in a church 
sanctuary filled with families, and wondering, “What am I doing here?” 
I remember filling out the photographer’s form for the church directory 
that asked “Number in your party?” and writing “one.” Then there was 
the Sunday where I happened to be seated alone in a row and almost 
walked out—the pain felt so overwhelming. 

Those taw experiences have no doubt shaped the unwavering desire 
of my pastoral ministry to ensure that everyone can find a place in the 
church, that everyone belongs. But I am getting ahead of my story! 

By the time I walked into Highland Community (MB) Church in 
Abbotsford on a summer day in my mid-30s, I was quite sure I would 
never truly belong in the church. Yet, I kept seeking out the church, 
always longing to be part of it. And so it was that at Highland church I 
found something. Or rather, it was Highland that recognized something 
in me that I could not even see in myself. 

After several years, I received a call one evening from Pastor Roland 
Balzer, asking if I would consider joining the Board of Elders. My name 
had been put forward as a possible candidate. There was immediate 
desire to explore this possibility, but at the same time doubt as to whether 
I possessed the requisite Christian maturity to be an elder. My mother 
wisely counseled, “You could grow while you are in the role, Christine.” 
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My journey with the congregation had already brought growth in my 
relationship with God. I was discovering a deepening love for Scripture 
through the weekly lectionary readings printed in each Sunday’s 
bulletin, a growing call to prayer and intercession as I participated in this 
discerning, thoughtful community, and an appreciation of new imagery 
for God—as one who knows me as beloved and delights in me. I did 
accept the church’s invitation to the elder board, continuing to grow in 
my telationship with God, learning church leadership skills, and, in the 
process, being drawn into the center of church life. 

Over the years Highland had developed a practice of shared church 
leadership and decision-making. Pastors were members of the elder 
board, not in positional leadership over the elders. Instead, men and 
women led together and congregational decisions were made using a 
consensus model. Sunday morning worship included honest sharing with 
one another about what it means to be human—ourt failings, our sin and 
disappointments—but always with the assurance that God is present in 
all these experiences, transforming us into the image of Jesus. And in 
this non-anxious culture of grace and acceptance, I found my sense of 
alienation as a single person slowly healing in this community that valued 
me as a whole person with something of worth to offer to those around 
me. I belonged again! 


Discerning and beginning the journey toward seminary 


Pastoral ministry had briefly crossed my mind in Bible college. When 
Dave Ortis, my pastor at the time, was in Winnipeg for meetings, we 
talked about it one evening and Dave was encouraging, There was a 
voluntary service assignment I considered during that time that involved 
a pastoral component. But thoughts of pastoring were not serious ones 
and they were soon set aside as life turned in other directions. However, 
soon different strands of my life began converging to birth something 
new. 

In the midst of a renewed relationship with God and a growing 
involvement in church leadership, I found myself in employment that 
was not fully using my gifts. Within this space, thoughts of seminary 
studies emerged as a possible future direction. It was becoming clear to 
me that while I was a competent administrative assistant and enjoyed 
the opportunity to use my skills of organization and detail management, 
these alone were not satisfying the deep longing of my heart to relate to 


39. A lectionary is a book or listing (e.g, Revised Common Lectionary) that contains a 
collection of Scripture readings appointed for Christian worship on a given Sunday or occasion in a 
three-year cycle (see http://lectionary.library.vanderbilt.edu). 
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others in significant and meaningful ways. I experienced a strong draw to 
some form of “religious vocation” where there would be an opportunity 
for those kinds of relationships—but I still did not have a clear idea what 
form that vocation should take. 

During this time, Andrea Kastner, a spiritual director“ and member 
of Highland Community Church, led a Saturday workshop introducing 
patticipants to Lectio Divina—an ancient Christian practice of praying 
Scripture.’ I had not planned to attend the workshop, but Andrea’s 
personal invitation prompted me to attend. 

Andrea chose the gospel story of the disciples who had been 
fishing all night and caught nothing until Jesus called from the shore and 
instructed them to throw their nets on the other side. When the disciples 
did so, their nets almost broke with the abundance of their catch. As she 
read the story to the workshop participants, the Word came to me—so 
immediate and so clear—‘Take a risk and you will have abundance.” 

I left the workshop at the end of the day with those words clear and 
sharp in my mind, not sure what they meant, even though I had begun to 
consider seminary. The date was March 31, 2007. 

Andrea knew I was contemplating studies and, several months later, 
we were both seated in the same row one Sunday morning. After the 
worship service, she leaned over and asked how the discernment was 
going. I told her I was considering attending seminary the next fall, or 
perhaps two years from the present time. Andrea encouraged me by 
saying that if it was discerned that seminary was the right step, then I 
should attend the next year, not wait. This conversation moved me to 
several actions of active discernment within the next week. I had not yet 
told my parents. So one evening, I went to their home to tell them what I 
was considering. They were both supportive and after talking for a while 
in their living room, the three of us gathered on the sofa, my mother and 
father sitting close on either side of me. 

I will always remember looking at my father’s hands on mine as he 
prayed for me. 


40. In the Christian tradition, a spiritual director accompanies a person on their journey 
toward a deepening relationship with God. By listening and asking questions, the director assists the 
person in paying attention to God’s movement in any aspect of their life that the person chooses to 
share with the director. 

41. Lectio Divina is a traditional Benedictine practice of reading Scripture, meditation, and 
prayer intended to promote communion with God and to increase the knowledge of God’s Word. It 
does not focus Scripture as a text to be analyzed, but as the Living Word of God to be experienced. 
Usually, Lectio Divina has four separate steps: read, meditate, pray, and contemplate. First, a passage 
of Scripture is read; then its meaning is reflected upon. This is followed by prayer and contemplation 
on the Word of God for the individual participant. 
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A discernment group formed around me. Highland is rich with 
wise, prayerful people and I invited several friends to listen and discern 
together God’s invitation in my life. No barriers to attending seminary 
came forward. In fact, as the months unfolded, needs were taken care of 
before I even asked. 

It felt like a significant risk to leave my job and home, and go away 
to study. Even though I was now part of the MB denomination, I wanted 
to attend the seminary of the denomination I had grown up in, the 
Mennonite Church. This would require a major uprooting because the 
Mennonite seminary was in Indiana. 

One Sunday afternoon in August 2007, I went for a time of 
personal reflection at Westminster Abbey, a Benedictine monastery near 
Abbotsford. The weekly lectionary text from the previous Sunday was 
Colossians 2:6—7, “You have made Christ Jesus your Lord, now keep on 
following him. Plant your roots in Christ and let him be the foundation 
for your life. Be strong in your faith, just as you were taught. And be 
grateful.” I had been reading this text throughout the week; but on that 
summer afternoon at the Abbey, the words reached my heart. It was 
difficult to think of leaving home and going away to study, to uproot 
completely, and to unsettle my life again. But the image I received was 
one of peace and order. “Plant your roots in Christ.” I can do that, 
wherever I am, I thought, even in Indiana. 

In fall 2008, I began the Master of Arts in Christian Formation 
program at Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminary in Elkhart, Indiana 
(now Anabaptist Mennonite Biblical Seminary), having little idea of what 
this would mean for a career, knowing only that God was calling me to 
study. 

Month after month, my professor and spiritual director, Marlene 
Kropf, sat with me and together we discerned what my call might be. On 
a vacation at home in Abbotsford, about halfway through my studies, 
the future was still unclear. The discernment group gathered together 
with me again to listen for what God might be saying. After some time 
together in silence, one member of the group said simply, “There will be 
a way.” 

The possibility of pastoral ministry was appealing. Deeply attractive 
was that pastors can give leadership in creating church communities 
filled with God’s grace and love, places that can provide healing for 
those who have known hurtful experiences in the church or who hold 
wounding images of God. Pastors have the privilege of accompanying 
their congregants in significant life events—weddings, funerals, and 
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child dedications. Pastors help to bring the grace and love of God into 
these events. But what about preaching and being a visionary leader? 
I discerned “no” to pastoral ministry several months before my final 
semester of studies, with no idea what I would do when I returned home. 
I was at peace, however, and my focus was simply to benefit from this 
final semester of studies for whatever my future ministry would be. 


Home to Highland: a church to pastor 


Throughout my studies my mother quietly worried about where all this 
might be heading. She has said since that she was afraid I might end up 
stuck alone in a little country church in the middle of the prairies! 

Indeed, I would end up “stuck” in a church, but not one “out in 
the country”! In the final weeks in Indiana, unexpected news came from 
home that an interim role on the pastoral team at Highland was coming 
available. This opportunity piqued my interest immediately—it was my 
home church, a familiar and gracious group, and the job description for 
the role listed areas in which I felt I could contribute: worship, pastoral 
care, and administration. The possibility stirred excitement! I sent word 
to the elders that I was interested. A conversation followed by telephone 
interview with the elder board. 

On December 7, 2010, my mother wrote in her diary, “Tonight 
Highland decides on Chris—please hire her!” And they did! The elders 
invited me to the interim position that began upon completion of my 
studies. My first day was two weeks after I arrtved home from Indiana! 
It became apparent very quickly that I had found my vocational home in 
pastoral ministry. 

In the initial months of ministry, Highland provided coaching for 
me through Andrew Dyck, one of the co-pastors at Highland, a seasoned 
and wise pastor with much insight to share with me as a new pastor. 
The church encouraged me in developing my gifts, especially in the area 
of preaching. They continue to affirm that my responses to Scripture— 
what we call “sermons” at Highland—are helping them in their faith. 

One early childhood memory I have is of Grandma Anna telling me 
that one day I would be a teacher. Neither of us could have imagined that 
one day that teaching would take place from behind a pulpit! 

After a few months at Highland, a candidating process was initiated 
to test whether my interim position should be made an ongoing position. 
My sermon during the candidating weekend was from Psalm 66, “Bless 
out God, O peoples, let the sound of his praise be heard, who has kept 
us among the living, and has not let our feet slip.... We went through 
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fire and through water; yet you have brought us out to a spacious place” 
(vv. 8-9, 12). Pictures of my grandfather Jacob and great-grandmother 
Agatha stood on the communion table, as my sermon connected the 
suffering of all my forebears through their immigration to Canada from 
war-torn Russia, to the Israelite experience of deliverance from Egypt 
and coming to the Promised Land—entering a spacious place. 

My sermon also explored spaciousness in terms of interior and 
relational terrain—God opening space through my family and the 
church by calling me to my true vocational self. The sermon provided an 
opportunity to publically acknowledge my parents’ role in arriving at this 
place. Below are some excerpts from the sermon: 


Significant foundations for future ministry were formed for me at home with my 
mother. I stand on her shoulders, and those of many other women, who though not 
carrying the role and title of pastor, have used their gifts in pastoral ways to build up the 
church—to build up me—and I have been broughtoutinto a spacious place as a result. 

My dad’ support of my mom’s leadership gifts and his support of me in 
ministry have modeled that there is room for everyone, both men and women, to 
fully use their gifts. My mothers older brother, Len, who is here this morning, 
was a Mennonite Brethren pastor and Bible school teacher for many _years. He 
prayed for my future while I was at seminary and prayed for me during my 
ministry here and has given me his blessing as a woman in pastoral ministry. 

I am grateful for the men and women who have opened a place for me to be 
what God has created me to be, a spacious place for me to be myself. I am grateful 
for a God who has allowed me spaciousness in my own journey and who has a call 
and claim on my life. | am grateful for a God who calls me to be a partner in what 
God wants to do in the world. 


On being a single woman and a pastor 


As my vocation was emerging and forming, transformation was 
continuing to happen for me as a single woman. Highland provided 
an environment in which I began to embrace the single life. However, 
in spiritual direction sessions with Marlene at seminary, my comments 
regarding my marital status prompted her to observe in one session, “A 
lot of things hang on that.” 

I had continued to see singleness as more of my self-definition than 
it needed to be. I viewed singleness as something limiting. Somewhere 
between that observation and my fitst year of ministry, those limiting 
perceptions melted away in what I can only describe as the transforming 
work of God. I came to fully accept, embrace, and experience contentment 
in my life as a single woman. In conversations with my current spiritual 
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director, he has helped me identify my singleness as a call and vocation. 
Through our conversations, | am coming to see that I am called to this 
life. I accept it with joy, fully recognizing that the human experience 
always includes loss, pain, sadness, disappointment, and dissatisfaction, 
but that none of these preclude the opportunity to know joy. 

While freedom and solitude are gifts of the single life, there are times 
when the weight of unshared responsibilities and the burdens in living 
daily life come to the surface for me. In a recent meeting at the church, 
I happened to be seated at a place around the table where there was an 
empty chair next to me. One of our male lay leaders came late into the 
meeting and took up that space. In that moment, I vividly experienced 
what it must be like to have the comfort and security of having someone 
by your side—both physically and metaphorically. 

However, having just turned 50, I am well aware that every station in 
life has gifts and challenges. Each person is responsible for the choices in 
their lives, for discerning what God is inviting them to do and become. 
This can bring contentment and satisfaction, as we begin to see ways to 
contribute meaningfully to the world that God is creating with us. Joy is 
possible for everyone. 

This place of new-found contentment has allowed me to mote fully 
engage my vocation of pastoral ministry. I enjoy celebrating with others 
at wedding and baby showers, leading child dedications, and performing 
weddings—one of my favorite tasks of ministry. 

Together with my pastoral colleague, J Janzen, we are able to bring 
a wide variety of complementary gifts and different life experiences to 
our joint ministry at Highland, blessing the congregation with the added 
strength of having both a male and a female pastor. 

My mother, who thought I would be a good pastor’s wife, now 
delights—together with my father—in observing, supporting, and 
praying for my pastoral ministry, one that carries on a family legacy of 
love for God and the church. No matter our age, we want and need our 
patents’ blessing; and my parents’ unqualified support of my pastoral 
ministry is one of my life’s greatest gifts. 

In various ways, we all look for places to belong, Sometimes it takes 
a long time to get there, and yet there are blessings along the journey. 
My ancestors searched for a country, a place in which to belong and live 
in freedom. In my life, I searched for a place to belong relationally and 
vocationally, a place in which to belong with others and where I could live 
freely into who I am called to be. By God’s grace and goodness they, and 
I, have found belonging and blessing. 
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Upon my call to serve at Highland, Dorothy, together with her 
parents, Len and Esther, hosted a family blessing celebration of my 
pastoral ministry at Len and Esther’s home. The date of this event 
happened to fall on the day on which 37 years ago I became a Christian, 
at age nine. Many members of our extended family, including all my 
maternal aunts and uncles, gathered together—though a few family 
members could not agree with a woman being blessed as a pastor and 
were unable to attend. (See photo on page 73.) 

From his study and reflection, Uncle Len shared at the blessing 
event highlights from the women leaders described in the Bible; and then 
he declared me free to minister, too. As the family gathered around me 
for prayer, he said to me, “You are in a line of women that the Spirit has 
gifted for ministry.” 

It had never crossed my mind that family members would bring 
cards and gifts to the celebration. My mother’s younger sister Esther gave 
me a precious family heirloom, a commentary on the book of Hebrews 
that belonged to her father, minister and Bible school teacher Jacob J. 
Doerksen, my grandfather. Esther had special memories attached to this 
book, especially from the time when their father was ill, not long before 
his death. In the card that accompanied the book, she wrote: 


September 17, 2011 
Every day after school I would go into my dad’ sick room at old Clayburn 
Road. Together we would study the book of Hebrews verse by verse. What a 
very special memory! I was 10 years old. I would like to pass this book on to you 
because I think you are the person in our family who would treasure it most. 
Love, 
Aunt Esther 


Receiving a blessing from Uncle Len, my parents, and my extended 
family as a third generation MB pastor was an unforgettable moment in 
my formation as a pastor. 

Some months later, I went through the credentialing process as a 
new pastor in the MB denomination. In the interview with the pastoral 
ministries committee, my ministry was affirmed. It was particularly 
meaningful to receive this formal affirmation as a woman and as a single 
person. At the end of the conversation, the group gathered around, 
laid their hands on me, and prayed a blessing. A female member of the 
committee stood in front of me holding my hands and the Conference 
Minister’s hand was on my shoulder—the man who a moment earlier had 
said to me, “It is good that you are ministering as a single person, because 
there are a lot of single people in the church.” 
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Extended family blessing for Christine, September 17, 2011 


Reflecting on my calling as pastor 


As I was growing up, I was learning from my mother how to carry out 
my eventual vocation. This is clear to me now. It was from my mother 
that I learned how to be a pastor. The kind of pastor I am is like the 
kind of deacon she was. Participating in people’s lives through listening 
conversation and ministering to their needs was very satisfying for her. 
My deepest desite as a pastor is that my church would know the love 
and grace of Jesus through my ministry. Before each pastoral visit, my 
prayer is that I will be the face of Christ to the person with whom I will 
be spending time. 

However, there are some differences from my mother, too, in the way 
that I carry out my vocation in the church. My mother and grandmother 
were known for their hospitality, bringing fresh baking to those who were 
hurting, cooking meals, and hosting overnight guests; but hospitality 
in the home is not one of my noted gifts. For one thing, I am not a 
great cook! Yet I am part of creating a hospitable place of welcome, 
acceptance, and belonging for those who find their way through the 
doors of our church. 

Mothering was a central role in the lives of my mother and 
grandmother; and while my own life has not been biologically generative, 
it has been spiritually generative. The shepherdess’ qualities of nurture 
and care are key for me in pastoring (shepherding) the whole people 
of God, including the children that animate Highland’s community. 
Pastoring provides joyful opportunity for me to participate in tending 
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to the faith formation of children, such as inviting them to take part in 
Sunday morning worship or having a small task for Dorothy’s seven-year- 
old grandson Nathan, when he comes to me on Sunday morning asking 
how he can help with worship preparations. Pastoral ministry offers rich 
opportunities to pass on a legacy of faith to the next generation. There 
are many sacred moments in pastoring that allow me, as a woman who 
does not have children, to be generative as I seek to offer life-giving 
blessings to those of all ages. 

My mother valued the opportunities in her ministry to dig into 
Scripture in preparation for teaching adult Bible classes and baptismal 
classes, spreading out her books and papers on the desk that her father 
had built and at which he had studied for his sermons. She would say, 
“T learn and benefit more than anyone by doing the study to prepare 
lessons.” Though sermon preparation is one of the more difficult tasks 
in my pastoral ministry, it is, at the same time, a privilege to be given time 
and space for study of the biblical text and then to offer it to others for 
their reflection and engagement. 

My mother’s study was at home; my study and desk are provided 
for me at the church. It is a beautiful little space that serves not only as 
a place of preparation, but one where hospitality can be offered—a safe 
place for conversation and prayer. There is a couch with pillows and a 
throw blanket and two chairs, a low table by the windows with jellybeans 
and Werther’s candies that the children enjoy after Sunday worship. 

The shepherdess picture that captivated me so many years ago now 
lives here. For the seven years prior to departing for seminary, she kept 
me company on the little wall above my kitchen sink. I was completely 
unaware that she was to become a metaphor of my vocational life. She 
accompanied me to seminary, standing on the bookshelf in my campus 
apartment, and then on into pastoral ministry. 

A study must of course have a bookcase. Alongside books, my 
bookcase displays Christmas pictures from Highland families, wedding 
pictures from ceremonies in which I have participated, mementos from 
travel, a bottle of oil for anointing, and a bouquet of roses—now dry 
and dusty—that Uncle Len and Aunt Esther gave to me on my family 
blessing day. 

On the bookcase also stand the two large family photos that I had 
placed on the communion table for my candidating Sunday: the picture 
of my grandfather Jacob that stands next to his Hebrews commentary 
given to me by Aunt Esther, and the picture of my great-grandmother, 
Jacob’s mother, Agatha, in prayer for her family. Their deep commitment 
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to God and the church has profoundly shaped my life. They form part 
of the “cloud of witnesses” that cheers me on as I carry on their legacy 
of faith and church leadership—a faith they cherished, nurtured, and 
transmitted to me through my mother’s faithfulness. 


Over to Leonard 


Now that Dorothy and I have told our own stories, it is time to migrate 
back one generation to the oldest son and daughter of Jacob and Anna, 
Len and Betty. The answer to the how-did-we-get-here question was 
most profoundly influenced by them. We start with Leonard, as narrated 
by Dorothy. 
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Leonard 


Ich muss gehen. Ich habe ein Wort fiir die Schwestern. 
(I must go. I have a word for the sisters.) 
—Lenmie, at three or four years 


H: had just completed the two-year-long task of drafting a manuscript 
of his life’s story as a pastor and Bible teacher, eighteen chapters.” 
Days later, Leonard N. Doerksen suffered a massive hemorrhagic stroke 
in January 2014. 

I was told to say goodbye to my father. 

Dad survived the night. But in the days that followed, it was clear to 
me that he was dying. I was beginning to mourn the loss of my daddy. 
One afternoon, I clasped his hand between the two of mine and called to 
him, from wherever he was in his consciousness, “Dad. Do you want to 
liver” He opened his eyes, raised himself up slightly and gripped my hand 
hard. Looking at me fiercely, he answered, “Yes!” before falling back to 
the pillow. 


Meeting Lennie and Len 


The doctor said that the brain shrinks with age. A younger man would 
have died. Thankfully, Dad’s brain had already shrunk sufficiently, and 
so he lived. 

A month later on a February Sunday in 2014, my red-haired 
granddaughter Livia was sitting next to me in church. She was part of a 
weekly baptismal class called “The Way” led by Pastor J. She leaned over, 
gripped my arm, and whispered an urgent entreaty, “I want Gee-Gee 
Papa to baptize me!” “Wouldn’t that be wonderful,” I said to her, but my 
heart was sinking. “We'd better pray for him,” I told her. 


42. Later published as Doerksen, To the Praise of His Glory and Grace. 
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When visiting him at the hospital, I told him that his great- 
granddaughter wanted him to baptize her. He lit up, smiled sweetly, 
and then immediately forgot. So I would tell him again, the next day 
and the next. Each time he was newly happy, smiled and forgot. But, 
unbelievably, he began walking again and feeding himself. After weeks 
of rehabilitation, he came home and started singing in the male choir at 
his church and—again unbelievably—got back his driving license. That 
Easter Sunday, Livia was baptized by her great-grandfather, assisted by 
Pastor Christine. 

Ihave already shared about the difficulty and dissonance I sometimes 
experienced when having theological conversations with my father. He 
was the person with whom I so wanted to discuss my spiritual questions 
and doubts; but I would quickly withdraw the moment I read fear and 
hurt on his face. 

One surprising and welcome benefit of our recorded conversations— 
completed before his brain bleed—was that my father and I were 
beginning to find honest and honoring ways to talk to each other about 
faith and the Bible. But now with the brain injury, I found that something 
else had bled away, and that was fear. And with the reduced fear, it seemed 
that the burden of responsibility he had always carried for his family also 
lessened. 

We were given back a person whom I can only describe as “Lennie,” 
someone more closely resembling the person I was learning to know 
through the stories he told us about his childhood and youth. He was 
more like the fearless and carefree boy whose face grinned mischievously 
out at us from the photographs—before the death of his father had 
made him a too-young adult and parent figure for his younger siblings. 
He was still the patriarch, mind you, rapidly regaining his mental and 
physical strength. 

There was a shared affection that I had not known before. My father 
had always been absolutely committed to my well-being, This I knew. But 
now he was fearlessly warm. Perhaps having almost lost him, I was more 
expressively affectionate, too, and he responded in turn. Whatever the 
reason, I am grateful. 

In the months following his stroke, he and I met regularly to edit 
his manuscript, a 160,000-word memoir. How precious were those days! 
How I enjoyed asking him questions, hearing his memories, and walking 
through his old neighborhood. Our whole family is thankful that my 
father dedicated two years of his life to writing down his story before it 
was too late. 
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Some of his most poignant memories were of his own father. 
Whenever he spoke of his father Jacob, tears came quickly. For both Len 
and his sister Betty, love and grief were mingled with the memories they 
shared of him. They had been deeply attached. 

What was it about this man Jacob that created such attachment in his 
two eldest children? We wondered. Was it simply that they had idealized 
him, because he had died so young? 

Many mote stories were about to come our way from other elder- 
storytellers, stories about our grandfather Jacob and grandmother Anna. 
These will be told later. But first Christine and I talked to both Len and 
Betty, my father and her mother, hearing their perspective as a son and as 
a daughter. What could they tell us about their parents, especially about 
their father Jacob whom we had never known? What did they value most 
about his life and faith? What did they consciously try to pass along to 
their children? 

As we conversed with them, we came to a more intimate knowing of 
Len and Betty. Looking into their faces, we saw also our grandfather—he 
had imprinted himself so deeply upon them. 


Born the son of a prairie preacher 


Jacob J. Doerksen—a recent graduate of Herbert Bible School in Herbert, 
Saskatchewan—was a newly ordained Prediger (preacher) in the Herbert 
Mennonite Church when Anna gave birth at home to her firstborn son 
on May 15, 19360. 

They hoped to call him John (Johann), remembering Anna’s 
father who had died in 1919 during the anarchy following the Russian 
Revolution. However, the aunts and uncles of the baby boy—Jacob’s 
younger siblings—were eagerly assimilating into Canada and pressed 
hard for an “English” name for their nephew. Therefore, the baby was 
named Leonard Norman Doerksen. My great-uncles and aunts did not 
know at the time about the “Leendert Dirckszen” who had been born in 
the Netherlands during the mid-1400s. Inadvertently and amusingly, the 
name of a long-lost ancestor was restored to the family when Leonard 
was named. 

Our great-uncle Johnny Doerksen—Jacob’s younger brother by 22 
years—has been one of the most vivid and expressive of our storytelling 
elders. (See photo on page opposite Table of Contents.) Into his 80s, he 
was still riding his Harley motorcycle, taking road trips to see his brother 
Isaac in Calgary. But now his back gives him too much pain, bent over 
at the waist as he walks and still feeling the loss of his last motorcycle. 
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Laughter and tears come quickly to him as he talks about big brother 
“Jake” and sister-in-law “Annie.” Those two had been like parents to him. 
One hour quickly slips into two as we listen to his stories. 

As I work 
through the 
transcript of the 
interview, trying to 
summarize Great- 
Uncle — Johnny’s 
memories, I feel 
torn. His story- 
telling style— 
indeed, that of 
most of our 
elders—is colorful 
and emotionally 
expressive. Mere 
summaty, even 
with brief quoted 
excerpts, tends 
to mute their 
delightful and 
idiosyncratic 
quirks. To really 
hear the unique 
voice of each 


elder, one needs 


to tead large 
blocks of their 
own words. I am grateful that the transcripts of the full interviews have 


Anna with Len and Johnny at the side of the road, 1937 


been preserved and are accessible.” 


So we begin. 


Lennie’ first wheels and early years 

Johnny remembers well that he was allowed to take his little nephew Len 

for a walk along Herbert’s wood-plank sidewalks in what he called the 

“the most beautiful carriage in the whole town.” It had whitewall tires! 
One day, Johnny’s schoolteacher, Mrs. Moen, met seven-year-old 

Johnny out and about with Len in the baby carriage. 


43. Transcripts of all the interviews conducted for this project are part of the Jacob J. Doerksen 
(1907-1952) personal papers collection, Centre for Mennonite Brethren Studies, Winnipeg. 
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(Johnny): She says, “Johnny, what have you got there?” and I says, “A little boy!” 
‘Well, who is he?” I didn't know any better and I said, “Hes my brother!“ 


When he came home, he told his sister-in-law Anna all about it and 
she responded, “But, Johnny, that’s wrong!” In small-town Herbert, the 
teacher would surely have known that Johnny, born to his mother in her 
mid-40s, probably did not have a much younger brother! So for Anna, it 
was important that Johnny go right back to Mrs. Moen and tell her the 
truth. 

A photo of Johnny with his brother’s family pictures them resting 
from a drive in their Model T Ford. Little Len is smiling at the man who 
would have been taking the picture, his father, while Johnny smiles at Len 
and Anna smiles down at the two young boys as she helps them wash 
their hands. (See photo on page 79.) 

The Model T photo was one of the tiny, creased photos in Aunt 
Betty’s album. After scanning in high resolution and printing out copies, 
I brought the photo to my father—almost 80 by now—and to his uncle 
Johnny, a few years older. Neither had seen this picture before and they 
loved it. Watching these two men together, heads bent over the picture, I 
saw the strong bond of affection still between them and was glad to have 
brought them a shared memoty. 

When Len was three years old, the family moved to Swift Current 
where his father taught Bible school for the next four years. The little 
family lived in a house that also functioned as the boys’ dorm. Music 
surrounded the family, because the boys continually sang quartet music 
accompanied with guitars, remembers Len. 

Out of his files, my father brings a precious letter written by his 
mother about his early years in Herbert and Swift Current. It is dated 
only May 15, his birthday. Beside a copy of her German script is his 
English translation. Anna’s letter relates details of Len’s childhood but, 
more importantly, opens a window into my grandmother Anna’s heart, 
revealing what she most clearly valued. She writes: 


(Anna): Papa would often tell how Lennie quietly entered his room; and if he 

found that Papa was praying, he would kneel down beside him at the chair and 
wait until Papa had finished his prayer time. If Lennie and I were in the kitchen 
and Papa had closed the door so that he could study, he would often quietly open the 
door and look in. If Papa was kneeling at the chair and praying, he would close 
the door, place his little finger to his mouth, and say, “Hush! Papa is praying!” 


44, All quotations from John Doerksen are taken from a recorded conversation with Dorothy 
M. Peters and Christine S. Kampen (July 9, 2013), transcribed by Connie Peters in 2014. 
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The mirroring behavior shown here was not unusual for this little 
boy. The next excerpt shows Len’s father as one who did manual labor 
in the summer, because teaching Bible school would not have provided 
enough income to support the family. 


(Anna): Papa worked in the summer for Uncle Martin doing highway construction. 
I had packed his lunch and laid out his work clothes. Everything was ready for him 
to go to work. However, when he wanted to leave, everything I had laid out was not 
to be found, even though we looked everywhere. Then we found the little man when 
we went looking outside. When I asked what he wanted to do, he said, “To Uncle 
Martin to earn pennies.” He had put on Papas clothes, his hat, jacket, and shoes. 

Another morning, he was again nowhere to be found. We searched the yard, 
but he was not there either. Eventually, we found him standing outside of the 
Herbert church door. It was cold. When asked what it was that he wanted, he said, 
“Sing and pray and give pennies.” That was in Herbert. 


Anna continues by writing that the family moved to Swift Current 
where “Papa” was a Gemeindeleiter (church leader) and a Bible school 
teacher during the winter. Len would go along with his family during the 
summer months to do pastoral visitation with his parents. In the winter, 
Lennie’s independent excursions continued. 


(Anna): One evening, I had supper ready but “Where was Lennie?” Pa went to 
the church where the girls lived in the basement. They told him, °A student is ill 
and Lennie is reading the Zacchaeus story to her.” However, he was not really 
reading, but was telling it as he had memorized it, as he had memorized many 
other Bible stories. 


This is intriguing because another, similar story had come to our ears 
from George Unger. A then-much-younger George had encountered 
little Lennie at the door to the church basement. He was too young to 
read, but was clutching his Bible close anyway. George asked where he 
was going, His response? Ich muss gehen. Ich habe ein Wort fiir die Schwestern. 
(I must go. I have a word for the sisters.) 

Was this the same event that Anna describes? Perhaps. Or maybe 
Len regularly took his Bible to deliver a “word” not only to the “sisters,” 
but also to the “brothers.” Hearing the son, it is easy to imagine hearing 
the father. 

The “word” must also go out into the community, believed Lennie. 


(Anna): Another morning, the littl Knirps (rascal) again was not to be found 
where we lived on the churchyard. This time we had to do some serious searching. 
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Finally, we found him at the post office, distributing gospel tracts. Papa had 
ordered a whole package of tracts, but had left them hing on his study table. 
Lennie had taken these and had distributed almost all of them to people as they 


walked by. It was very cold. 


Anna’s stories show Len explicitly and implicitly patterning his 


father: prayer, earning pennies to give pennies, singing, visiting the sick, 
bringing a “word,” telling Bible stories, and distributing tracts. In what 


other ways, overtly or covertly, did she encourage her son to follow in the 


footsteps of his father, I wonder. 


Len and Betty at Swift Current church door, 1940-1941 


One of our elder- 
storytellers, a Bible 
school student named 
Marie from the class of 
1939-1940, remembers 
the small children well 
because the young 
family ate lunch every 
day with the students. 
Justine, another student 
from the same year, 
recalls that Lennie 
“could do things we 
were never allowed to do. 
He was free. He could 
run around everywhere. 
He was not bound by 
the law.” The little boy’s 
freedom contrasted 
sharply with Justine’s 
own experience at Bible 
school, as I would learn 
later. 

Len also has 
memories that his 
mother knew not of 
chose not to recount! I 


had grown up knowing him as a joke-telling and mischievous father, 
but how I enjoyed hearing and reading the stories of the playful and 


45. Justine Warkentin, conversation with Dorothy Peters, December 9, 2014. 
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sometimes naughty little boy. There was the time he played with matches 
and almost burnt down a Herbert building when he was about three. He 
and his sister Betty were known to retrieve chewing gum stuck under 
the church pews and 
chew it some more. 
At five years old, 
he started “driving” 
the Model T and 
was spared going 
into the ditch by 
his — quick-thinking 
father on whose 
lap he sat. A rock 
through a neighbor’s 
window one day 
caused him to make 
a beeline home, 
then under his bed. 
When his mother 
asked what he was 
doing, he replied 
that he just liked 
playing there. Later, 
when his father 
came home, they 
made a trip across 
the street to visit | 


- ~—~-% “ 


the neighbors, but Jacob with Betty and Len, Swift Current, 1940-1941 
he does not recall 


being punished. Even without the stories, one sees mischief written on 
Lennie’s face, looking now at the photos on page 82 and above. 


A\ school-aged boy in British Columbia 
In April 1943, the family migrated to Abbotsford, British Columbia, 
taking possession of a six-acre farm on Clayburn Road to which they 
later added another six acres of forested land.*° 

Jacob and Anna migrated denominationally, too. They were re- 
baptized into the Mennonite Brethren Church; and a year later, Jacob was 


46. The neighboring house, formerly belonging to Leonard’s mother’s sister and his father’s 
half-brother (Frank and Katharina Derksen), still stands at 2880 Old Clayburn Road, as of 2016. 
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re-ordained. Len speaks and writes sparsely and circumspectly—clearly 
remembering more than he will say—about the reasons for changing 
denominations. In his memoir, he simply states, “My impression is that 
it was largely because of the differing views on important doctrines such 
as conversion and a life of discipleship.’*” From other elder-storytellers, 
we would hear much more about the controversy awakened because of 
denominational shifts in the 1940s. 
— Len finished 
: Grade One at 
Abbotsford 
Elementary 
School and 
continued there 
through Grade 
Seven. Recently, 
my father and 
I walked up 
Pine Street past 
his old school. 
He became 
suddenly quiet 
as he scanned 
the schoolyard, 
the fields, and 
the trees nearby. 
He had been a 
little German- 
speaking — boy 


“Dourkieh family picture, 1949 during — World 
War II, attending 
a public school where other children’s fathers were in the war fighting 
Hitler’s Germany. As Len walked by the forest on the way home, big boys 
would threaten him, “You bloody German. You’d better run or we'll kill 
you.” 
“T was so afraid,’ he remembers. 
A deep sadness comes over his face when he remembers the bullies 
also in Swift Current, a story he also tells in his memoir.** When Len was 
in Grade One, some older boys told a classmate that if he did not walk 


47. Doerksen, To the Praise of His Glory and Grace, 19. 
48. Doerksen, To the Praise of His Glory and Grace, 18. 
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across the creek ice, they would cut his coat buttons all off. The little boy 
started walking across the creek, but the ice broke, and he drowned. 

Stories told in person are accompanied by facial expression, body 
language, and emotion. I was beginning to recognize the kinds of things 
that still saddened my father. And I reflected on the gentle man that he 
was, one who could never bully. He found it difficult when others bullied. 
Any use of force, even that which he felt obligated to use in order to 
discipline his children, I was coming to realize, had not come easily or 
naturally to him. 

In 1949, the year that % 
the family photo on page 
84 was taken, Len was 
happy to leave elementary 
school and enter Grade 
Hight at MEI. It was there 
that he found good friends 
with whom he played 
basketball, softball, and 
soccet. In spring it was 
track and field, running 
the mile and pole-vaulting 
into hard landings, only a 
little sawdust to break the 
fall. Some noon hours, it 
was male choir practice 
and sometimes drag 
racing family cars with his 
buddies. 

But his studies? 
He was not a model or 
motivated student, he y 
admits freely He only = Dave Esau, Len Doerksen, and Bill aN! MEI 
studied when there was an 


exam the following day. Once he must have done something to provoke 
a teacher who, as he puts it, “came to the desk where I was sitting and 
grabbed hold of the front of my shirt and shook me so hard that even 
the buttonholes were torn out.” He cannot remember what he did, but 
it obviously frustrated the teacher. 


49. Doerksen, To the Praise of His Glory and Grace, 42. 
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Together on the family farm 

The Doerksen children had part-time jobs during the school year and 
a vatiety of full-time jobs during the summer. This was not unusual for 
that period—all money earned was brought home and put into the home 
account to help support the family. However, it was working together 
with his father on the family farm that Len remembers most. Indeed, he 
says that the 11 years living on the farm were “hugely formative” for him. 

The delightful and detailed descriptions that both Len and Betty 
give in their memoirs of life on their farm are interesting to read, 
capturing life on a small Fraser Valley family farm in the 1940s.°° But 
farm work was highly valued by Len and Betty for reasons beyond that 
of contributing to the family’s economic survival. Family togetherness 
and their parents’ example of hard work are values they both emphasized 
in our conversations. Their work on the farm meant that even they could 
help support the ministry of their father as an unpaid Leiter (ead pastor) 
of the church. 

When Len was eight years old, he started pulling his little wagon 
loaded with eggs and freshly slaughtered chickens to homes in the 
neighborhood near his school. My father tells me this story as we walk 
past the 1930s-era house that my son David and his wife Alanna have just 
purchased. For a catch-my-breath moment, I’m in 1946, seeing my father 
as young boy pulling his little wagon down Elm Street, past the house in 
which my grandsons Jackson and Silas are now growing up. 

Len, together with his father, cut out old raspberry canes and cleared 
stumps with dynamite. Oh yes, farming—especially stump removal—was 
dangerous fun! Len remembers his father lighting the fuse and everyone 
running for cover, “nervously waiting until the blast.” Together, they 
built a brooder chicken house, felling trees and cutting them into lengths 
with a two-man saw. Len describes hauling chickens at night as a fun 
family activity, except that the “fleas from the chickens seemed to enjoy 
human hosts even better.” 

Betty and Len were allowed their own short row of strawberries 
on the family farm. Their father would weigh the baskets and even pay 
them the “going rate” for the fruit. This seems to have been particularly 
important to them. One berry season, they remember earning $13, 
enough to buy a guitar for Anna, their mother. 

Also, as a boy Len ploughed the berry fields, walking behind the 
tractor and cultivating one row of berries at a time. When the disc was 


50. See Doerksen, To the Praise of His Glory and Grace, and Betty Kampen, C/ayburn Road 
Memories, 1981. 
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too heavy for him to lift and turn around at the end of the row, his father 
would come and help him. 
I pause here for a moment, held by this picture: a son still too young 


to carry a load, and his father coming alongside to help. 


Anna with Len, Esther, and Ruth cultivating berries on the Clayburn Road farm 


My siblings and I have often teased our father—sometimes with 
affection and sometimes with exasperation—about the way he works 
from morning until night. But hearing from my father and reading 
his memoir, I see that many of his favorite memories are linked to a 
productive and fruitful working experience, especially alongside others. 
One might wonder whether he would have looked back so fondly on all 
of the hard work, if he had not lost his father at age 15! That said, the 
photos above and on page 88 show seemingly happy children. 

Len’s mother Anna noticed and affirmed the patterning of her son 
after his father, for he often heard her quoting from the Genesis story of 
Abraham and Isaac, Und gingen die beiden miteinander. (And the two of them 
went on together.) 
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Spiritual life and family discipline 
For the Doerksen children, there were church services on Sunday 
mornings and evenings, German school on Saturday mornings, Sunday 


school lessons to complete throughout the week, youth services, services 
devoted to foreign and home mission, teaching Vacation Bible School, 
and participation in Junior Choir and then Senior Choit. 


Len hauling berries with his little brother Dan, 1950-1951 


Music was important. Younger sister Esther recalls her father’s bass 
voice as the family sang together in the car on the way to church. Len 
took violin lessons from Walter Neufeld and had opportunities to play 
with the Valley String Orchestra; and Betty studied piano with Menno 
Neufeld. Later, Betty tells us, the economic realities of their father’s 
death meant that the $1 for each lesson was needed elsewhere and the 
lessons stopped. 

However, at the heart of family life was the Bible, remembers Len. 

During daily family devotions, there was Bible reading and prayer, 
everyone taking turns. The family read Uncle Arthurs Bedtime Stories. 
Before school in the morning, the radio was often turned to the Haven of 
Rest program with “First Mate Bob and wife Thelma.” The children were 
also expected to have their own Bible reading and prayer time before 
going to bed at night. 

Much later, when Anna passed along her husband’s Bible to Len, she 
inscribed it with these words (translated from German): “May this Book 
work within you as it did within your father.” And when her son was still 
young, Anna sat at his bed and sang to him: 
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Youll find in your satchel a Bible, my boy, 
’Tis the book of all others the best; 
It will teach you to live, it will help you to die, 
And lead to the gates of the blest. 
I gave you to God in your cradle, my boy, 
I have taught you the best that I knew; 
And as long as his mercy permits me to live, 
I shall never cease praying for you.” 


Len tells us, “I heard that over and over. That was my dedication.” 
He adds that he disliked it at the time, mostly because his mother had a 
“quavety voice.” But it probably “impacted me more than I knew at the 
time,’ he admits. 

In church, the men sat on the right side of the center aisle and the 
women on the left and the boys on the front pews on the right side. Rev. 
Doerksen, pastor and father, sat up on the platform and could easily see 
whether his children were behaving or misbehaving. 

Of special interest one Sunday was a sermon that developed the 
Hebrew letter pein the Psalm 119 acrostic. Len must have done something 
disruptive to express the comedy he saw in the analysis, because his father 
ushered him out of the sanctuary. Exiting from the front side door, they 
headed to the men’s outhouse for some “education.” Len was glad to sit 
in the balcony when he entered his teens. 

Misbehavior in school, as in church, did not go unpunished. Len 
knew that if he received the strap at school, he would receive another 
spanking at home. One day, when his behavior warranted a punishment, 
he managed to charm the teacher into allowing him to take the strap into 
the adjacent cloakroom and “strap himself.” He made plenty of noise 
and returned the strap. 

From a collection of memories recorded by Jacob and Anna’s five 
children, comes one intriguing incident: Len’s sister Esther remembers 
their father in the living room, running after Len with a strap. 

A surprising image this was. My father—perhaps a little tongue 
in cheek—had tried to portray himself as somewhat angelic in his 
mischievousness. But I’m still trying to process the undignified image of 
my grandfather chasing his son through the house, and his son running 
away! 

These anecdotes are intriguing for what they reveal about the 
relationship. That Len was mischievous and sometimes naughty, and that 
his father made efforts to discipline, this much is clear. His mother never, 


51. From Fanny Crosby’s “A Mother’s Goodbye.” 
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ever spanked the children, my father tells me. He also believes that he 
deserved far more punishment than he got from his father. And although 
he feared the diseipline—or at least avoided it when he could—he seems 
not to have suffered an unhealthy fear of his father. 

He remembers his early years as fun-loving and happy. Recalling his 
childhood prayers, he continues, “I prayed quite fervently that I would 
never have to marry and leave my parents and my home.” 

The days following the New Year were spent evaluating one’s 
“salvation” at church during Prayer Week, a time Len remembers 
“disliking” very, very much. There was a lot of kneeling and praying, 
then kneeling and praying some mote, he says. 

Len and Betty were together for this recorded conversation and I 
was cutious whether Betty felt the same way. When asked whether she 
disliked Prayer Week, too, she changed the subject to the problem of her 
father’s single white shirt. Her mother had to wash and iron that one shirt 
between one day and the next, and what would she do when a church 
service on Christmas Eve was followed by another on Christmas Day 
and sometimes Boxing Day? 

When pressed with the question but in another way, whether she 
ever tired of going to church all the time, Betty responded, “We never 
questioned it. We just did it.” 

I did note that Len seemed relatively free to express negative 
emotions in our recorded conversations, when talking about aspects he 
“disliked” about church or home life. However, Betty never or rarely did 
that. But neither Len nor Betty ever attached any negative language, at all, 
to memories of their father. 


Humor, laughter, and play 

Photos show that the family enjoyed vacation times. Family holidays to 
Victoria and a road trip to Saskatchewan are remembered. When their 
father’s preaching ministry took him to Kelowna, the family came along, 
staying in a cabin on the lake. 

The family liked to play and their parents passed along a sense of 
fun to their children, remembers Len and Betty’s younger sister Esther 
in conversation with us. When Esther was a young mother, Anna had 
counseled her never just to tell children to go and play. Spending 10 
minutes with her children and playing with them was how she could 
teach them to play, Anna told her daughter. 

Growing up, the family played Chinese Checkers, Crokinole, and 
Monopoly indoors. Outdoors, their father entertained them by doing 
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somersaults on the 
swing or the family 
might play Anti- 
TL-Over, Hide and 
Seek, and Wiggles 
Wanted. Len’s 
father noticed Len 
shooting basketballs 
into a wire barrel, so 
Jacob traded their 
old 1926 Whippet 
sedan for a proper 
basketball hoop. 

Real guns 
were not allowed 
in the Doerksen 
household, but 
Jacob crafted his 
son a gun-shaped 
toy that shot arrows 
by means of a 
trigger contraption 
connected to rubber 
tubing. Perhaps this 
was a concession 
made in light of the fact that Jacob’s brother Frank, living next door, had 
a .22 rifle that his four sons, Len’s cousins, could use. 

I ponder this. Although my brother Paul made mischief with his 
slingshot, toy guns were not allowed in my family growing up; neither 


Family vacation to Victoria: Betty, Ruth, and Len 


were we permitted to watch any “shooting” on television. My own young 
boys munched their bread into gun-shapes and shot at each other. Greg 
and I remember not liking it, but what could we do? 

Len writes that he was called a wilder Balg (a wild urchin) by his father 
when he came home in a huge sweat from tearing around. Betty tells 
how Len would sneak up on her while she was in the outhouse, lifting it 
slightly and rocking it. 

Humor, laughter, and play. The disciplines of work and spiritual 
life (and the odd strap here and there) seem to have been permeated 
with warm, emotional bonds created by playing together and laughing 
together, indoors and outdoors. 
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We would later hear stories from Great-Uncle Johnny about his 
fun-loving older brother Jacob. I was beginning to wonder whether 
children—like Len and Betty—tend to pattern their parents more closely 
when they are raised with humor, laughter, and play. 


West Coast Children’s Mission and meeting Esther 

Len remembers sitting in the back seat of a car with Herman Lenzmann’s 
daughter, while their fathers traveled with them to Harrison Hot Springs 
for a West Coast Children’s Mission event, an outreach project of the 
MB churches in BC.» But it was another girl, with the same name as his 
sister Esther, who would meet and marry Len because of the West Coast 
Mission connection. Esther Epp’s father was the secretary-treasurer of 
the Mission, when Jacob Doerksen was the chair.*? When Esther was 
about 10 years old, Peter H. Epp told his daughter that Mr. Doerksen had 
a brown-eyed boy just her age. She was intrigued. 

A few years later, she had been planning to attend Sharon High 
School in Yarrow. However, when the school closed, she remembered 
her father’s comment and had an idea. That Doerksen boy lived in 
Abbotsford. What if he went to MEI? Her parents were very poor, but 
she asked them if she could register at the private school, not revealing 
her true motivation. On the first day of class, she listened carefully to the 
roll call. Sure enough! There was a male student with that surname. By 


the next year, in Grade 10, classmates were already aware that Len and 
Esther liked each other. 


52. According to Peter Penner, the West Coast Children’s Mission had its origin in the 
evangelistic vision of staff and students at Bethany Bible School in Hepburn, Saskatchewan, a 
vision that resulted in the formation of the Western Children’s Mission in March 1935 under the 
leadership of G.W. Peters. Two Bethany students from Abbotsford, Peter F Ewert and A.J. Stobbe, 
returned to BC after graduation with a passion to start a similar summer program in BC, promoting 
“a gospel outreach to children uninstructed in the Bible.” Klaas Enns, together with PF. Ewert, 
AJ. Stobbe, and Henry Krahn, organized the first Vacation Bible School in the community of 
Bradner in August 1939 with John I. Wiebe as the first teacher. The 1940 charter—signed by C.C. 
Peters, P.D. Loewen, Klaas Enns, H. Krahn, and Abram Rempel—identified the summer program 
as the Western Children’s Mission in BC. In 1945, the name was changed to West Coast Children’s 
Mission. 

In the early years, an average of 40 young people went out each summer, after training 
sessions, to conduct weeklong summer Bible schools in communities on both sides of the Fraser 
River between Vancouver and Hope. For a description and analysis of the first 15 years of the 
Mission, see Peter Penner, Reaching the Otherwise Unreached: An Historical Account of the West Coast 
Children’s Mission of BC (Clearbrook, BC: West Coast Children’s Mission, 1959). 

53. In a box of files on the West Coast Children’s Mission housed at the Mennonite Historical 
Society of BC, Mennonite Heritage Museum, Abbotsford, I was pleased to find a book filled 
with notes handwritten by my maternal grandfather, Peter H. Epp (Fonds 30, British Columbia 
Conference of MB Churches, Board of Church Extension, $2-4-2/5). 
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My mother still smiles with satisfaction at the memory of her good 
catch. 

When Len’s father died, Esther Epp was chosen, along with two 
other students, to bring a potted plant to the family. She felt deeply for 
this fatherless boy, she tells me. 

The West Coast Children’s Mission conducted Vacation Bible 
Schools for children in neighboring towns and villages in the summer 
vacation. After their father died, Len and Betty were encouraged by their 
mother to volunteer for a week or two during the summer, even at the 
height of the berry season. Len served in Laidlaw, Lytton, and Boston 
Bar; Betty served in McConnell Creek and Laidlaw. 

Len and Betty marvel now that “Mom set all of us free from work” 
in order to serve at the Mission. This by-then single-parent family already 
worked so hard, struggling to pay the monthly bills. That they were 
released to leave work in the berry season to serve at the Vacation Bible 
School points to the high value their mother had in continuing the Bible 
teaching ministry of her husband. 


Nah Junge, bist du Bekebrt? (Now boy, are you saved?) 

Visiting ministers and pastors coming to serve at the church were often 
hosted in the Doerksen home; but Len usually tried to avoid them, 
because he could count on them asking personal questions about his 
spiritual life. “I disliked it because they would always ask, ‘Nab Junge, bist 
du Bekehrt?’” (Now boy, ate you saved?) Betty remembers J.A. Toews, 
president of MBBC in Winnipeg, grabbing her by the elbow skin and 
asking a similar question. 

While still a young child, Len remembers being fearful that the 
reason that his parents were late returning from an event was because the 
Lord must have come. And because he was not a Christian, he feared he 
had been left behind. 

Both Len and Betty say that they never felt coerced by their parents 
to become “saved.” However, salvation-invitations elsewhere did come 
with pressure. One evening, at the Matsqui Community Hall, there was 
an evangelistic meeting featuring what another of our elder-storytellers, 
John Konrad, termed “a horrible movie” that filled him with fear. Len 
describes it as a dramatic Charles Fuller film titled The Ten Virgins. Here 
is how Len told us the story: 


(Len): It was made to put the fear of God into your heart and so at the end of the 
service came the appeal, “If you are ready to meet Jesus, if he were to come tonight, 
would you stand?” So, all of those that were ready stood. George Warkentin was 
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my best friend. We stayed sitting. “Okay, now the rest of you, would you stand?” 
And so we stood. “Now, would you all come forward?” And so we came forward. 
I felt very manipulated. 


Christine and I were sitting around the dining room table with Len 
and Betty, as he described that evening. To her brother’s comments, Betty 
added, “So many people say the same thing. There was a lot of pressure.” 

In his memoir, Len writes further about the experience; he continues 
to struggle with what happened that day. They were taken to a room in 
the back of the Community Hall where counselors talked to them and 
where they prayed the “sinners” prayer.” Len says that some would say 
that this is where he became a Christian. But he is not so sure. 

What Len prefers to remember as his “salvation” experience 
happened when he was 13 or 14 years old. He tells of an older preacher 
named Johann Wiebe who came to speak at a church service about 
“turning over a new leaf’ When they returned home that evening, his 
father Jacob led him through a reading of Isaiah 53:4—6, substituting 
Len’s own name in place of the personal pronouns in the Bible verse. 
“Surely, he has born Len’s infirmities ... he was wounded for Len’s 
transgressions ... by his bruises, Len is healed.” 

However, Len did not understand the assurance of knowing that 
he was a child of God. So whenever an evangelist came to church or 
school, he felt convicted and wondered whether he needed to be saved 
again. For example, evangelists regularly came to MEI for weeklong 
chapel services during Spiritual Emphasis Week. Len remembers these 
services positively; they were times of “heart searching” and when 
people “accepted Christ.” On the Friday afternoon during that week, the 
entite school met in the auditorium and students were invited to share 
their testimony. However, Len writes that he was “usually far too shy” to 
speak publically. 

Yet these salvation-invitation experiences were much less positive, 
much mote difficult, for others. 

John Konrad, a classmate of Betty’s, was a student spiritual leader at 
MEI at the time. Although he remembers being uncomfortable with the 
“coercion” of Spiritual Emphasis Week, his assessment now is that he 
was not mature enough to understand fully what was happening at the 
time. This week was anticipated by some as a week of spiritual awakening, 
he said, but was feared by others. It divided the school into two groups, 
the “pursuers” and the “pursued.” The picture that came to his mind was 
like that of a British foxhunt: one fox—the unsaved—being pursued by 
all the dogs and men on horseback, the Christian “saved.” 
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Some students would “cave in” because they were “under coercion,” 
John remembers. Others refused to cave in and he respected that. Some 
of these did eventually make a “confession of faith” and return to the 
church. But many didn’t, John adds. “Many” left their faith, never to 
return. 

In emails and private, unrecorded conversation, my mother’s brother 
Peter A. Epp speaks and writes about being one of the “last holdouts” 
during Spiritual Emphasis Week. He remembers watching “young people 
swept up by emotion and peer pressure to be saved.” In order to avoid 
the indoor prayer meeting, he ate his lunch outside. 

The person that Peter depended on for a ride home to Greendale 
told him that he would not drive him home unless he talked to the 
evangelist. As Peter tells it, “I walked up to him and said, ‘OK, here I am. 
I have seen you.” 
shouted after him, saying he was going straight to hell. Peter responded, 
“So be it. That’s fine with me.” Peter continues, “As I walked out the 
door, a cute blond that I was a little sweet on looked at me as though I 
was already dead.”°° 

Uncle Peter tells me that it is sometimes difficult, even now, to speak 


with believers. “I sometimes get the feeling that I am looked upon as 
2956 


But as he turned on his heel to leave, the evangelist 


someone infected with a deadly contagious disease. 

Reflecting on this, I recognized that we had been collecting 
and telling the faith-survivor stories until now, those whose faith had 
endured and survived the manipulation, pressure, and coercion that 
some experienced. But what about those “leavers” and the “left behind,” 
those who had intelligently questioned and challenged the psychological 
manipulation, refusing to be coerced? What about those who left the 
faith of their youth with no intention of returning? Was I willing to 
hear these stories, too, without burdening the storytellers with further 
attempts to persuade? 

Yet, might we also view the “pursuers” with some compassion and 
grace? If they were fully convinced that eternal, conscious punishment 
in hell awaited the “unbeliever” after death, could they have rationalized 
that emotional manipulation was justified, a strong and necessary means 
to a good end? 

Even so, I have often wondered if the rationalizations for religious 
coercion were all that different from the coercive lethal force used against 


54. Recorded conversation with John Konrad, January 28, 2015. 
55. Private communication, March 27, 2014. 
56. Private communication, March 31, 2014. 
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my Anabaptist forebears in centuries past, after they refused to comply 
with the practices of the state church. 

In the context of the evangelistic intensity and pressure of the time, 
it is worth repeating that none of the five Doerksen children say they 
were ever coerced at home to become “saved.” For example, Len and 
Betty arrived at their decision to follow the way of Christ themselves and 
approached their parents when they were ready. Did my grandparents, 
Jacob and Anna, have anxious moments about their children’s salvation? 
Did they worry that they would go to hell, if they were not “saved”? 

Len decided early that he would never coerce people to be saved, he 
says. Instead, he would try to invite and love people into salvation. There 
would be no bullying from him. 


Final days with his father 

Life was about to change for the Doerksen family. Len was 15 years old, 
he writes, when he first noticed the weakened condition of his normally 
strong father, struggling to wrestle a pig to the ground. 

Jacob already suspected that his heart troubles might mean that 
he would not live long and so he took his family to Saskatchewan in 
the summer of 1951 to visit extended family. There, he confided to his 
sister Annie that he was dying, His niece Lillian, a contemporary of Len, 
remembers feeling very sad, believing that this was the last time they 
would see him. But Jacob and Anna protected their children from any 
knowledge of their father’s imminent death. The children were told 
nothing, They just had a wonderful final holiday together as a family. 

That fall, Jacob spent a few months in Vancouver General Hospital. 
He came home for a brief period, and then returned to hospital, this time 
in Abbotsford. 

One day during the winter of 1952, the children were brought to 
their father for his last words. When it was Len’s turn for his time alone 
with him, Jacob gave him Psalm 37:4~7. Then his dad shared how very 
hard it was to leave him, that the very hardest thing of all was leaving his 
family. 

Then Len went home, while his mother spent some time with her 
husband. There were chores to be done on the family farm and younger 
siblings who needed care. When Len woke up in the morning, his mother 
told him that his dad was gone. It was February 22. 

The photograph on page 205 of Anna and the children gazing at 
their husband and father in his casket pictures the indescribable grief, in 
ways words cannot express. 
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My father still cries when he speaks of that day. His life is forever 
divided into life with his still-living father and life after his father’s death. 
He rarely, hardly ever, visits the graveside. The memories of shovelfuls 
of dirt and large rocks hitting the casket are still far too vivid. 

The storytelling about Jacob from Len’s point of view ends hete. 
However, in chapters still to come, Jacob will live again through the eyes 
of other elder-storytellers. 

But Len had studied his father carefully for 15 years. In the years that 
followed, almost everything that he did would mirror and extend what he 
had learned from his father. To know the son was to know the father. 


A son follows his father’s vocational path 


His father was gone. Yet how Len lived his life would echo the pattern of 
his father in many ways. 

Without a husband and father to share the load, Anna and her 
children had to take over responsibilities previously carried by Jacob. An 
uncle insisted that Len should quit school in order to work full-time and 
support the family. However, “Mom wouldn’t hear of it,’ Len muses in 
admiration of her. He continued going to high school, graduating after 
Grade 13. 


Completing high school, Bible school, and Esther Epp 

By the time Len came home from his afterschool job and had completed 
the evening chores on the farm, there was often neither time nor energy 
for school work. His grades suffered. In Grade 11, he barely passed some 
of his courses. Anna also expected Len to discipline and spank the three 
younger children, something he hated doing, One younger sibling also 
remembers that her mother found it hard to make decisions on her own, 
continually saying, “I have to ask Betty.” 

At ages 15 and 13, my father and his sister Betty had become co- 
parents with Anna. And this was on top of bearing the majority of the 
load for the outdoor chores and keeping the farm running. 

There was less time to play, but there was still laughter. Sister Esther 
told us that Len had “a tremendous gift of bringing laughter into our 
home” and that he was “the one bright light in my life after our dad 
passed away.” 

Some Saturday nights, Len and his friends conducted their own 
evangelistic street meetings across the US border in Sumas, Washington, 
a place seemingly in need of evangelism with all of the beer parlors there. 
Len describes parking the car on the main street, hooking up public 
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address speakers to the car battery, and placing them on the car roof. 
He and his friends—young men and young women—sang gospel songs. 
Some shared their testimonies, while others handed out gospel tracts on 
the street corners and in the beer parlors.*” 


Len off to Bible school at MBBI 


Tam reminded of the little boy handing out tracts in Swift Current. 

Towards the end of Len’s high school years, the family moved to a 
smaller farm, one closer to school and church. In time, Anna subdivided 
the old Peardonville property, selling off parcels of land to support her 
children going to Bible school. 

Len started dating Esther, first holding hands with her on a Grade 
12 outing. More stories of their relationship and romance ate to be 
found in his memoir. Both went to Bible school, Len in Clearbrook to 
the Mennonite Brethren Bible Institute (MBBI) and Esther to the East 
Chilliwack Mennonite Brethren Bible School.* Because Len still worked 
to support his mother and younger siblings, he was forced to miss many 
classes. 


57. Doerksen, To the Praise of His Glory and Grace, 51. 

58. In 1970, MBBI joined with another Bible school in Abbotsford—the Bethel Bible Institute 
operated by the Mennonite Church—to form one school called Columbia Bible Institute. Under the 
direction of President Wally Unger, the school incorporated in 1987 as a college and was renamed 
Columbia Bible College. In 1959, the East Chilliwack Mennonite Brethren Bible School closed, 
having educated 365 students during its 12 years of operation. 
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Marriage and sexuality 

Len and Esther were married in 1957 in Vancouver. From the very 
first day, the needs and activities of the church and work often took 
precedence over family life—something Len’s fiancée Esther discovered 
when she tried to schedule their wedding! 

Esther had hoped to be married on a Friday evening, 

But Friday night was choir practice night, and Len couldn’t miss 
it. Saturday night? No, that was street meeting night in Sumas, and Len 
couldn’t miss that either. Therefore, it had to be Monday, August 27. But 
the wedding could not start before 8:00 p.m., because co-workers from 
Lepp Trucking needed enough time to drive into Vancouver. And come 
they did, parking their trucks right across from the church, to Esther’s 
embarrassment. 

At the end of the day, they were married and so the wedding was a 


success. 

Then it Ra | 
was time for the : a oo sii. 
honeymoon. A maa 
As Len and te 


Betty grew up, 
neither knew 
where babies 
came from. 
Their siblings— 
Esther, Ruth, 
and Dan—had 
just shown up 
at home. The 
physical aspects 
of marital 
intimacy were ASS 
never discussed ‘| 

in the home, nor . i 


was Len aware ~ ‘ i —y | ¥ an 


of the cycles of Len and Esther open gifts at their wedding 


x 


a womat’s body. 

However, because he lived together with a mother and three sisters in 
a small house, it was difficult to hide the evidence. As he tells the story, 
“There were these rags in the house and I had no idea where all that 
blood came from. It shocked me. We knew nothing,” 
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Would it normally have been the father, in Mennonite families, who 
talked to his son about human sexuality prior to marriage? Or an older 
brother, perhaps? My husband Greg says it was his father who made the 
attempt, right before our marriage. But Len had neither father nor older 
brother. 

A book titled The Way of a Man with a Maid had been on the library 
shelves of the Bible school, but the teachers removed even that, Len 
tells us. By the time of their engagement, Len’s fiancée was living in 
Vancouver and working at the CIBC bank. At least Esther had more 
resources available to her, including magazines left in the staff room! For 
his part, Len found and read a few romantic novels. From these, he knew 
one thing, at least. A man was meant to carry his new bride across the 
threshold on that first night! This he did. 

They did manage to figure it out, the two of them. 

Their honeymoon was the long road trip over the Rocky Mountains 
across the prairies and on to Winnipeg, where Len was about to start 
college. To kiss every mile was their plan. 

I pause for a moment to reflect. I had already known my father as an 
emotional man who opened up his heart to his family, his students, and 
to the people in the church. But I had not previously met him as a young 
husband to my mother, as a shy and vulnerable romantic. 

Later, as a pastor providing marriage counseling, Len would 
make sure that young couples had the resources they might need for 
their honeymoon. Much more Christian material was available by then. 
Thinking back to the time that Greg and I were engaged in 1977, Tim 
LaHaye’s The Act of Marriage had just come out. Our own copy was 
well-read and the chapter describing the “art” of lovemaking almost 
memorized. I should have clued into Greg’s deep interest in the topic 
when I picked up his Bible and it naturally fell open to the Song of 
Solomon! 

But back to my parents. They moved into their 200-square-foot 
dorm room in Ebenezer Hall on the MBBC campus. Len tells a story 
about how they received a visit from his single friend, Ernie, later that 
fall. As a young couple, Len and Esther must have appeared innocent 
and naive to him, my father recalls. Ernie was obviously concerned, 
because he went out and purchased a book for them that “laid out some 
of the more intimate aspects of married life.” Even though single, Ernie 
had three older siblings, and would have had some awareness of those 
aspects of married life, thought Len. 

When I ask them for more details about that encounter with Ernie, 
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my parents still remember him with affection and a little amusement. We 
all could use friends like that! 

Len and Esther’s first baby (me!) was conceived during their first 
year at college. With the coming of this baby, the work of forming and 
passing down a legacy to the next generation began. 

As this next part of my father’s story cycles ahead to the time I 
was born, it runs along the parallel track of my own perspective of our 
shared years. But now, in this chapter, his story comes mostly from his 
own memories, told from his perspective. 


Would it be Bible college or the perils of university? 

Len’s father had attended MBBC for a semester as a mature student, 
not long before he died. Because his father went to college for biblical 
training, this influenced Len’s desire to go, too. Other classmates went to 
university; some became PhD’s and some left the faith. This still clearly 
distresses him, as he speaks about it. 

“Were they too academic? Were they too smart?” Len asks. 

John Konrad, from whom we have already heard, went to UBC 
(1961-1964) after Bible school. He kept the faith, but his story helped me 
understand my father’s fears. John’s older siblings and their contemporaries 
had also gone to university and were articulate, committed, and keen on 
bringing English into their church (Matsqui MB) and integrating more 
with Canadian society. However, they were respectful of their church 
leaders, John recounts. When he returned home on weekends, church 
leaders encouraged him to talk about what he was learning. He was free 
to express his doubts and questions about the faith and remembers 
receiving only affirmation and encouragement from his church. In fact, 
he was invited to be a Mitarbeiter, a role that involved preaching several 
tumes a year. 

John’s contemporaries from Clearbrook MB Church—the church 
Rev. Jacob Doerksen had pastored more than a decade before, when it 
was called the North Abbotsford MB Church*—were also returning 
home on weekends. They, too, were expressing their ideas, doubts, and 
questions. But they were ultimately excommunicated, John tells us. He 
thinks that some of these friends never returned to faith. It is possible, 
of course, that John was gentler and less confrontational than his friends 
in the way he expressed his doubts and questions. 

But this made me think that university and the academic study of 


59. The name change took place in June 1950. 
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the Bible were linked in my father’s mind to the loss of faith. But did the 
response of the church also have a role to play? 

One had been asked to preach, but others were excommunicated. 

About a decade after Len went to Bible college, his brother Dan 
went to UBC. While training as a teacher would have been acceptable to 
his widowed mother—Betty studied for her teaching credential at UBC 
after graduating from Bible college—Anna was frightened when her son 
went to university for a Religious Studies degree. As Dan remembers, 
“Mom didn’t like me going to university. I wasn’t supposed to go to 
university.” He adds, “I chose to go because it was the ’60s and it was 
cheap; it was about freedom and having fun. So I took Religious Studies.” 

What Dan was learning about the Bible at UBC was different from 
what he had been taught at home, in church, and at Bible school. In 
the final paper for his BA designation, Dan wrote on the resurrection 
appearances of Jesus. Dan says that he used the books that he was 
required to read, books “proving that it didn’t happen.” But at the end 
of the paper, he added a paragraph saying that his personal views did not 
necessarily align with those of the scholars he had quoted. He was given 
a high grade anyway, Dan recounts with satisfaction. 

Dan’s contemporaries, also students, were having some ideas of 
their own and wanted to start a Bible study that would meet outside of 
the church. This news made it to the ears of the Clearbrook MB church 
leaders. As Dan describes it, “The church leaders got to hear about this 
and they said, ‘Either you stop having this Bible study or you will be 
excommunicated.”’ Dan did neither. He simply left and went to Central 
Heights, another MB church, adding: 


(Dan): Maybe our Bible study would have been a bit off the wall, in terms of 
what church leaders wanted to teach or would have approved of, exactly. We were 
in university in the ‘60s. It was a little bit weird and wonderful, right? So those 
were pretty free days. We wanted to pretend to be hippies, but we didnt buy into 
all the stuff that they were doing, all the bad stuff: But freedom from culture, that 
was attractive. And looking back at the older men in our churches that were just 
there for money, it was just so materialistic, we felt. Then, of course, we all turned 
out the same! 


One can understand concerns of the Clearbrook MB _ church 
leadership. They may have been fearful of these bearded hippie look- 
alikes, coming home from university with new ideas and wanting to start 
Bible studies outside the guarding walls of the church. With fear comes 
the strong, natural urge to protect. But this protection was rejected by 
those who viewed it as an unwanted control. 
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Might there have been another way, without the threats of 
excommunication? What if the response of the church had been to listen 
and nurture an honest and deeper faith? Did church leaders listen, ask 
questions, and try to keep conversation going? Or did they shut down 
communication and deliver ultimatums? Did the students listen and try 
to keep the conversation going? Or were some just “done” and ready to 
leave anyway? I wish I knew. 

Since completing university, Dan has been involved in volunteer 
missions and church work throughout his life. John Konrad went on 
to graduate studies and a rich career in correctional services. Both 
men continue to be intelligent, discerning, and wise lay leaders in their 
churches. 

However, other university graduates that my father knew had left 
the faith. He did not express fear when my brother studied law or when 
I studied sciences at university. However, when I began academic study 
of the Bible, even at a Christian university, it was feared as a threat to his 
daughter’s faith. 

Many times as we 
talked, my father would 
reiterate that he was 
not a critical thinker. 
In our conversations, 
he shared that his early 
life was like a large, 
secure and comfortable 
cradle, one that offered 
security and protection. 
“T was trusting. I was 
confident in what had 
been passed on,’ he 
said. 

The protections 
and restrictions of this Esther with Len at his MBBC graduation, 1960 
cradle did not trouble 
him. For me, however, the protectiveness sometimes felt like a prison. 
Por survival, I needed to open a door, to find other ways of thinking 
about God. How difficult it must have been for him, when his children 
challenged and deconstructed the cradle of faith that he was trying to 


pass on. 
In any case, Len went to Bible college and not to university. He was 
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able to transfer his Grade 13 year and credits from his years in Bible 
school to MBBC and so was able to complete the four-year BTh degree 
in just three additional years of study. 

In the summer between the first two years, Len and Esther lived 
with his grandparents, Agatha and Jacob Franz Doerksen. There is yet a 
story or two to tell about that experience in a later chapter! It was during 
Len’s final year that Betty came to Winnipeg to start college. In spring 
1960, he graduated. 


Much to his surprise, Len becomes a Bible school teacher 
An experience during Len’s final year at MBBC led directly to his future 
as a Bible teacher. But it was not an experience that had gone very well. 

In Winnipeg’s inner city—an area that Len describes as “skid 
row’—there was an empty building on Logan Avenue. Some MBBC 
students had already started a Sunday school ministry that had come to 
be known as the Gospel Light Mission. In 1959, the MBs wanted to 
plant a church in the area and needed preachers. Len was in his final year, 
taking a homiletics course, so he was asked to take turns preaching on 
Sunday evenings with another student, C. Alfred Friesen. 

Por my father, this was extremely challenging, he tells me. His 
overfull schedule of full-time studies and the paid work he was doing to 
support his family meant that there was little time to prepare adequate 
sermons. Even more challenging was that this was a “preaching-only” 
assignment, without any relational “pastoring” component. For someone 
like my father who values relationships, this preaching-only experience 
was, as he put it, “difficult.” 

J.J. Toews had taken over pastoral leadership at the church plant and 
called Len into his office one day in 1960, toward the end of Len’s final 
year at college. That conversation changed everything. J.J. Toews asked 
Len about his experience at the Gospel Light Mission. Len remembers 
answering honestly, telling him that he had felt uncomfortable. He 
admitted, “I am probably not cut out to be a pastor.” But then J.J. asked 
the 24-year-old a question. 

Would Len consider teaching Bible school in Winkler? 

While editing this part of the chapter, I think about my father’s 
answer to J.J. Toews, his belief that he was “probably not cut out to be 
a pastor.” So I call him up for another conversation. When you started 
your college studies, what had you thought you might do afterwards? 
Had you wanted to pastor, I asked. No, never, my father tells me. Did 
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you think you might become a Bible school teacher? Not that, either, he 
continues. So, Dad, what did you think you might do? 

Well, I thought I would drive truck, he tells me. Maybe in BC or 
maybe with MCC in Akron. But why drive truck, Dad, with a college 
degree? 

“Because driving truck was something I knew how to do.” 

I hang up the phone and the tears well up in my eyes. The humility 
of my father, my teacher, overwhelms me. He lifted up his own teachers 
with respect and love; they were among the great ones for him. He 
probably never considered that he, too, is numbered among the great. 

“When you came, it was like freshly baked bread!” pronounced board 
chair FH. Friesen with dramatic flair. My father is now telling me one of 
many stories that he continued to share with me after his brain bleed. 
The year was 1962 and Len had just completed two years of teaching at 
Winkler Bible School. Charles was already born and the young family was 
about to leave for Tabor College in Hillsboro, where Len would study 
for his BA. The school threw a good-bye party and F.H. Friesen gave 
the leaving speech. At that point, no one knew that Len would return to 
Winkler after Tabor and teach there for another six years. 


Left to right: Leonard Doerksen, Herman Lenzmann, John Goossen, Jacob Quiring, and 
Rudy Baerg, Winkler Bible School teachers, 1960 


During the second set of years in Winkler, Len’s little brother came 
to WBI instead of the local Bible school in BC “because Len was there,” 
says Dan. It was here that the Bible became relevant for him, providing a 
foundation on which to build when he later went to UBC. Dan continues, 
“Len had more to do with my spiritual growth than anybody. Len was my 
model.” 
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While Len had been at Tabor College, he had two “prominent 
professors” named Jake Loewen and Delbert Wiens. Later, these two 
came to WBI for a missionary conference. Len describes Delbert Wiens 
as “an intellectual, someone people never understood because of the 
stuff he wrote in the MB Hera/d.” But a quotation Delbert made from a 
hymn has always stayed with Len, “If my faith were but more simple, I 
could take him at his word.” 

Len writes with warmth about a much-loved colleague, Don Wiebe, 
who came to Winkler in 1967, describing him as a “whirlwind of action 
and activity” and a man who “spoke with passion for God.” He credits 
Don for stretching his brother Dan to think for himself and for helping 
him to critically examine his own faith. 

About Don Wiebe, Dan remembers that “he was sort of our hero 
because he was very outside the box and we loved him for that.” Len 
describes what he calls the “disappointment” and “righteous anger” that 
Don expressed when a prominent church leader took offence over a 
paper Don presented at a provincial MB Christian Educators’ Convention 
in which Don “challenged some double standards and hypocrisy.” Len 
understood Don’s reasons for leaving the Bible school after two years 
and eventually the denomination. Yet the breach still saddens him. 

While still teaching at WBI, Len started taking summer courses at 
Winona Lake School of Theology for his MA degree. Then a call came 
to teach at MBBI in Clearbrook. The family moved back to BC in the 
summer of 1969. 

Daughter Joyce had been born in Winkler and, shortly after the move 
to BC, Donald was born, completing the family of five children. Early 
on it became evident that my youngest brother was delayed at academic 
tasks. As a five-year-old, some mean bullies threw things at him while 
he rode his bicycle to school. But Don has persevered and continues to 
be one of the most courageous persons I know. It would be many years 
before he was diagnosed with Fragile X Syndrome, a breakage of the 
genes that was another inheritance passed down through the generations 
to several of my siblings and to their children, each child a precious gift. 

Len was very busy at work during the 10 years teaching at CBI. All 
through his years of Bible school teaching, he supplemented his income 
with other work, usually truck driving on Saturdays and in the summers, 
helping to pay the bills for tuition at MEI and music lessons for the 
children. 

Left alone much of the time, Esther felt that her husband’s work had 


60. Doerksen, To the Praise of His Glory and Grace, 136-137, 146-147. 
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become his 
“mistress,” as 
she describes 
it. Len agrees 
that the major 
challenge of 
raising and 
caring for the 
family fell on 
her shoulders. 
He sees now 
that she was 
often left = 
alone, “while 


Len, the truck driver 


I was out 
there doing all kinds of wonderful stuff serving the Lord.” He remembers 
that he never really consulted her when demands were placed on him that 
would take him away from the family. The least he could have done, he 
realizes in retrospect, was to ask whether she would release him and give 
him her blessing to go. 

Esther adds that she “loved being Len’s wife during the years he was 
teaching and pastoring,” but admits that she sometimes got the “doggie 
bag” of his time. He would be away for long stretches after graduation, 
driving the bus on choir tours. The family back home established a 
pattern that worked, but “then husband and dad came home and the 
dynamics changed!” One year, having just returned home from one tour, 
he informed the family that he was leaving the next morning on another 
three-week tour to Illinois and Ontario. That was not a happy day for 
Esther. 

But these were, mostly, happy years for Len. Even today, when 
someone calls out “LD!” my father knows that it is a former student 
from Bible school. 

When I think about my father as a hardworking teacher, I am 
reminded of how I was often preoccupied with work and study, even while 
my children were young. For some of these years, Greg was the primary 
caregiver for our young children and this felt natural to me. He liked 
answering, “I am a father,’ when people asked him the question, “What do 
you do?” The disconcerted look that came over their faces was amusing, 
Looking back, however, I do wish that I had been more consciously 
reflective about the needs of my family and less concerned about the 
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more optional aspects of 
my work. 


Pastor Len and Esther 

My mother Esther was 
much happier when 
her husband became a 
pastor, first at Greendale 
in Chilliwack, then in 
Hepburn, Saskatchewan, 
and finally at Eagle Ridge 
in Coquitlam. As one part 
of the pastor couple, she 
was fully involved in their 
joint calling. 

During his pastoring 
years—while I was already 
a graduate student in 
Religious Studies—I recall 
my father expressing 
his despair at some of the Bible commentaries he was consulting in 
preparation for sermons. Jesus may not have said this or that. Paul 
ptobably did not write this book attributed to him. The Noah story 
appears to be an awkward mishmash of sources. “All this JEPD stuff,’ 
he would say, “All this higher criticism!” He was clearly not that interested 
in biblical source criticism! 

My father is a builder and a constructor, so commentaries and books 
that deconstructed the Bible—attempting to show how the biblical texts 
came to be in the form we have them today—were disheartening for 
him. What he was looking for in Bible commentaries were insights that 
he could pass along to the ordinary people in his congregation on how to 
live the truths of the Bible as they are written on its pages. 

Chatting on the telephone just today with my father about our 
understandings of the Bible, he encouraged me. “The New Testament 
was written in Koiné Greek, the language spoken by the 1st-century 
peoples of the Roman Empire,” he said. “So we need to speak and write 
in Koiné English for the people we lead,” he continued. 

Koiné English. I like that. 

Len tells of how he enjoyed visiting people at their places of work. 
Just like his father worked part-time to support his own ministry, Len 


LD at CBI 
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drove a concrete truck on Saturdays and during the summers. He was 
able to hang out with the kinds of people with whom he felt at home. In 
out recorded conversation, he said: 


(Len): I've always felt very ordinary, blue-collar, and related better to people on the 

Jringe of church and faith. My dad was very—and I think this is where I follow 
him—ordinary, a very blue-collar kind of person, even though he always had a 
white shirt. 


It is obvious to me, watching my father, that the “blue-collar” part 
of his vocation has been what he enjoyed the most. One senses that 
working in the garden, or on a building project, or driving his Massey- 
Harris tractor has kept him close to the earth. That said, he has ventured 
out on the water, too! After retiring from full-time pastoring, he became 
a minister for a time with the “Pastors @ Sea” network, pastors who 
minister to travelers and staff on cruise ships. 


ERBF 
MVP 


Pastor Len and Esther at Eagle Ridge Bible Fellowship (MB) Church, Coquitlam 


A few words of reflection 


I am beginning to understand my how-did-I-get-here question through 
the formation of this man Leonard, not only as father but also as “Lennie,” 
young man “Len,” teacher “LD,” and finally “Pastor Len.” Through him, 
I am starting to understand what kind of man my grandfather Jacob 
must have been. And there are surprises, too. I had not known how much 
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my telationship with God resembled my relationship with my father, 
especially as it has developed in these last several years. 

Between God and me, it has never been a “daddy and little girl” 
relationship where I could sit on his lap, his little princess, and ask for 
anything, It just is not like that. Instead, together we walk. Together we 
work. We sit facing each other, knee to knee, eyes seeking out eyes. I ask 
him, “Please tell me what’s in your heart.” Because I really want to know. 
And he asks me the same. Because he really wants to know. 

My father. 


Over to Betty 


From the firstborn son of Jacob and Anna, we now turn to meet the 
firstborn daughter, Betty. At the time that Christine and I were beginning 
to ask our how-did-we-get-here question, her mother Betty was diagnosed 
with cancer. Suddenly, our family was in danger of losing this valuable 
keeper of memories. There was no time to waste. As Betty was beginning 
her chemotherapy treatments, we started recording conversations with 
her and her brother Len. 

Although Betty was the sibling closest in age to Len, the memories 
she has of her father and mother ate told differently, in her own way. We 
listen now to Betty, as voiced by Christine. 
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How can I live without Papa? 
—Betty Doerksen 


[ May 1981, my mother Betty decided to write a memoir of her life 
on Old Clayburn Road in Abbotsford, where she lived from age five 
through to 15.°' The warm and vivid memories, arranged around various 
rooms in the house and the furniture in those spaces, provide an intimate 
look into her formative years. In the introduction she writes, “I hope my 
children will enjoy reading them as they get to know who their mom is 


and where she comes from.’ 


Meeting Betty 


Betty was born on April 4, 1938, in Herbert, Saskatchewan, where her 
father was a minister. When her father was called to be a Bible school 
teacher in Swift Current, 
she moved with her 
parents, Jacob and Anna, 
and older brother Len to 
the southern Saskatchewan 
community. 

Betty has only a few 
memories of the family’s 
time in Swift Current. She 
recalls singing in a quartet 
in church together with her 
father, mother, and Len. Betty and Len, Herbert, 1938 


61. Betty Kampen, Memories of Old Clayburn Road. 
62. Kampen, Memories of Old Clayburn Road, 30. 
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But perhaps her most vivid 
memory is the day she fell into 
the river. Betty recounts how 
her father and Len were down 
by the water and she was up on 
the bank. She ran down to join 
them but couldn’t stop and fell 
right into the rushing water! 
She remembers the water all 
around and her father, dressed 
in a suit, diving in to rescue 
her. 

On the train to BC, 
Betty celebrated her fifth 
birthday. The family moved 
to Abbotsford, where her 
father took up the position of 
Leiter (pastor) of the North 
Abbotsford MB Church (later 
Clearbrook MB Church). 


Betty always tells memories of her father with great affection and this 


engendered in me a sense of loss, because I never had the opportunity 
to know him. Betty’s memories of her family at work, play, and worship 
reveal the joyful nature of her early family life and the deep attachment 


to her father. 


Work 


Like her brother Len, Betty also learned to work early in life and her 


stories reveal happy memories of working together. 

One of Betty’s memories brings together her father, his desk, and 
the Bibles that had such a prominent place in their family, as we will see. 
The way she did her chores also reveal care for beauty and ordet. 


(Betty): Our old treadle machine, which I still have, used to stand under the 
kitchen windows. That machine had so many ins and outs to dust—it simply 
took forever. I knew I was slow, but Mom's comment comforted me, “Es ninmt 
ihr lange aber wenn sie es getan hat, weiss ich das es gut getan 
ist.” (It takes you long, but when you have done it, | know it is well done.) 


63. Doerksen siblings recorded conversation, 2008. 
64. Kampen, Memories of Old Clayburn Road, 25. 
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(Betty): I did the dusting. I liked to leave Dad’ desk in a special way. We had four 
black Bibles, all with a golden facing. The biggest one measured nine inches and 
the smallest four inches. I liked to stack these biggest to smallest, so theyd form a 
centerpiece in the middle of Dad's desk. 


Betty’s love of beauty, creativity, and order—already so evident in 
her childhood—later found expression in her life ministries. 

Len and Betty were often left at home alone at a young age because 
of their parents’ pastoral ministry. 


(Betty): Once, when Dad and Mom went on the only two- or three-day trip I 
remember, they left us at home, taking Ruth, who was the youngest, with them. 
This trip to the north had to do with the West Coast Children’s Mission in which 
Dad was active. We were terribly proud of how well wed run things. Mom nearly 
flipped when she saw the wash lines full of clean laundry, and that wasnt done 
with an automatic washer either! 


The only time 
Betty expressed 
any negative 


thoughts toward 
her father was in 
relation to being 
left at home alone. 
The _ beginning 
of Betty’s later 
commitment to 
being at home for 
her own children 
may have begun 
here, in her 
experiences of 
being left alone as 
a child. She recalls 
standing on the 
verandah of their 
home on one of 
these occasions, 
thinking resentful 


Betty and Len with their parents, Jacob and Anna, 1939-1940 


65. Kampen, Memories of Old Clayburn Road, 7. 
66. Kampen, Memories of Old Clayburn Road, 8. 
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thoughts, as she watched her parents drive away for the day on a ministry- 
related outing, 

As Betty matured, however, this aspect of her parents’ commitment 
to ministry seemed to leave behind no resentment toward the church. 
This is different from the experience of some others, who rejected faith, 
ot at least the church, because as children they felt neglected due to a 
patent’s commitment to church ministries. As we will see, there were 
other characteristics of Betty’s home life that mitigated what could have 
turned into a rejection of faith and the church. 

Work was also carried out in a playful way, Betty recalls. 


(Betty): The things that happened around the kitchen sink! I usually washed and 
Esther dried. Whoever got done last had to put away the draining bowl in which 
the washed dishes were put. Id race like mad so Id be finished before her, so that 
shed have to put away the bowl. Big thrill! Sometimes Len wanted me to come out 
with him, so hed quickly help me. Wed tell Esther she couldn't come out till such 
and such a time and then wed run and hide. Poor little innocent Esther. She often 
got the raw end of the deal.” 


The story with her sister Esther reveals that, while Betty may not have 
been quite the rascal Len was, she was not always an angel. She could in 
fact be quite strong-willed! Betty remembers climbing through a barbed 
wire fence one morning between their family farm and relatives’ next 
door as she and her siblings hurried to catch a ride to school with Uncle 
Prank. Betty tore her new skirt on the fence. Fearing the consequences, 
she lied to her parents and told them that a child at school had pushed 
her into some glass and she tore her skirt. Looking back, Betty knew 
her parents were aware that what she was telling them was not true, but 
no matter how much her dad tried to persuade her to tell the truth, she 
refused. Many years later she did admit the true story. Betty has a scar on 
her left leg that continues to remind her of that day. 

Back to talking about work in the Doerksen household—it was 
not always as fun or playful as the dishwashing story. Some more 
physically demanding and tedious tasks were not enjoyed, tasks that Betty 
remembers as “backbreaking afterschool jobs like cutting runners from 
strawberry plants, fertilizing or picking berries, or the dreaded job of 
picking up stones in the fields.” 

However, working together was part of family bonding—Jacob and 


67. Kampen, Memories of Old Clayburn Road, 17. 
68. Kampen, Memories of Old Clayburn Road, 9. 
69. Kampen, Memories of Old Clayburn Road, 20. 
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Anna taught 
their children 
to work by 
working 
alongside 
them. In our 
conversations 
with Betty and 
Len, he said that 
“the emphasis 
was that we 
do everything 
together as a 
family” and 
that included 
picking berries 
together all Betty and Jacob picking berries on the Clayburn Road farm 
summer. Betty 

added, “I picked with Dad and he [Len] picked with Mom.” There were 
strawberries, raspberries, and beans to pick; and the children would also 
go and pick hops. Betty remembers that if berries had started before 
school closed for the summer, they would pick for an hour in the 


mornings before classes.”” 

Len went on to say, “But we learned to work. They showed us how. 
We all had our chores. Betty worked outside helping with the chickens 
and our sister Esther worked in the house with Mom. Before school 
there were always chores; after school there were always chores.” 

For Betty, the more difficult aspects of work on the farm were the 
encounters with a particular earthly creature. She writes of one such 
intense encounter. 


(Betty): One day we were at a frequent job—picking up rocks. This time it was on 
the field in front of the chicken barn. I was about to pick up a fairly big rock with 
both hands when, on putting my hands under the rock, I put them directly into the 
snake that was curled up beneath it. I screamed and ran to the house, shaking my 
hands as I ran. I washed and washed and washed my hands, but NOTHING 
could wash off the feel of the snake. I could write many snake stories, but I cant 
bear the thought.” 


70. All quotations unless otherwise noted are taken from recorded conversations with Betty 
Kampen and Len Doerksen, November 9 and December 17, 2012. 
71. Kampen, Memories of Old Clayburn Road, 30. 
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Play and family life 


Although Jacob worked a farm and served as a pastor—and at vatious 
times was also employed at a sawmill or in construction to make ends 
meet—it seemed important to him that his children have opportunity 
for fun, even if finances were very tight. This is recorded in Len’s story 
and also remembered by Betty, who is amazed that her father saw it as so 
important that his children play. Jacob built a number of things for his 
children’s recreation, such as large swings. Betty reflected on the fact that 
while there were restrictions and expectations in their home, there was 
also a lot of fun, too—a good balance. 

One Saturday, Jacob promised his children that he would take them 
all out for ice cream cones at Little Mountain Dairy, if they could make it 
through the whole day speaking only German and not a word of English. 
None of them made it through the day perfectly, but he took them all out 
for ice cream anyway—a rare treat.” 

Betty and Len observed that their home was different than a lot 
of other homes that seemed “more serious” and that they described as 
“stern” and “harsh.” 

One of the stories I know well is Betty’s memory of her father 
releasing her from dishwashing chores, so that she could play with a 
friend. 


(Betty): Martha Brown, she was my friend and still is—we still get together. 
One time she was at our place. Sunday she would come to our place for lunch and 
stay till the evening service. After lunch, we started cleaning up and Dad said in 
German, “No, you go and play. Ill help Mom clean up the lunch.” Martha just 
about had a fit. To help Mom clean up lunch and let us go play? I mean, that was 
unheard of: So I think our father was unusual. 


In a conversation that Dorothy and I had with Betty’s childhood 
friends, Martha Brown confirmed the dishwashing memory. Martha 
described it like this: “Jacob would say, “You girls go play and I will do 
dishes.’ My dad would never touch a dishtowel!””* 

The Doerksen children also knew how to entertain themselves. As 
mentioned earlier, Jacob and Anna were often away doing ministry work 
and the children were left alone. Sometimes Betty experienced this as 
quite frightening, but “on other occasions we would forget about fear as 
we reorganized the house for a good round of Béinde Kuh (blind cow). 


72. Doerksen sibling recorded conversation, 2008. 
73. Unrecorded conversation with Betty’s friends, September 13, 2013. 
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But we were always sure to have the place in good condition well before 


The joy and play 
that Betty experienced 
in her family would 
later shape her own 
parenting and family 
life, despite the 
significant grief and 
loss that she carried 
into her adult life. As 
Betty reflects on life 
with her husband and 
children, she seemed 
to clearly pattern after 
her father. In her own 
parenting, she tried 
to strike a healthy 
balance between 
discipline and fun. 
Every summer 
there were family 
holidays to a different 
destination, because, 


the parents came home.””* 


~ ¥ 


Betty “parenting” her younger siblings, Lake Louise, 1951 


as Betty notes, that is what her father had enjoyed. She wonders how a 
family with so few finances, as the one she grew up in, could make trips 
to Victoria and Saskatchewan, but she believes that her father held this to 


be important. 


Living out the Christian life 


A story Betty has recounted more than once is the time Jacob asked 
forgiveness from his children. 


(Betty): I have no idea what happened. I do know that Dad’s health was poor, 
and I wonder if maybe he flew off the handle and was mad at us or something. 
But I remember so well sitting in a circle in the dining room by his request and his 
asking for forgiveness for what he had done. What he had done, I do not know. I 


have never forgotten that. 


74, Kampen, Memories of Old Clayburn Road, 8. 
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One of the various memories related to her dad’s desk is the family’s 
10 percent Kasse, a blue metal cash box that Betty still has. Together with 
the box are two very small ledgers where her father maintained a careful 
recotd of Eznnahmen (income) and Abgaben (giving) from 1939-1949. 
The household income for 1940 is recorded as $467.35. Notations in 
the ledgers show her father’s desire to honor God with his finances. One 
example is his printed note on the first page of one of the ledgers, Ehre 
dem Herrn von deinem Gut und von den Erstlingen all deines Einkommens, Spriiche 
3:9, (Honor the Lord with your substance, and with the firstfruits of all 
yout increase, Proverbs 3:9.) 

Jacob also wrote in one ledger, ““God’s Word teaches us that a tenth 
of our income belongs to him. Our decision is to give God his part. We 
begin with the giving of the 10th on January 1, 1939. God help us!” At 
the end of the figures for 1941, Jacob wrote, “Is that all, Lord? Is that all 
I have given you in a year?” 

Betty counts family devotions as the most significant thing she 
carried over into her own family. “For me, at the very top of the list is 
family devotions.” Betty holds distinct memories of this important family 
practice from her younger years. “We ALWAYS had family devotions. I 
could give you such specifics about our family devotions. I just remember 
them so well. And that is one thing that we definitely carried on in our 
family.” 

Betty and Len each recall how the Bible was central to the family’s 
daily devotional time. 

Len remembers, “Everybody had a Bible around the table. That was 
my #1, too—daily Bible reading.” 

In the mornings, devotions centered on the Bible. But Betty also 
looked forward to evening devotions when they read stories from Uncle 
Arthur’ Bedtime Stories. For the prayer time that followed, they sometimes 
gathered around a floor rug where everyone kneeled and prayed in turn, 
from oldest to youngest. Betty notes that devotions after supper was 
something she and her husband practiced in their own parenting, 

Though family devotions were so well remembered by Betty and 
Len prior to their father’s death, there are no memories of how devotions 
were carried on after his passing. Len said, “I don’t know whether Mom 
then took over. You know, so many of those things in my mind now are 
a blur.” Betty responded similarly, “They are very blurry, I think because 
of the pain. The pain was immense.” 

As well as the family reading the Bible and praying together, Betty 
recalls her parents being people of prayer in their individual lives, too. 
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Betty asked Len, “Do 
you remember when we 
would see Dad coming 
from the field, from 
the bush? Everybody 
seemed to know he 
was praying. Early in 
the morning he would 
come from the bush. 
Somehow that stands 
out in my mind—Dad’s 
been praying.” After her 
father’s passing, Betty 
has vivid memories 
of her mother at 
prayer in the house 
on Peardonville Road, 
where they moved after 
her father’s death. “I will 
never forget her praying 
at that chair. The living 
room door would be 
closed and we would go 
in and, oh, there’s Mom 
praying at the chair!” 
Mission outreach 
also played an important 


Betty 


if ie , 
Betty beginning Grade Eight at MEI, standing with Len 
before going to the opening program, 1951 


part in Jacob’s ministry and he found ways to involve his children. Len has 
already described Jacob’s leadership in the West Coast Children’s Mission. 
In addition, Jacob led worship services at the Madchenheim (Mennonite 
girls’ home for domestic workers) in Vancouver.” Betty attended with 


her father on at least one occasion. 


(Betty): Dad, being a pastor, had to go serve at the Madchenheim. How often I 
dont know. I just know that Esther and I were with him once. I even remember 
where we sat. She and I were to sing. If I am right, we sang: “ This world is 
not my home, I'm just a’ passing through.” We were both wearing navy blue 
blazers and dresses Mom sewed. In my chest pocket, I had my own German 


75. For a collection of photos with descriptions of the Vancouver Madchenheim, see Ruth 
Derksen Siemens, Daughters in the City: Mennonite Maids in Vancouver, 1931-1961 (Vancouver: 


Fernwood Press, 2013). 
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New Testament that Dad had given me for my birthday. Inside the front cover he 
has written, “Betty Doerksen zum Geburtstag von Vater, 1950.” (Betty 
Doerksen, for your birthday, from father, 1950.) I was so proud of my Bible.” 


The children supported Jacob’s ministry in other ways, too. Len 
recalls the way the children ran the farm while their dad went to church 
conferences or Bible teaching and preaching services. 

Jacob was a good farmer and this led Betty and Len to reminisce 
about the creative and orderly qualities of their father, which they appear 
to have inherited! Betty noted that their father was very Aracht, which Len 
translated as “exact, precise.” Betty remembers how her father kept their 
yard. 


(Betty): If you saw some of the pictures, his trimming of the trees. You know 
when you have a garden plot and the flowers are there—he would take the rake 
with its fingers, like this, and go like this, so there would be a pattern along the 
edge. 


In the matter of personal Christian faith, there was significant 
pressure within the Mennonite Brethren community at the time to 
become “saved.” However, Betty’s commitment to Christ at age eight 
appears to have come not from a place of coercion, but rather as a 
natural result of having been nurtured in a Christian home. Both Betty 
and Len stated clearly that they never felt pressured by their parents to 
make a commitment to Christ. 


(Betty): I remember that [my conversion experience] very well, Dad was 
outside doing chores and I was sitting at the kitchen table. I was drawing a 
mountain with crosses and all of a sudden I was convicted, “I should accept 
Jesus.” I went to Mom and I said, “T want to accept Jesus into my heart.” And 
she said, “You have to wait till Dad comes in.” And then when he came in, they 
took me upstairs. They both had Bibles and they read Isaiah 53 in German. And 
then I had to put my name in there—“He died for Betty’s sin and by his stripes 
Betty is healed.” 


Losing her father 


When Betty was 13, Jacob was admitted to Vancouver General Hospital 
for three months in the fall of 1951 with a heart ailment. Trips to 
Vancouver wete rare, so letters often had to do. In her scrapbook, Betty 
kept three letters that she wrote to him during this time, little notes 
updating her father on the current activities of the household and ending 
with the wish that he would come home soon. 


76. Email communication with Betty, February 24, 2015. 
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(November 29, 1951): Leonard ist eben von Choir Practice nach Hause 
gekommen. Er studiert jetzt auch noch etwas. Mama versucht die 
Madchen neue Nleider zu Weinacht Abend zu machen. Sie sehen 
sehr sch6n. Die kleine drei schlafen, und ich, nah, du weisst was ich 
tue. (Leonard has just come home from choir practice. He is now studying a bit. 
Mom is trying to make the girls new clothes for Christmas Eve. They look very 
nice. The smallest three are sleeping and me, well, you know what I am doing.) 


(November 15, 1951): Ich habe nicht mehr zu schreiben so werde 
ich wohl aufhoren mussen. Ich wunsch das ich nicht mehr 
schreiben brauchte. Du sollst noch Hause kommen. Es _ ist 
schon so einsam. Gute Nacht. In Liebe, Betty. (I dont have any 
more to write, so I must stop. I wish I did not have to write anymore. You 
are supposed to come home. It is so lonely. Good night. With love, Betty.) 


(November 6, 1951): Lieber Daddy, Ich werde dich auch wohl jetzt 
ein paar Leinen schreiben. Wie geht es noch immer im Hospital? 
Besuchen habe ich schon eine langere Zeit nicht konnen. Hs ist da 
doch wohl sehr einsam. In der Schule geht es gut. Ich muss einige mal 
auf Recess und Mittag Heimarbeit tun, weil ich bekomme sie nicht 
zu Hause alle fertig, Wenn du noch Hause kommst, wird es ja auch 
wieder anders sein. (Dear Daddy, I will now write you a few lines. How ts it 
going in the hospital? I have not been able to visit for a long time. I imagine it is 
very lonely there. In school things are going good. I must sometimes do homework 
at recess and lunch, because I did not get it all ready at home. When you come 
home, it will again be different.) 


Jacob did return home in time for Christmas, but only for about a 
week before being readmitted to the hospital. Betty sent the following 
note to her father near the end. 


Lieber Daddy, Ich phonte heute Martha Brown auf und sie sagte 
dass sie hatte gesagt, “He will go anytime.” Ich méchte mit dich nach 
alles aufrdumen. Bitte kannst du mich alles vergeben wo ich bei dich 
gestindigt hab? Schreibe die Antwort bitte hier hin. Ich lieb dich vom 
ganzem Herzen. Betty. (Dear Daddy, I called up Martha Brown today 
[whose aunt worked as a nurse at the hospital] and she said that, “He 
will go anytime.” I want to make everything right with you. Please can you forgive 
everything where I may have sinned against you? Please write the answer here. I 
love you with my whole heart. Betty.) 


Betty left a space for her father’s answer after the sentence, “Please 
write your answer here.” And in his hand, her father’s reply, Ja! mein Kind. 
(Yes! my child.) 

Betty spent time with him on his final night. 
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(Betty): He was admitted to the hospital in Abbotsford, where he died on February 
22,1952, at 5:00 in the morning. I had been with him the night before until 11:00 
pm, so that Mom could go home and get some sleep. He lay on his back, sleeping most 
or all of the time. His lips were abvays very dry, so I was to periodically wet them. 

The family had been called to his bedside earlier. When we got to the 
hospital, Dad spoke to each of us separately, giving us each a Bible verse. 
Mine was Revelation 2:10, “Be thou faithful unto death and I will give 
thee a crown of life.” Now, as a parent about the same age as he was then, 
I can understand the anguish of bis soul as he parted mith his young family. 

After Dad’ passing had been announced in church the following Sunday 
morning, the choir sang, “Does Jesus care when I've said goodbye, to the dearest on 
earth to me.” I started to cry uncontrollably and had to leave the balcony. Maybe 
Jesus did care, but it was sure hard to understand.” 


On the evening of her father’s funeral, Betty went missing. Eventually 
her mother found her sitting in the semi-darkness of the stairs in the 
house. Betty said to her, “W7e soll ich ohne Papa leben?” (How can I live 
without Papa?) 


(Betty): I remember being outside in the evening, looking up at the stars and 
thinking, “Up there somewhere, that’s where he is. I want to go there, too.” And 
whenever Id hear other teens complaining about their dads, Id inwardly shrivel, 
thinking, “You've at least got a dad. What are you complaining about?” I should 
have talked more openly about my loss and about my feelings, but I never did, not 
to anyone. And so I suffered alone for years.” 


Losing the father she deeply loved formed a watershed in Betty’s life. 
While assisting me with a Family Systems project during my seminary 
studies, she told me, “I still miss my dad.” Betty continues to meet people 
who tell her, “Your dad married us” or “Your dad baptized me.” Betty 
told me that each time she hears that from someone, she feels again the 
pain of losing her father. 

A few months after her father’s death, Betty began to contemplate 
baptism. She remembers being distracted by her thoughts as she carried 
out her daily chores. 


(Betty): Even if we did have water in the well, it had to be carried a long way to 
where the chickens were in summer. I remember doing this one afternoon when I 
was 14. Eexcept once I made a rather strange error. I walked all the way to the 
chickens, supposedly carrying a bucket of water in each hand. But when I got 
there, I realized Id forgotten to fill the pails. I was absentminded for a reason— 


77. Kampen, Memories of Old Clayburn Road, 29. 
78. Kampen, Memories of Old Clayburn Road, 23-24. 
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baptism was on my mind. I did get baptized that summer and was happy about 
it, except for one rather sore spot. Of all the young people Dad had baptized, he 
couldnt baptize me, because wed laid him to rest a few months earher. In two 
weeks my own daughter will be baptized—she is 14, too.” 


I have wondered how Betty was able to maintain her relationship 
with God and still desire baptism, when she had experienced the loss of 
a father she loved so dearly. Many would be filled with confusion or anger 
toward a God who would allow such a thing to happen. While Betty 
wondered why she had to lose her father, this question did not produce a 
rejection of God. It seems that Betty so loved her father, a man of deep 
faith, that she wanted to continue to be in relationship with the God her 
father loved. 


Adopting and adapting her father’s vocation 


Having lost the family’s breadwinner, Betty and Len took over many of 
the farm tasks, worked part time jobs, and still kept up with high school 
studies. Betty and Len both mentioned how all the money they earned 
went toward the household. Alongside all this, Betty served in the church 
and outreach activities. 

When Dorothy and I asked Betty and Len what they valued in their 
parents’ ministry, Betty’s response indicates her commitment to the 
ministries her father had valued, including teaching with the West Coast 
Children’s Mission, where Jacob had served as chairman for a time. 


(Betty): I became very involved in that [West Coast Children’s Mission]. How 
in the world I could do it, I will never know. When I read my diary—what I all 
put into a day when I was a teenager—its just crazy. I was so tired sometimes. I 
hardly had time to study, but I thought it was important to work with ministries 
like that and I taught Sunday school in Nicomen Island on Sunday afternoons. I 
think it was three years that I worked there. So I would be in church on Sunday 
doing my ministry there and then I would go and teach over there. Church in the 
evening yet, and then you try to get your homework done somewhere in between, 
because in the morning you would have to get up and do chores. 


When Dorothy asked when their day of test was, both Betty and 
Len said simply that there wasn’t one. Betty muses on how this affected 
her health, but quickly moves on to other values that she inherited from 
her parents. 


79. Kampen, Memories of Old Clayburn Road, 19. 
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(Betty): I think that is why I was sick so much. Anyway, another thing that I 
considered important—it must give some indication who our mom was that she 
allowed me to do this. In the summer, when I was working in the shoe store all the 
time, I would take off a couple of weeks and go teach DVBS in Laidlaw and 
McConnell Creek, and I dont know how many other places. But if you think of 
our home situation with the farm and everything, and not a great income—yet our 
mom let us go and do that. 


I have wondered about the incongruence around “keeping the 
Sabbath.” For a family so deeply committed to their faith, it seems 
strange that there would be no observance of Sunday as a day of rest, 
especially in an era when there were very strict views about what was 
permissible activity for that day. It seems if you were doing explicit 
“Christian ministry work” on a Sunday, then you did not need to have a 
day of rest. 

Eventually Betty did come to a point of acknowledging that she 
could no longer keep up with all the responsibilities she had on her plate. 
Her strong sense of herself and knowing her own mind were revealed 
when she went to tell the Sunday school superintendent that she would 
not be continuing to teach Sunday school in church. 


(Betty): In church, I was leading the children’s choir, teaching Sunday school, 
singing in the choir, and then teaching in the afternoon in Nicomen Island, plus 
all this work on the farm. I felt this was too much. I couldnt do it anymore. So 1 
decided, “I am going to quit teaching in Clearbrook MB. I will keep the mission 
Sunday school, because not as many people are willing to do that.” When I told 
our Sunday school superintendent that I was quitting, he said, “Mann muss 
in Jerusalem anfangen.” (You have to start in Jerusalem. Ministry starts at 
home.) I didn't listen to him. 


Betty’s sense of knowing her own mind was again evident in relation 
to her education. Her mother wanted her to go to Bible school before 
she completed high school studies, though her mother did not pressure 
her. Betty wanted to finish high school and she did. 

Despite this, both Anna and Jacob supported the education of their 
children. In response to our query about aspects they appreciated about 
their parents’ ministry, both Betty and Len recall the high value that their 
parents placed on education. Betty remembers how Jacob left his family 
for three months in midwinter 1950 to go to Bible college in Winnipeg. 

Betty’s desire for education also placed her in a position where she 
received a vivid answer to prayer, as she struggled with which profession 
she should choose. 
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(Betty): I had gone to MEI and Bible school. And I was going to go for my 
profession after that. But I didnt know if I was supposed to go to teachers’ 
training or nurses’ training. I had both of the forms on my desk and I didn?t 
know which one to da—and I was just beside myself. I Rept waiting for something 
to come along and give me an answer. One day it was time and I was on my knees 
and I said, “God, I need to know which form to fill out. Is it teachers’ training 
or nurses’ training?” And the word, just like this, “college.” I will never forget it. 
That was it! I dont Rnow where that word “college” came from, but I was going to 
college. Dad thought that it was important and I went to his college. 


Len noted that their 
mother would be at home 
with the three younger 
siblings and how difficult 
that would be for her, 
but she supported Betty’s 
education. The only 
condition was that younger 
sister Esther had to learn 
to drive before Betty could 
go to college. The freedom 
and support given by her 
mother is still amazing to 
her. Betty says, “I was the 
happiest chick on the face 
of this earth in college, I tell 
ya, because all I had to do is 
look after me!” 

Anna’s view of 
education for her daughter 
seems so progressive for 
her time and _ context. A 
Perhaps this is a way Anna Bay polding Dorothy, MBBC years, 1959 
could carry forward her 
own father’s desire, a desire he expressed to her as a young child—that 


she receive education—something that the subsequent circumstances of 
Anna’s life made impossible. 

After his Bible college education, Betty’s brother Len followed his 
father’s vocation in a straightforward manner, entering a Bible teaching 
ministry and later a pastoral ministry. However, as a woman, Betty’s path 
to using her pastoral gifts were not so clearly laid out. 
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Following Bible college, Betty went on to teachers’ training at UBC 
and began her career in the small town of Williams Lake where she met 
and married fellow elementary school teacher, John Kampen. After a year 
of teaching as a married couple, they moved to Winnipeg so John could 
attend Bible college and this is where their first child (me!) was born. It 
was important for Betty to remain at home with her family, which came 
to also include son James, and daughter Janice. 


(Betty): One of the decisions we made early in life was that one of us was going 
to stay home, one of us was going to be there for the kids when they came home. I 
will never forget how important that was for us, when the kids came home at 3:00, 
I was there. Sure, we had to do with less, but who cares? We didnt need anything. 


Alongside her primary role as mother, Betty’s life journey also 
honored and extended her father’s Bible teaching and pastoring legacy. 
The earlier photo of Betty and her father picking raspberries together on 
their family farm remains special to Betty. Gee photo on page 115.) She 
says, “I like this picture because it is a picture of my dad and me.” Betty’s 
future vocation would unfold in ways that—already visible at a young 
age—would closely pattern after the ministry of her father. 

Betty said to me once, “If I would have been a man, I would have 
been a pastor.” However, her gender did not prevent her from adapting 
her father’s pastoral legacy to serve the church in ways that were available 
to her and that used the biblical education she had received. 

At age 35, Betty became one of the first female deacons at Eben- 
Ezer Mennonite Church in Abbotsford, together with her husband John. 
Prior to this, only men had served in this capacity. Among her keepsakes, 
Betty has the cards that her mother Anna and grandmother Agatha gave 
her on the day she was publicly affirmed as a deacon, blessing her in 
this new ministry with encouraging Scripture quotations from Matthew 
11:29, Hebrews 6:10, and John 12:26. 

Betty was beginning to live out a vocational call to minister in the 
church through providing spiritual leadership and practical caregiving. 
When Emmanuel Mennonite Church was planted in 1981, Betty and 
John became head deacons. Betty enjoyed her deacon work immensely 
for many years. In their life of ministry, they participated in two church 
plants: Emmanuel Church, daughter church of Eben-Ezer, and early in 
their married life, Cariboo Bethel Church (MB) in Williams Lake. 

Six years after becoming a deacon at Eben-Ezer Church, a significant 
turning point in Betty’s developing ministry took place—the young 
married couples group asked her to teach their Sunday school class. This 
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es Se eae ein 


Betty (4th from left) at Emmanuel Mennonite Church sod-turning ceremony, 1981 
was an unexpected request, but she took on the challenge. On April 22, 
1979, Betty wrote in her diary, “I taught my first adult Sunday school 
class and enjoyed it.” 

There were additional teaching opportunities, too. Betty was invited 
by the youth to teach about communion. Five years later, when Emmanuel 
Church was temporarily without a pastor, someone was needed to teach 
the class for baptismal candidates. Someone asked, “Why don’t you do it, 
Betty?” And she did. (See photo on page 128.) 

Betty’s gifts as a deacon and her teaching abilities began to be 
recognized by the broader Mennonite church community. 


(Betty): I never became a pastor, but I did do deacon work for 25 years. And 
one thing that amazes me at this point—back in 1991—I was one of the key 
speakers at the BC Ministers and Deacons Conference. Now, how the dickens did 
that happen? 


From 1977 onward, Betty was regularly invited to provide Sunday 
school teachers’ training in a number of churches. 

In the mid-1980s, Betty was also invited to serve on the board of 
Columbia Bible Institute. The significance of her gender is noted as 
Betty says with double emphasis, “I was also the first woman on the CBI 
board in 1983. They had never had a woman.” 

While Betty’s ministry leadership adapted her father’s pastoral role 
to her gender, when combined with her role as a full-time mother, she 
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embodied roles traditionally held by both the pastor and the pastor’s wife. 
Betty mirrored her mother’s ministry as a pastor’s wife in the hospitality 
that she offered to many at her dining room table. And there were also 
countless deliveries of delicious home baking brought to those who were 
hurting. 


(Betty): One of the things our parents were very good at was hosting. I was at 
home so that became quite a big element for me, too. John and I served as deacons 
for 25 years, and we would invite newcomers to the church—people who were losing 
loved ones, people who were having birthdays, people who were recent immigrants. 
We would have a lot of people over and our kids grew up with Mom baking 
and they would help with the baking and delivering. It just became a part of the 
Lifestyle. You help people with baking. 


Sometimes guests came for evening visits and the conversation 
would begin in the living room. However, as Betty says, when the guests 
would be invited to the dining table for refreshments, the conversation 
would begin to open up to deeper topics. Traditionally, women have 
provided these places of hospitality, places that open space for God to 
be present in conversation and community. 

As her children attended CBI, Betty and John’s home—located 
across the street—became a place for hosting their children’s friends and 
she enjoyed having them over. Betty recalls a photo she took of about 
15—20 pairs of shoes in front of the door, as Bible school students spent 
time together in their home. 

In her father’s era of pastoral ministry, pastors were not paid. While 
the remuneration practices have now changed, women like Betty often 
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still contribute significantly to the ministry of the church by offering 
unpaid, and yet valuable, ministry. She noted this a couple of times in our 
conversations with her and Len. 


(Betty): Because I was at home, that is where I had time to do the ministry, and 
I did a lot of it. I abvays said to John that he got paid for what he did. I worked 
Just as hard at preparing lessons, but I didn?t get paid for what I did. Because I 
wasnt working for money, I had a lot of time to do preparation. The kids were 
off to school and I spent time at the dining room table, because then I could spread 
out my books. 


i ma 
Betty (middle row, 1st from left) and John (behind Betty) serve as head deacons, 1982 


Len noted that their father had not been paid either and Betty 
responded, “That’s right, so we’re even on that one.” 

Conversation about unpaid work also brought forward another 
aspect of Betty’s ministry of caring and hospitality—the close working 
relationship with the pastors she served alongside. Pastors and their 
spouses were often invited to Betty and John’s home for conversation 
and suppott. 

The priority Betty gave to supporting her pastors may be because 
she remembers the importance of this from her own experience as a 
“pastor’s kid.” Jacob’s fellow minister Rev. Herman Lenzmann (1909— 
2005), a Bible school teacher and minister in Yarrow, provided strong 
support to Betty’s father in his own pastoral ministry in Abbotsford. 
However, it was from Herman’s father, old Mr. Hermann Lenzmann 
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(1881-1965), that Betty and her siblings experienced love and care of a 
special kind. Betty fondly recalls old Mr. Lenzmann’s visits to their home 
on Clayburn Road. 


(Betty): At this table we opened those unusually grand Christmas gifts from our very 
own Santa Claus, Mr. Hermann Lenzmann. He was old and had a long white 
beard. He must have known the preacher was poor and his kids wouldn't get much 
for Christmas unless he took over. At least that’s the only reason I can think of for 
bis giving us such elaborate presents. I remember and still have at least four of these: 
a deluxe sewing basket that I still use, a five-inch black, gold-faced German Bible, a 
black photo album that contains all my photos until age 19, and the last doll Lever got. 
Mr. Lenzmann did not only bring gifts at Christmas time. If Dad had a 
heavy church meeting, Mr. Lenzmann was sure to be there the next day to cheer 
him up and to bless his children with about the only chocolate bars they ever had.®° 


Betty was called 
and affirmed in 
leadership roles that 
allowed her to fulfill 
a vocation of church 
ministry alongside 
the role she 
cherished as mother 
of three. One of 
the most significant 
ways Betty patterned 
herself after both 
of her parents was 


the congruency she 
practiced between 
public and private 
life. Faith was lived at home and in the neighborhood in loving, gracious 
relationships; her life was characterized by integrity both with her family 
and with the church and community in which she served. 

John fully supported Betty in living out her gifts and calling. In 
a recent conversation, John told me that early on he had decided not 
to stand in the way of Betty using her gifts because he recognized her 
abilities. 

Betty and John had daily devotions around the table, just as Betty’s 
parents had done with their family, and they created for their children 


Betty, speaker at Women’ Inspirational Day, 2008 
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memories of happy family times spent playing and holidaying together, 
with love for God and the church anchoring and orientating their family 
life. 

When Betty said, “I 
never was a pastor,” her 
brother Len responded, 
“Yes, you were—only 
you were a pastor in 
spirit.” Indeed in spirit 
and also in various 
ways, in practice. Betty’s 
eatly formation and 
her life path appear to 
be profoundly shaped 
by her father, Jacob—a 
pastor who loved 
God, the church, and 
Scripture, a man who 
lived his life with careful 
intention and discipline, 
and a _ father who 
delighted in his family. 

In her late 50s, 
Betty’s health no longer 
allowed her to formally 
fulfil her vocation as a 
deacon, a role she loved. Once their formal ministry ended, Betty and 
John continued to informally visit and provide care to others. One 
recipient couple from Emmanuel Church regularly said, “You will always 
be our deacons.” It is clear to me that being a deacon is indeed Betty’s 
vocation. This is also evidenced in Betty’s sense of loss, now that she no 
longer fulfills the roles in the church that she once found so satisfying, 

However, not being able to work in her previous areas of church 
ministry did not prevent Betty from seeking other avenues of service. Her 
prayer was that God would provide another place for her to contribute. 

Betty’s desire to be of service was answered in an opportunity to 
volunteer at the local MCC thrift shop, which raises funds for MCC’s 
worldwide relief, development, and peace work. Her 20 years of 
supporting this ministry by working at the thrift shop have turned out to 
be very satisfying, Giving to God and others is a pattern for living that 


- 
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Betty, volunteering at MCC thrift shop, going on 20 years 
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Betty has adopted throughout her life. She tells me, “I always need to 
have a place in my life where I am giving to others.” 


In her memories of the Clayburn Road house, Betty writes fondly 
of a wall plaque that impacted her. 


(Betty): On the wall above the table was a 14 x 16 framed German rhyme that 
made a deep impression on me. If my memory serves me right after 30 years, 
it read like this: Zuaftieden sein ist grosse Kunst. Zufrieden scheinen 
blosser Dunst. Zufrieden werden grosse Gliick. Zufrieden bleiben 
Meisterstiick. Thats a pretty good motto for any home! (To be satisfied is a great 
accomplishment. To appear to be satisfied is sheer fog. To become satisfied is a great 
success. To remain satisfied is a Masterpiece.) *! 


My observation of Betty’s life is that she lived this and that she is 
content. She claimed as her life verse the Scripture her father gave her 
on his deathbed: “Be faithful unto death and I will give you the crown 
of life” (Revelation 2:10). Betty has and continues to live her life in 
faithfulness to God and the church. 


Some reflections on passing along faith 


The warmth in the remembered relationship between Betty and her 
father is something I (Dorothy) noticed also in my own father. The link 
between fatherly “warmth” and the way both Betty and Len so closely 
patterned their lives and ministries after their father is consistent with 
a much larger pattern observed by Vern L. Bengtson in his research.” 
In a multi-decade, inter-generational study on the transmission of faith, 
Bengston’s team tried to answer the question: Why do some children stay 
on the path of their parents’ religion while others take a different way? 

The pivotal factor for a successful transmission of faith in Bengston’s 
study was simply “warmth.” What mattered most—more than parental 
piety, setting a good example, teaching the right beliefs and practices— 
was shown to be warm, affirming parents and grandparents, especially a 
close bond with one’s father and grandfather.® 

In the Doerksen home there was lots of rigorous teaching, careful 
practice of spiritual disciplines, and positive examples of parental piety. 
Clearly, all of these were contributing factors to the ways that Betty and 
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Len lived out their faith and vocation. Yet there was also warmth—and 
plenty of it—in the form of laughter, fun, and play. 

Betty and Len’s stories seem to affirm the larger study’s findings 
that the passing along of faith across the generations can be “successful” 
in families and faith communities with highly rigorous and regulated 
belief and life systems, if they are accompanied by parental and pastoral 
warmth. In later chapters, we will see that the younger three siblings— 
those who were fatherless for more of their childhood—assessed and 
transmitted their faith differently than Betty and Len. 

These findings do raise questions! Students from warm and happy 
homes, from warm and nurturing churches, have come to me (Dorothy) 
and described the carefully controlled belief systems within which they 
were raised. They tell me about how they are starting to think differently 
from their parents and pastors. But they are fearful of talking about their 
doubts and questions at home or at church, for fear of hurting their 
elders. As I keep listening, what emerges is their fear of disturbing the 
warm and loving relationship that exists between them and their elders. 
Surprisingly, it is the warmth that keeps them from talking! 

Perhaps this is a good kind of problem. At least in a warm 
relationship, all parties—both young and old—are highly motivated to 
keep the relationship strong and vital. 

But the challenge remains: how can young people and elders— 
whether at home or in church—keep talking about faith, doubt, or 
conviction, when there is growing dissonance between them? We continue 
to explore variations of this age-old challenge as our quest continues. 


Over to Jacob Doerksen and Anna Kehler 


Finally, we come to the generation of our grandparents. Our parents 
had known and talked about them as “Dad” and “Mom.” But Jacob 
and Anna were much more than what their children observed and 
remembered. Suddenly, other documents and pictures, stories from other 
elders (including more from Jacob and Anna in their own words!) began 
to reveal more fully-dimensioned human beings. 

The image and character of Jacob and Anna had been formed 
in deep, inner ways that they seldom talked about, especially painful 
passages from the years in South Russia and Southampton. Yet, these 
experiences shaped them into the people they became. And, even in 
subtle and unspoken ways, their character shaped the character of their 
children and, by extension, their children’s children. 

Therefore, to answer our how-did-we-get-here question, we turn 
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now to seek out, collect, and piece together previously scattered and 
barely known details of the early years of Jacob Doerksen and Anna 
Kehler. 

To Jacob and Anna we go. 
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One evening I was sitting on his lap, and my father said to me, 
“Anna, we want to go to Canada, 
and then you will go to school, 
and you will be a teacher.” 
—Anna, at nine years 


e call them Jacob and Anna, because this is how we have come to 
know them. It was the pastoring and Bible-teaching man Jacob 
whom we first sought. How did Christine and I bear his image? We first 
knew him as an imagined “grandfather.” But as we listened to the stories 
of the elder-narrators, saw the pictures, and read letters and memoits, we 
came also to know him as someone’s “dad,” as “brother,” as “Jake,” as 
“Mr. Doerksen,’ and as “Rev. Doerksen.” But in all of these names and 
roles, he was still Jacob. 
And she? We already knew our grandmother Anna, ot so we thought. 
But did we really? An increasingly vibrant voice sounded through the 
stories about her husband, speaking gently but insistently, and asking 
to be known as “Anna.” More than just our grandmother, but also the 
young girl in Ukraine, the stylish and even confident immigrant maid in 
Canada, the happy young wife of a preacher and Bible teacher, the young 
mother, the still-young widow and single mother of five children, and the 
Anna remarried to a widower. 
How much of our identity was because of her? It is with Anna that 
we begin. 


Anna Kehler 


Anna was born on September 6, 1909, in the South Russian village 
of Blumenhof, Borozenko Colony. The earliest surviving picture of 
her family was taken before Anna was born. (See photo on page 136.) 
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The photo shows 
the Kehler family 
standing in front 
of the house-barn, 
right after their move 
from Blumenfeld, 
Nepluyevka Colony. 
The family—Johann 
Kehler (1867-1919) 
and Agatha Siemens 
(1870-1949) with 
their children Greta, 
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Modern Press, 1963], 100). However, several family sources horses. 
say that this picture was of the family home in Blumenhof: We first meet the 
young child Anna in a 


family photograph dated about 1917. (See photo on page 137.) Here, 
the Kehler family is grouped outdoors, around a table covered with a 
crocheted tablecloth on which is arranged a candle, a vase, and an animal 
ornament. Hach girl’s dress is adorned with crocheted lace. Three of 
the sisters—Susannah, Katherina, and Maria—hold stringed instruments 
while Greta holds a book. Anna’s hand rests on the shoulder of her 
mother and Justina’s hand on the shoulder of her sister. The youngest is 
Jack, the only boy, standing between his mother and father. 

We knew Great-Uncle Jack, but who were all these great-aunts, 
the sisters of Anna? Over the following months of oral interviews and 
research, some of their stories emerged from the silence. 

In the second picture (see photo on page 137), a school-aged Anna 
sits with brother Jack—15 months younger than she—on wooden chairs 
pulled up to the table. Jack holds a pen as if writing in his notebook. 
Anna’s pen is in the inkwell and she holds her own notebook. From what 
we have learned about Anna, she would never have described herself 
positively (that would be too proud!); however, she did tell her grandson 
James that she often helped schoolmates with their schoolwork. The very 
fact that she told him this suggests that she knew she had been a bright 
student, even though she would never say so. One is permitted to read, 
ot at least guess, between the lines, right? 
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1 ¥ we ‘ 4 “ < 
The Kehler family (left to right): Susannah, Greta, Anna, mother Agatha, 
Jack, father Johann, Katherina, Justina, and Maria, 1917 


Generations later, this picture of brother and sister was still standing 
in Anna’s home when Lois, the granddaughter of Anna’s second 
husband, came for a visit. Lois writes that she had asked, “Who is this 
beautiful little girl?” In 
response, Anna’s eyes 
had twinkled and she 
replied, “That’s mel!” 
Then more soberly, 
she said that the 
picture was taken just 
before the “terrible 
times.” With subdued 
and quiet intensity, 
Anna remembered, 
“Those were furchtbare 


Zeiten (terrible times), “iit ty 
furchtbare. 2984 Johann (Jack) and Anna Kebler, 1918 
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Ai father dreams for his daughter 

Stories about Anna’s childhood ate too few. However, two of the best 
sources were preserved because an MEI junior high teacher assigned 
students to record and retell an ancestral story. Both Christine and her 
brother James interviewed our grandmother Anna. From Christine’s 
interview in the late 1970s, a scratchy audiocassette survives, only 10 
minutes long and of poor quality. But digitized and transcribed, most 


84. Lois (Enns) Klassen, letter, July 24, 1989. 
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words were recovered. From James, several years later, there is a written 
project, called My Report, with quotations from Anna. Treasures, both of 
these, they were rediscovered among Betty’s boxes.® 

We learned that the Kehler family was comfortably well off in South 
Russia, owning 50 destatinas (135 acres) of land in Blumenhof where they 
had cattle, pigs, and fields of wheat and corn. They rented another 20 
desiatinas and owned a flourmill in nearby Blumenfeld, the village from 
which they had moved in 1905. 
Anna’s sister Katharina writes 
that her father was lenient with 
people who owed him money. The 
situation was tough for some, as 
the nearby magnesium mine had 
closed down and many were out 
of work. Fortunately, the family 
was blessed with good crops. 

“We owned a mill and we had 
lots of land, lots of servants” is 
how Anna describes the comfort 
of her early years. She also had 
a fun-loving father, as reflected 
in one anecdote she shared with 
a young Christine. After a heavy 
snowfall, Johann had taken his 
three youngest children for a ride 
on the long sled. “Then all of a sudden, he went around the granary 
so fast! He did it on purpose! He wanted to fall in the snow! Oh, we 
laughed,” Anna recounts, with a delight still audible even on the scratchy 
recording.* 

This story makes me smile as I listen. I have often studied the picture 
of my great-grandfather Johann and thought of him as a slight, sad, and 
serious man. (See photo above.) But I had seen only a black-and-white 
image, a photo-portrait of the man. Little Anna had known her father in 
living color. 


Johann Kehler, Annas father 


85. Copies of the interviews with Anna (Kehler) (Doerksen) Enns by Christine Kampen 
(transcript of audio cassette interview) and James Kampen (interview project, My Report) are part 
of the Jacob J. Doerksen (1907-1952) personal papers collection, Centre for Mennonite Brethren 
Studies, Winnipeg. 

86. Anna (Kehler) (Doerksen) Enns, interview with Christine Kampen; see also James 
Kampen, My Report. 
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(Anna): I was sitting on his lap, which I did very much and he said to me, 
“Anna, we want to go to Canada and then you will go to school! And you will be 


a teacher!” 


Many decades after she had heard her father say these words to her, 
Anna repeats them with a lilting intensity as she remembers his plan 
for her future, as a teacher in Canada. It is likely, I think, that Anna had 
already told him her hopes, during one of their many sitting-on-his-lap 
conversations. Either way, her father knew the desire in the heart of his 
little girl and he expressed them in his plan for her. 

This memory of her father talking to her is particularly poignant 
for Anna. As she later told James, it is the last conversation that she 
remembers having with him. 

I rewind and listen to the recording again. The delight, warmth, 
and affection in Anna’s voice vibrate in her words. Was she imitating 
her father’s expression, his tone, as he had spoken to her? Did her own 
remembered hope and excitement of becoming a teacher also color her 
voice? 

Anna never became a teacher. Her formal schooling ended at Grade 
Five. But her hopes and dreams would be realized in the lives of her 
children. Two became teachers in Canada—Len a Bible teacher and 
Betty a schoolteacher—and, in the next generation, a handful of her 
grandchildren also became teachers. 


Violence and tragedy in 1919 

We now come to the darkest passage in this memoir, the most difficult to 
write. Even though my grandmother had never spoken to me about the 
terrible days—indeed, barely spoke of it at all to anyone—I am compelled 
to find out, to know, to understand. Why, I ask myself? Perhaps so that 
I could walk alongside that nine-year-old Anna and the later, grown- 
up Anna who was still carrying all that she had seen and experienced. I 
wanted to see what she had seen, to feel what she had felt, even if only 
a little. 

Only the tiniest fragments were shared by Anna about what happened 
during those furchtbare or terrible days, and only one glimpse at a time. She 
would usually change the subject when asked about them. Her daughter 
Betty writes that she once took her mother to see the film And When They 
Shall Ask, which contained reenactments of the Mennonite experience 
during the Russian Revolution and civil war (1917-1920). Anna left the 
venue deeply and visibly traumatized. The film awakened memories long 
suppressed, Betty tells me. 
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As a sutvivor of war, Anna’s memories were mixed with several 
complicated social and political realities. After the October Revolution 
ot Russian Revolution in Petrograd (now St. Petersburg) in 1917, the 
authority of the Bolsheviks (or Reds) was not immediately accepted in all 
the regions of Russia.*’ As a result, the country descended into a bitter 
civil war (1918-1920) between those loyal to the Tsarist ways (White 
Army) and the new Workers’ or Peasants’ Army (Red Army). 


These years were marked by great upheaval in the Mennonite 
settlements in South Russia. Red Army units swarmed their villages 
from January through March 1918. Then, at Easter, April 1918, German 
and Austro-Hungatian troops marched in and occupied the region as 
World War I drew to an end. They were welcomed by the Mennonites as 
liberators. But any temporary relief from conflict eroded as Red forces 
slowly gained ground in the Mennonite colonies in the South over the 
next year. The whole area of quiet agricultural settlements became a war 
zone, as the front between the Red and White armies moved back and 
forth across the region of South Russia. 

The situation was exacerbated by opportunistic marauding bands 
of anarchists that further terrorized the peaceful life the Mennonites had 
come to enjoy. Now hunger, disease, and destruction threatened their 


87. The year 1917 was a landmark year in Russia. In March, Tsar Nicholas II abdicated the 
throne and a Provisional Government under Prince Georgy Lvov was established. Then in July, Lvov 
resigned and Alexander Kerensky became Prime Minister, forming a new government. It did not 
last long. The Bolsheviks pushed out Prime Minister Kerensky to form a communist government in 
Petrograd at the October Revolution (November 7, 1917). 

The murder of Tsar Nicholas I and his entire family the next year (July 16, 1918) by the 
Bolsheviks was deeply shocking to the Mennonites. They had a profound respect for the traditions 
of the regime and especially Tsarina Catherine the Great, who had invited them to Russia in the first 
place more than 130 years earlier. The Tsar’s picture held pride of place in many institutions, and 
even on the walls of many Mennonite homes. Now it seemed that the symbols of law and order, of 
religious toleration, of individual property rights, and of free enterprise were disappearing. 

It would take until 1922, but eventually Ukraine would also give way to the Bolshevik program 
and become a Soviet Republic, too. The post-revolution Sovietizing program involved the promotion 
of universal atheism, confiscation of privately owned factories and agricultural estates, and forced 
collectivization of farms. The way of life that had taken the Mennonites over a hundred years to 
construct was ruined. 

Joseph Stalin’s campaign of “dekulakization” (1929-1933) was squarely aimed at ridding the 
new Soviet society of counter-revolutionaries, capitalists, bourgeoisie, landowners, intellectuals, 
artists, church leaders, and all those perceived to be enemies of the Revolution (i.e., Kw/akz, literally, 
“tight-fisted ones’). Families were torn apart. 

The Great Terror (1936-1938), another Stalinist purge, targeted those perceived to be a 
threat to national security. Mennonites were only one of many minority groups caught up in these 
purges, although they were singled out because they were perceived to be prosperous, religious, 
anti-communist, and German. While impossible to know exactly, scholars put the number of people 
arrested, imprisoned, and who later died or were executed during the years 1935-1940 alone at 20 
million (Letkemann, “Great Terror,” 36). 
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very survival; some Mennonite villages formed militia units for self- 
defense, a measure that proved to be controversial in some circles. 

The bandit “Blacks” led by Nestor Makhno were the most 
dreaded anarchists in the stories of my ancestors, for they terrorized 
the Mennonite villages by killing, raping, and plundering. It was during 
one of these raids in Blumenhof—the site of the Kehler home pictured 
eatlier—that the events leading to Anna’s terrible memories took shape. 

In a subdued voice, Anna speaks with her granddaughter Christine 
on the recording, 


(Anna): One evening, it was really in the afternoon, we heard something and we 
didn't know what it was. All of a sudden, lots of men on horseback all with their 
guns and everything. They surrounded the village and no one could get out of the 
village. A few men came to our house and they took Dad along and they ran. At 
tvo o'clock, at night, we were sleeping. But Mom couldnt sleep. And then they 
yelled that she should take her husband inside. He was dead. Yes, there was no 
funeral. They had just two boards and nothing over and just like that, everything 
was gone. That's the way they put them in the grave. Mom wasnt there and we 
werent there. Nobody. Just those two eight-year-olds buried him. 


Between the lines of her story, questions linger. Dumped into a 
grave, perhaps a mass grave? Was there no funeral because it was too 
dangerous for women and girls to go outside? Was one of the eight-year- 
olds her brother Jack? 

Anna would later tell James that her father had been shot in the 
head and that “friends” had found him and brought him home. That 
conversation ended abruptly with his grandmother in tears, James tells 
me. He left the room, while his mother Betty stayed to console her 
mother. 

As hauntingly horrific as her story already is, there was even more 
that Anna could not bring herself to say at that time. We consulted other 
elder-narrators. Some had known Jacob as their pastor when they were 
teenagers, some came to know Anna as their father’s second wife. From 
several, we heard that Anna confided more of the story in the last years 
of her life. Details from what Anna had recounted came to us through 
these others, but only in fragments. 


Young Anna at home when her sister Greta is raped. .... Many men in the 
mulberry bushes. ... Her father goes after the men. ... The table had been set for 
dinner. ... Men come back with her father’s head. They slam it down on a dinner 


88. James Kampen, private communication, March 26, 2015. 
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plate. “Heres your father!” a man shouts. ... She sees the ugh, contemptuous 
look on bis face. ... In the middle of the night, men from the neighboring Russian 
village—hfriendlier ones—bring back her father’s body, saying, “Woman, do_you 
want your husband?” Her mother answers, “Yes.” 


Por a long while, this was all I could find out about these gruesome 
events. However, shortly before this book went to publication, other 
telatives offered more information. A letter written by Anna’s sister 
Katherina came to my attention through a granddaughter of Katherina 
named Kathy who had found a translation of a portion of that letter.” 
Eagerly, I read the pages of the excerpted letter and found that it filled 
in some gaps about the day Johann Kehler died, but it raised some 
questions, too. 

It was midday, June 5, 1919, Katherina writes. She had been out 
weeding the cornfield. Upon returning for lunch, she saw that the village 
was filled with bandits on horseback. The men had entered their house 
and were ransacking the dresser drawers, looking for valuables. Her father 
Johann had gone to the door of the room where they were, but they hit 
him violently on the head with the rifle shaft. Katherina helped bandage 
his bloody wound. 

Then Johann was rounded up with other men of the village. As 
they were taken, he shouted to his two oldest daughters, “Run, run and 
hide in the grain fields!” Katherina and Greta ran and hid in the field of 
standing wheat. From there, they heard the bandits yelling and swearing; 
they heard the trampling of horses’ hooves; they heard shots being fired. 

Katharina remembers that they stayed overnight in the field. As they 
approached the machine shed at dawn, the two girls heard their father 
call out, “Children!” She noticed that he was wearing an old ragged jacket 
and looked physically drained. She hardly recognized him. Some men 
from the neighboring Russian villaze who knew him had returned him 
safely and the family gathered to thank God that they were together, 
alive. 

Now it was June 6, continues Katharina, and the village filled with 
raiding horsemen again. Once more, the older girls fled to the wheat 
fields and hid overnight, but the parents with the youngest children— 
including Anna—stayed at home. Returning at early dawn, Greta and 
Katherina found all the doors wide open. Their mother was alive. 
However, their father was dead. The Makhnovists had again dragged him 


89. Kathy (Derksen) Dyck provided a letter by Katharina (Kehler) Derksen, dated 1952, and 
translated by John H. Derksen. 
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away, she heard. A witness reported that “one of the bandits had fired 
a shot and he had slithered to the ground.” The Russian neighbors who 
knew her father had brought him home. “They laid him on our couch 
very carefully, cold and dead” is how Katherina tells it. 

Much more of the story is now known, thanks to Katharina, but 
she had written nothing about the rape of her sister or the more graphic 
details that Anna shared orally. 

Surely, Anna’s older sister must have known what had happened. 
That said, the original letter has not surfaced and the note written on the 
translation merely claims that it is a “free translation of a portion of a 
letter.” Therefore, Katherina may have written more in the original letter, 
more than was translated into English. She may also have been selective 
in the details that she chose to share in writing. 

I had a moment of doubt. Had my grandmother—when she was 
very old—conflated the shooting death of her father with the other brutal 
atrocities that she had heard about, those happening in other Mennonite 
villages? I considered that briefly. Yet she had named her sister Greta. 
And still vivid in my own memoty are the facial expressions of an elder- 
storyteller as she had recounted the story as Anna had told it to her. 
Looking into her face, I wondered, was she mirroring the expressions 
that she herself had seen in the face of Anna, as Anna was reliving that 
day? As I listened, I saw. I also felt the horror, the trauma—even though 
my “seeing” was not firsthand. 

Why had Anna not been as selective as Katharina, omitting the 
most disturbing details? One of the elders suggested that her “filters” 
may have been disappearing as she became older. Perhaps an unfiltered 
Anna was finally allowing herself to remember and express suppressed 
memories, just as she had experienced them as a young girl. Then, in a 
face-to-face, person-to-person conversation with a woman whom Anna 
loved and trusted, she could finally tell the story. 

Even though Katharina would likely have known the more gruesome 
details of what happened to her father and sister, one understands why 
she may have chosen to omit them, especially in a written account. I am 
beginning to see, even from my own experience of listening to elder- 
women, that some of the darker, more painful memories are difficult 
to put down into writing, better to share them face to face, person to 
person, sometimes just woman to woman. I learned that Anna’s sister 
Susannah had confided in her daughter Hilda. 

While I was still trying to fill in the gaps, my mother referred me 
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to Hilda, Susannah’s daughter.”” Hilda confirmed that her mother had 
spoken of those days as (the Low German equivalent of) the Red Time. 
“Did this mean bloodshed violence or sexual violence?” I asked. “All of 
that,’ she answered. Vergewaltigung was the word Susannah had used to 
describe what had happened to her sister Greta. Hilda translated the word 
as “an ovetpowering,” a word she had always understood to mean “gang 
rape.” Greta was never well after that, Susannah had told her daughter, 
her body so damaged and weakened. She died the following year in 1920, 
reportedly of typhus.”! 

Accounts of sexual violence in the Mennonite shared history are 
much rarer than accounts of bloodshed violence. Was silence meant to 
protect even those who had died long ago? I do wonder how often the 
surviving victims spoke of it—sister to sister, mother to daughter—even 
if they did not write of it. How were any of these stories passed down? I 
want to learn more, to read other memoirs, to ask those who might know. 

How much do I write, even of the little that I know? I ask myself 
this, too. Would a higher degree of selectivity have been better? This was 
the vexing and painful question. Reading about the atrocities that took 
place in Mennonite villages—such as the massacre in Eichenfeld’—is 
horrifying enough. But when the victims of the very worst of these 
brutalities are given faces and names—Greta and Johann—and these are 
members of one’s family? This demands far more of the reader. To hurt, 
perhaps to grieve. 

Would it have been better to protect my extended family from the 
discomfort of knowing? Or has it been better to know? 

For me, it has been better to know. It helped me understand the 
suffering my grandmother hid deep in her heart. And it has helped me, 
even in my spirit, to have walked with her through her terrible times. 
What she kept secret also shaped her—the young woman, the mother, 
and the grandmother whom I loved. 

Over Anna’s lifetime, her fears were easily reawakened. Later in 
Canada, as a mother of five and decades removed from the brutalities 
she had witnessed in 1919, Anna still feared that the Russians might 
come and take her family away. Her son Dan remembers her crying out, 


90. Telephone conversation, December 9, 2015. 

91. The year of Greta’s death is recorded in Anna Kehler’s passport-diary. That Greta died of 
typhus is recorded in the GRANDMA entry for Greta (No. 702476). 

92. See, for example, Harvey L. Dyck et al., eds., Nestor Makhno and the Eichenfeld Massacre 
(Kitchener, ON: Pandora Press, 2004); Dietrich Neufeld, A Russian Dance of Death (Winnipeg: 
Hyperion Press, 1977); Patterson, “The Eichenfeld Massacre”; Gerhard P. Schroeder, Miracles of 
Grace and Judgment (Lodi, CA: Gerhard P. Schroeder, 1974); and John B. Toews, ed., Mennonites in 
Ukraine Amidst Civil War and Anarchy (Fresno, CA: Center for Mennonite Brethren Studies, 2013). 
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“The Russians are coming!” when the fireworks exploded on Canada’s 
Dominion Day celebrations. He scooted under the bed for safety, 
believing that the Russians were coming to shoot them.” Later, when her 
husband—the man she had loved best after her father—was taken from 
her, that fear intensified. Her three younger fatherless children especially 
felt the effects of that fear. 

After the trauma of 1919, the fatherless Kehler family found safety 
in another home over the winter, but returned to their Blumenhof house 
in the spring. Anna remembers that there was only “grass and weeds in 
the field to eat.” The bandits had taken it all, she says. But thankfully 
North American Mennonites responded to the famine in Ukraine and 
sent aid, setting up kitchens and food distribution sites where they could 
get something to eat once a day.’ Sometimes they were able to buy 
enough grain to make bread. But then, even that was sometimes stolen. 


(Anna): One night when we went to sleep and we had enough to eat and in the 
morning, Mom goes into the pantry—and they had taken everything. And now 
we had nothing again. The lard, the flour, everything! There was nothing. That 
was hard. 


I paused the recording, tears in my eyes. For the first time in over 25 
years, I was hearing the voice of my gentle, blue-eyed grandmother. How 
could the beauty and kindness that I had experienced in her presence 
have flourished, I wondered, given all the horror and cruelty she had 
seen? 

Not long afterward, in 1921 and in the middle of a time of famine, 
there came a mote joyful day. A wedding! Anna’s sister Katherina married 
Prank Derksen from nearby Blumenfeld. It was here, at the first of two 
weddings that would unite the two families, that Anna encountered 
Prank’s younger half-brother, 13-year-old Jacob Doerksen. 


The Kehler family emigrates from South Russia 
Nothing is known about the Kehlers and how they fared during the 
years spanning 1921 and 1926. Evidently, things did not improve and the 


93. Dan Doerksen, recorded conversation, February 2014. 

94. Responding to the needs of Mennonite villages in Ukraine, Volga Region, Orenburg, and 
other regions in the Russian Republic, North American Mennonites established a new Mennonite 
relief agency called Mennonite Central Committee (MCC) in 1920. MCC sent Alvin J. Miller to 
Moscow in 1921 to set up the American Mennonite Relief (AMR) office, which was tasked with 
finding ways to bring relief to the Mennonite villages that had suffered so much during the civil war 
at the hands of the anarchists and various invading armies. See Peter C. Hiebert and Orie O. Miller, 
eds., Feeding the Hungry: Russia Famine 1919-1925 (Scottdale, PA: Mennonite Central Committee, 
1929); and Herb Klassen and Maureen Klassen, Ambassador to His People: C.F. Klassen and the Russian 
Mennonite Refugees (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 1990). 
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family made plans to leave Russia. Did they receive proper recompense 
for their property? If they did, it was likely not much, for they had a 
substantial Resseschu/d (travel debt to the CPR) upon coming to Canada, 
an amount that would take 18 years to repay. 

The migration of their family mirrored that of many families 
making the journey in the late 1920s. A red Russian passport that was 
his mother’s emerged from my father’s files where it had been buried for 
many years. In it are the stamps recording the stages of theit migration. 

On the back pages of the passport, in handwritten Gothic German 
script, I found a little diary that Anna had kept, describing her voyage to 
Canada and her experience working as a maid in Saskatchewan. A second 
source about the migration journey is a letter written by her brother- 
in-law Frank Derksen. A few other details came from James Kampen’s 
interview with our grandmother Anna. 

Traveling with Anna to Canada was her mother Agatha, her brother 
Jack, her sister Justina, her brother-in-law and sister, Prank and Katherina 
Derksen, and her nephew and niece, Jacob and Agatha. They left South 
Russia on September 27, 1926, arriving in Moscow on September 30. 
Here officials searched through their meager belongings for money and 
valuables. They stayed overnight in a room full of bedbugs that made it 
impossible to sleep. 

Departing Moscow on October 1, they arrived in Riga, Latvia, on 
October 3, but were delayed briefly because two of the children were 
ill, Anna’s brother Jack and little niece Agatha. However, everyone was 
healthy soon afterward, so they boarded the S.S. Ba/triger, leaving Riga on 
October 14. They docked briefly at Libau, Latvia, before sailing across 
the Baltic in a “big storm” and arriving in London, writes Anna. 

Mrs. Agatha (Siemens) Kehler was examined and found to have eye 
problems from endless hours of weaving, A first doctor was about to 
detain her, Anna told grandson James. A second doctor also said, “No.” 
Finally, a third doctor said, “Yes,” and they were permitted to go.” The 
family traveled to Southampton, where they stayed overnight before 
boarding the ship. 

So it was finally on October 21, 1926, seven years after Johann had 
shared the Canada dream with his daughter Anna, that the Kehler family 
traveled third class aboard the S.S. Me/ita over the “big water” of the 
Atlantic. 


95. Kampen, My Report. The woman is called “grandmother” in this reporting; however, Anna 
is certainly speaking of her mother Agatha. 
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(Anna): On the 21st, we left England on the big water. On the 25th, we were 
really rocking again—very big storm. On the 29th, we arrived in Quebec.”® 


Prank, too, remarked on the heavy storms in a letter, adding that 
almost everyone became seasick.” 


Anna’s sister Greta had been buried in South Russia. Her married 
sister Susannah emigrated separately with husband later in 1927. But 
another sister, Maria (Kehler) Funk, was left behind. 


Who was this great-aunt Maria (Marie) of mine? Why did she stay? 
I had never even heard of her, until I saw her face in a family picture and 
saw her name in my grandmother’s passport-diary—the fourth Kehler 
daughter, born in 1903. But out of the files and boxes came a story that 
was completely new to me, written by her son Abram.” 


In November 1929, Maria and her husband Abraham and their two 
small boys had traveled as far as Moscow, tickets in hand for immigration 
to Canada. She was carrying her daughter water dem Herzen, that lovely 
German phrase “under the heart” that communicates so much more than 
the English, “she was pregnant.” But the Soviet police suddenly arrested 
her husband Abraham and, naturally, Maria could not bring herself to 
depart for Canada with the rest of the group. Instead, she traveled back 
to her home village of Felsenbach in the Borozenko Colony. 


Maria would never see her husband again. She did manage to 
flee Russia after World War H, joining the groups walking alongside 
the retreating German troops in the “Great Trek.” Believing she had 
made it into the American zone of the partitioned Germany, she was 
hopeful of being eventually reunited with her extended family overseas. 
However, the partition lines were redrawn while she was separated from 
her sons. Trapped in the Russian zone, given up by the American refugee 
camp, she was sent back to Russia by cattle car into hard labor making 
timber in the Urals. Her sons, Abram and Johann Funk, however, had 
been elsewhere and managed to immigrate to Paraguay. Then at age 56, 


96. The Gothic German script entries in Anna’s red passport-diary were transcribed by Marie 
Balzer and translated by Betty Kampen. 

97. Frank J. Derksen letter, 1952. Further details were supplied by his son John H. Derksen in 
a document dated August 23, 1983, and called “The folks’ trip from Russia to Canada.” 

98. For more on this diminutive and remarkable woman, see Abram Funk, “Eine war nicht 
dabei,” Der Bote 35 (September 17, 1980): 4-5. Henry Wiebe, son of Susannah (Kehler) Wiebe, 
provided the translation and expansion of the article—titled in English, “One was not there”—that 
I found in the family files. 

99. See Harry Loewen, ed., Road to Freedom: Mennonites Escape the Land of Suffering (Kitchener, 
ON: Pandora Press, 2000). 
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Maria was sent to clear the route for the highway to Kazakhstan. There 
she died in 1976. 

Again, I pause. Anna did speak of her sister Maria, sometimes, my 
father now tells me, but only very little. Hilda seems to remember small 
crinkly letters coming from Russia for her mother Susannah, but nothing 
about what they contained.'"' How much was Maria free to tell, if the 
mail was censored? Anna seems to have carried this loss, added to the 
other losses she carried, mostly hidden away and alone. 


Alnna arrives in Canada and works as a maid 

The Kehler and Derksen families made their immigration into Canada via 
Quebec City, arriving by train in Herbert, Saskatchewan, on November 1, 
1926, Anna quickly said goodbye to her brother-in-law Frank and sister 
Katharina and her niece and nephew, then she—along with her mother, 
sister, and brother—went by train the next day to Milden, Saskatchewan, 
where they stayed with the Peter Wiebe family for the winter. 

Anna was 17 years old." But news of a fresh loss arrived a few 
weeks later. Little four-year-old Agatha and one-year-old Jacob, children 
of Prank and Katharina Derksen, died of cholera, two weeks apart. They 
were buried together in one grave in a cemetery just west of Herbert, 
writes their father." So much grief. So much death. And now also in 
Canada. 

During the early years in Canada, the three unmarried Kehler children 
were scattered, separated from their mother, each to their different places 
for work. Anna writes that she left home the following spring on May 21, 
1927, to work on another farm. How vulnerable was Anna, separated 
from her family and working away from home? Hints surface in her story. 
On the audio-recording, she tells about working at a farm. 


(Anna): Oh, I had to work. Milked the cows before breakfast and then made the 
breakfast. And all those men came, all at the breakfast table. That wasnt for a 
young girl. That was a little too hard. That was too hard. 


100. Maria’s year of death is recorded in Anna’s passport-diary as 1970. However, the 
GRANDMA entry for Maria (No. 702473) records her death as 1976, as does information coming 
from Abram Funk. 

101. Hilda Driedger, private communication, December 9, 2015. 

102. The Canadian Mennonite Board of Colonization document (No. 4500) records the ages 
of the unmarried Kehler children as Justina (18), Anna (17), and Johann (16). However, Johann 
(Jack) was only 15 when he arrived in Canada. His date of birth (DOB) is incorrect on the record; it 
should be December 6, 1910. Anna’s DOB is also incorrect; it should be September 6, 1909. Justina’s 
DOB is listed correctly, February 25, 1908. 

103. Frank J. Derksen, letter, 1952. 
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Anna did not elaborate on what she meant by “That wasn’t for a 
young girl.” 

The Kehlers bought (or rented) a farm in Tessier, 22 miles north 
of Milden, together with Frank and Katherina.'“ In the summer of 
1928, Anna was baptized by Alster Johann Klassen. One of the earliest 
photographs of Anna in Canada shows her, almost confidently, standing 
front and center in a girlish dress, with a hint of humor on her mouth. 
She is posing with friends beside a Motel T Ford. (See photo below.) 
From the memoir of Isaac Doerksen,"” we learned that his brother Jake 
bought a Model T Ford in 1929 and that the two of them drove up to 
Tessier to visit their half-brother Frank Derksen. 


Anna (3rd from right) with friends, c. 1929 


Could it be that the Model T in the photo was Jacob’s? Is that hint 
of a smile on her face meant for the owner, for the person behind the 
camera? Honestly, I do not know. But I like to think so! I like to think 
that this is a rare view of what Jacob was seeing when he looked at Anna 
smiling at him. 

And this is the joy of writing personal memoir! Even with careful 
reconstruction of pictures, documents, and stories, gaps remain. But 


104, Kampen, My Report. Frank J. Derksen, letter, “April 8, 1927. We arrived at a farm 1'/ 
miles east and 6 miles north of Tessier, Saskatchewan. We bought this farm from a lumber company 
that had repossessed the farm from the Albert Stahls.” However, Jake (son of Prank) indicates that 
the farm may have been rented, not purchased. 

105. Isaac Doerksen, Autobiography of Isaac Doerksen. 
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with careful imaginings and thoughtful questions, one can sketch some 
ideas into the gaps, a range of possibilities through to even the “most 
likely.’ And so, it is likely that Jacob had reasons for driving to Tessier, 
other than the stated reason of visiting his older brother Frank! 

In 1930, Anna obtained work as a maid for a wealthy family in 
Rosetown, Saskatchewan. She writes in her passport-diary: “Wednesday, 
the 21st of January. I went to Rosetown to Richardsons. Was home all of 
the Easter days. But 
now I have to eznsitzen 
(serve a sentence, as 
if in prison). She 
missed home. 

Pictures taken 
between 1930 and 
1933 show Anna in 
more stylish clothes 
and shoes, perhaps 
still-beautiful —hand- 
me-downs from the 
lady-of-the-house, 
Mrs. Richardson. 
In the first, she is 
seated outside the 
Richardson home 
with her friend, Jacob 
Doerksen. (See photo 
adjacent.) In the 
second, she stands— 


t+ we Uj 


Anna and Jacob, outside the home of her enaployer in 


Rosetown, September 1930 so self-assur ed— 
between her married 


sisters, Susannah and Katharina. (See photo on page 151.) Next is an 
already-engaged Anna, again in Rosetown, but now with a guitar. (Gee 
photo on page 152.) 

While growing up, I remember gazing at the two angels on a motto 
hanging in my grandmother Anna’s house. The words were in German, 
translated they read, “May the holy hosts of angels guard you from all 
harm.” The date on the back is 1932. My father believes that it was 


106. As told to James Kampen in My Report. Anna indicated that she started working in 
Rosetown in 1930 and worked for “four years.” However, January 21 falls on a Wednesday in 1931. 
Perhaps she meant to write Tuesday? In 1930, January 21 falls on a Tuesday. 
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an engagement present 
from her husband-to- 
be, Jacob. 

What kind of 
harm were the angels 
to protect her frome 
My father interprets the 
motto as a protection 
from “losing — faith,” 
saying that Jacob may 
have been concerned 
for Anna’s faith because 
she was far from family 
and fellowship with 
other believers. But 
what was in Jacob’s 
mind when he bought 
this motto for Anna, 
I wonder? Young girls 
working as domestic 
servants away from 
home were vulnerable 
in all kinds of ways. 
In western Canadian 
cities— Vancouver, 
Calgary, Saskatoon, 


Anna Kehler with Susannah (Kehler) Wiebe (left) and 


A | 


Katharina (Kehler) Derksen (right), 1931 


and Winnipeg—homes were even established by Mennonite groups to 


support young Mennonite women working as domestics in the city. 


107 


One might ask why immigrant Mennonite girls knowing little or no 
English were sent out by their families to work in places where they 
would be vulnerable. But, they had little choice. There was a debt to be 
repaid. Anna’s mother and older sister Justina had taken responsibility, 
by their signatures, for their family’s Revseschu/d or travel debt. 


We herewith confirm that, through the Canadian Mennonite Board of 
Colonization and aboard the ships of the Canadian Pacific Railvay Company, 
we were brought from Russia to Canada, and we further affirm the expenditures 
that the Board laid out in connection with our journey, and we promise to pay this 


107. See, for example, Siemens, Daughters in the City, Marlene Epp, Women without Men; and 
Frieda Esau Klippenstein, “Doing What We Could’: Mennonite Domestic Servants in Winnipeg, 
1920s to 1950s,” JMS 7 (1989): 144-166. 
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debt as soon as possible, and we promise not to leave Canada until this debt is 
paid to the Board.'** 


Be — NPs It could be especially difficult 
ey = “4 for young women who brought 
je travel debt into their marriages— 
sometimes the men they married 
were reluctant to pay back the 
debt of their spouses. A daughter 
of Jacob’s sister writes about the 
“contentious problem” it was 
between her mother and _ her 
father. Her mother had no money 
of her own and her father—who 
controlled the money—did not 


. . al want to pay. He did pay, however, 
Maid Anna with guitar and friend at the eventually. ; 
Richardson home in Rosetown, 1933 When Anna’s passport-diary 


was found and translated, an 
intriguing story emerged. On November 24, 1930, she writes that her 
employers had left for Ontario because the mother of the man of the 
household was very ill. The two female teachers were also away for two 
weeks and Anna was left alone in the house. 


(Anna): So now I have a very lonely time here, but all is going well because I 
have a comfort in whom I can trust. As I was going to stay all alone in the house, 
I was suddenly overwhelmed with fear. But my eyes fell on a verse that hangs in 
my room, on which is written, Der Engel heilger Schar vor allem Unheil 
dich bewahr! (May a holy band of angels protect _you from all harm!) It was 
my comfort in a lonely time and I could quietly sleep. Thanks be to God for his 
lovely word. 


Did Anna tell her friend Jacob this story? It would seem so. Two 
years later, when Anna was still working as a maid in Rosetown, Jacob 
found a picture of angels inscribed with that same verse and gave it to 
the girl he was going to marry. 


Reflecting on the cost of telling a story 


Because Anna’s grandchildren asked, she told her story. But the telling 
cost her. 


108. The text of the Kehler Reéseschu/d document, dated October 30, 1926, translated from 
German. 
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The elder-storytellers we’ve consulted have offered their stories to 
us as a gift, bearing the cost of it, self-sacrificially. Sometimes, the very 
telling aroused remembered pain—of violence and loss, separation and 
pain. 

I, too, have experienced this cost. 

Recently my 13-year-old granddaughter Livia—sensitive in spirit and 
with a heart wide open to the pain of others—and I drove past the stone 
cross memorial on the side of the road where the van had crashed, where 
my son Matthew and his friends died two years before Livia was born. 
As the car pulled to a stop in front of her house, Livia asked, “Grandma, 
what was it like for you on that day?” 

She did not ask, “What happened?” That I could easily have 
answered with streamlined narration of fact, often told. Instead, what 
she wanted to know was, “What was it like for you?” 

Her question brought me back to ¢hat day. The choking shock. The 
sudden thirst. The Silent One. The long walk to the morgue in the same 
hospital where I had birthed Matthew, my baby. The door is opening. 
There he lies. On the table. Blood on face and hands. My arms holding, 
cradling my beautiful boy. Side of my face on his still-warm chest. His 
cooling hands in mine. I love you. I pray. I cry. 

Greg would see our son once more. He built a pine box in our 
garage, helped by his own father and the father of Livia. Although my 
own tribute would be heard at the funeral by two thousand people, Greg’s 
tribute was expressed to an audience of one. Inscribed with a pencil on 
the inside of the box. In pencil, alone and in tears. He carried our son 
and laid him inside, helped by a brother, a brother-in-law, and a friend. 
Then he screwed down the lid. 

But my own final memory will forever be cradling my boy in the 
morgue. 

Haltingly, painfully, I tell my granddaughter. How it had been. How 
I had felt. Because I love her and because she had asked. And she, with 
tears, hugging me as we sat together in the car, “Thank you, Grandma. I 
have always wanted to know.” 

Then I remembered Anna, answering her grandchildren, even out 
of remembered pain, because she loved them and because they had 
asked. 

We will pick up Anna’s story again, but first we return to Russia 
and the early life of the young man whom she would come to love, our 
grandfather Jacob. 
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Jacob and the Doerksen family 


He was born on November 2, 1907, in the South Russian village of 
Blumenfeld, Nepluyevka, not far from Blumenhof, Borozenko, the 
village where Anna would be born two years later. Doubly named after 
his father, Jacob Jacob was the firstborn son of his mother Agatha 
Krause (1884-1982) and the sixth child of Jacob Franz Doerksen (1874— 
1962). At the time of Jacob’s birth, Frank and Susanna were the only two 
surviving children from Jacob F. Doerksen’s first marriage. 


Childhood in South Russia 

Jacob never spoke to his children about his life in Russia, and nothing 
about Russia survives in his writings. From his mother Agatha, we hear 
that he had problems with health even when he was young, suffering 
from childhood rheumatic fever that had damaged his heart. Especially 
in the heat of the day, he needed help with getting things done. His 
mother would take over hoeing her son’s row, so that he could go and 
rest in the shade.'” 

Had Jacob lived long enough, perhaps he would have spoken of 
his childhood and teen years, as did Anna and his brothers, Frank and 
Isaac, in their later years. But he didn’t. Instead, we learned about these 
years indirectly, through stories from his siblings and his mother, some 
recorded here in this chapter and some later. 

Preserved by the family of Jacob’s younger brother Isaac are six 


40 Tsaac was born in 


precious, single-spaced pages, his autobiography. 
1914 and was still living at the time of this writing. He was only a little 
boy of five years when the traumatic events of 1919 occurred. In Isaac’s 
narration, I imagine 11-year-old Jacob there, too, close by. 

Isaac remembers two opposing forces, one at each end of the village. 
He remembers the shooting that lasted for three days and nights and 
what sounded like bombs exploding. The whole family hid in a dugout 
cellar that measured about 7 by 10 feet. When the fighting stopped, the 
family came out of the cellar and found the bodies of the dead, left for 
the villagers to bury.''' It was the same kind of senseless violence that 
took Anna’s father in nearby Blumenhof. 

Isaac recalls his parents talking about that “most feared individual,” 
Nester Makhnov, leader of the anarchist bands of Makhnovists. 
Makhnov’s infamy gained legendary proportions among the Mennonites 


109. Len heard this from his grandmother Agatha. Doerksen siblings recording, 2008. 
110. Doerksen, Autobiography. 
111. Doerksen, Autobiography. 
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and other German-speaking colonists in the villages of South Russia. 
Isaac himself witnessed hold-up gangs terrorizing the village and robbing 
people at gunpoint. He was terrified. One day he heard loud voices in the 
living room and saw a man pointing a long gun at his father and older 
brother who were standing with their hands up.''? The unnamed older 
brother was likely 21-year-old half-brother Frank. 

The Russian civil war and peasant bands of anarchists hit the 
German-speaking Lutheran, Catholic, and Mennonite farming villages 
hard with looting, destruction, and chaos. Combined with a typhus 
epidemic and crop failures, the situation in Ukraine descended into the 
famine of 1921. Isaac says that his family—including himself and seven 
siblings at this time—were “literally starving.’ By now, he was 7 and 
Jacob 13. Their father’s gristmill and farming operation were targeted. 
The “government” took what it wanted, including our horses and food, 
Isaac writes. Older brother Frank writes that he had to walk the 12 versa 
(8 miles) to Blumenhof to court Katherina Kehler. All the best horses 
had been stolen, “leaving us only two of our poorest teams.” 

During the famine, food was carefully rationed; they were down to 
“one piece of rye bread each and some water twice a day.” The children 
went daily to the MCC soup kitchen to receive food sent from North 
America. When the supply ran out, the family lived on water alone for 
three days. While trying to sleep, Isaac could hear his parents in the living 
room, pleading with God to intervene. 


(Isaac): There were eight of us children and we were all getting weak for lack 
of food. But after three days with nothing to eat, I could hear mother crying and 
finally giving up. But Dad refused to give up. I can still hear him praying that 
night, as I fell asleep. 


I reread Isaac’s lines and think about his older brother Jacob, my 
grandfather, who would have been about 13 or 14 years old during the 
1921 famine. I had always heard of our great-grandmother Agatha as the 
prayer warrior of the family. But here, from Isaac, I read of his praying 
father—Agatha’s husband—and of his mother crying and finally “giving 
up” while her husband persisted in prayer. What kind of impact would 
these prayers have had on a young Jacob? 

The story by Isaac continues: there was a knock on the window at 
1:00 a.m., someone coming with a “dangerous request.” The man had 
brought some grain to be milled. Their father Jacob Franz had been 


112. Doerksen, Autobiography. 
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forbidden to operate his mill and could have been “shot without a trial” 
for doing do, writes Isaac. 

If there was enough wind, Jacob Franz decided, he would take 
the chance. He went to the mill to grind the grain under the cover of 
darkness and was given some flour in payment. Next morning, there was 
food on the table. Mother Agatha baked biscuits. Then Jacob Franz told 
her that there was another family nearby who had been without food for 
three days. They needed to share, he said.''® The next year, in the spring 
of 1922, the family started to eat meat! Gopher meat, all the gophers they 
could catch, Isaac remembers. 

How much of this story comes from Isaac’s own memory or how 
much was his memory aided by the retellings of his mother (and others) 
as he grew up? It is hard to say. One thing is sure: the peaceful agrarian 
life they had known was over. 

As a boy, Isaac’s brother Jacob witnessed all of this suffering, too. 
He would have learned about faith that works even in the darkest of 
times. He would also have heard the persistent prayers of his parents and 
witnessed their compassion toward those who were hungry. Their faith 
lived out in the presence of their children. 


Emigration and medical detention in England (1926-1927) 

This version of the migration of the Doerksen family from South Russia 
comes mostly from Jacob’s siblings. We will hear more from their mother 
Agatha, in her own voice, later. 

As things did not improve for them in the new Soviet Ukraine, Jacob, 
his parents, and unmarried siblings decided to make emigration plans, 
leaving their home in Russia on December 2, 1926. His half-brother Frank 
and family had already emigrated with the Kehlers several months earlier. 
The Doerksens traveled with a larger group of Mennonite emigrants by 
train from Nikopol to Moscow and on to the seaport of Riga, crossing 
the Baltic and North Seas before arriving in London. 

In Moscow, the small room in which they stayed was infested with 
bedbugs, making it hard to sleep, just as it had been for the Kehlers. 
In Riga, the Doerksens were detained for two weeks because Jacob’s 
younger siblings, Abe and Louise, had the measles.''* Then, it was on to 
England. 

The Doerksen family was meant to embark at Southampton, 
England, and sail to Canada immediately. However, 19-year-old Jacob 


113. Doerksen, Autobiography. 
114. Kampen, My Report. 
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did not pass the medical examination and was detained. All members of 
the family were sent to the baths, while their clothes were sterilized. Jacob 
was able to call to his mother over the wall that divided the men from 
the women, telling her that he had not passed the examination. He was 
required to have surgery because he was thought to have tuberculosis.''° 
As Isaac tells it, the incision from his brother’s neck surgery done in 
Russia had not healed properly, so the entire operation was to be repeated 
in England. 

While Jacob was in the hospital, the family was housed in army 
barracks. Twelve-year-old Isaac stayed with his father and the other 
children remained with their mother in another section. 

Now things get interesting. Frank H. Epp’s Mennonite Exodus describes 
“Atlantic Park,’ the detention center in which many Mennonites— 
including our grandfather Jacob—were detained for medical reasons.''® 
It had been a wartime station of the US Air Force but had now been 
purchased by the Canadian Pacific Railway, the White Star, and Cunard 
Lines as an “inspection and detention center for emigrants.” 

According to Epp, each transit emigrant had to be cleared medically. 
Failure to clear was a disappointment and challenge that faced many 
families, forcing a dilemma. Many made the difficult decision to leave one 
family member behind while the others sailed. The medical tests were too 
rigorous, many Mennonites felt. Someone could be rejected for a mark 
on a fingernail due to a hammer blow.''” These medical exams aroused a 
great deal of fear and anxiety, as families waited to hear whether or not 
they or their loved ones would be released to continue the journey to 
Canada 

That Jacob’s mother Agatha had decided that the family would not 
leave for Canada unless the whole family could go together to Canada 
was the story passed down to us by our parents. 


(Betty): I still think. about Grandma Doerksen when they were in England. 
They couldnt come to Canada because of Dad, because Dad was sick. And 
Dad wanted them to go and she said, “No.” They were going to wait until Dad 
was better. And she prayed, “If he makes it, I am going to dedicate him to the 
ministry.” That's what I've been told. 


115. Kampen, My Report. 

116. Epp, Mennonite Exodus, 172. 

117. Epp, Mennonite Exodus, 168-169. 

118. Images of Atlantic Park in the 1920s can be searched online at the Mennonite Archival 
Image Database (MAID). There are pictures of people and the barracks, inside and outside (see 
http://archives.mhsc.ca). 
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There it was. Our grandfather Jacob urged the family to go without 
him, but his mother Agatha said, “No!” They would wait until he was 
well. But now there came a problem. 


A\ beloved family story is threatened 

Reading further about Atlantic Park, I found some startling new-to-me 
information. Epp writes that in 1925, the CPR and the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration adopted the policy of detaining whol 


families even if only one member was found unfit.'”” 


Jacob was detained late in 1926, after the 1925 policy was in effect. 
The well-loved dedication and family togetherness story that had already 
achieved legendary status in our family suddenly seemed to be at odds 
with the historical record. 


What if the decision to stay together as a family was not a choice, but 
rather imposed upon them by the new policy? If so, the origin of the 
“family togetherness” value seemed to be threatened. 

I must admit that I was discouraged. But, again, one must be honest 
with what one discovers, yes? So I started to review things and ask some 
more questions. 

What did we know for sure? Agatha’s dedication of Jacob to the 
' And Agatha’s prayer to God for Jacob’s 
healing would certainly have been all the more urgent if she were 
petitioning God for her whole family—not only Jacob—to go to Canada. 
Like mothers throughout the millennia seeking the well-being of their 
families—similar to Hannah of the Bible—Agatha took the initiative 
with God, confident that she could ask God not only for her son, but for 
her whole family. She prayed, even bargained. She would dedicate him to 
the ministry 7/he were released to go to Canada. 


ministry was not questioned. 


But still, I was not satisfied. The origin of the “togetherness” value 
was so deeply ingrained into the family story, so strongly connected to 


119. According to Epp, the reason was as follows: “The immigration department and 
transportation companies had discovered that if the family went on to Canada, it continued to 
appeal and exert pressure upon the respective authorities to have the sick member brought in on 
compassionate grounds” (Mennonite Exodus, 173). 

120. A second version of the dedication surfaced in Opal Taylorson’s retelling, based on 
details provided by Isaac Doerksen. Taylorson suggests that it was in Saskatchewan where Agatha 
prayed that Jacob would become a minister. This raises the question whether Agatha dedicated 
Jacob in England as part of a “bargain” with God or whether she dedicated him in Saskatchewan? 
When hearing about the alternative, Betty telephoned her by-then 100-year-old uncle Isaac and 
he confirmed the “in England” version as correct. In reality, both are likely true. Agatha’s prayers 
for her son would almost certainly have continued in Canada, until he became a Prediger in 1935 in 
Herbert, Saskatchewan. 
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Agatha’s choice not to immigrate to Canada without her son Jacob, that 
it seemed important to look more deeply. 

The first question to ask was whether the 1925 policy had changed 
by the time the Doerksens were emigrating in late 1926 or early 1927. 
According to Epp, A/fester David Toews wrote to request that the policy 
not be applied to Mennonites, but it is not clear whether the appeal was 
successful.'! I made some initial inquiries, but no one seemed to know. 

Then, I tried to imagine vatious scenarios in which Agatha believed 
the family had the choice whether or not to emigrate ahead of Jacob. 
Maybe she had not heard of the new policy, or had not understood it. She 
certainly would have heard many stories of earlier emigrating Mennonite 
families who had been separated because of medical detentions. There 
were plenty of such stories from 1923 to 1925. I can imagine my strong- 
willed great-grandmother saying to herself, “We will all go to Canada 
together or we will all stay here together. But there is absolutely no way 
that we will be separated! Not my family!” 

When James Kampen’s school report emerged from one of 
Betty’s boxes where it had been stored for so many years, we heard our 
grandmother Anna tell the story as she would have heard it from her 
mother-in-law Agatha.'” 


(Anna): This was a very dark hour for your great-grandmother. If they could not 
all go to Canada, no one would go. She promised God that if he would heal her 
son, she would dedicate him to God for the ministry. 


Stated in this way, I could now see how Agatha’s statement may 
have been interpreted in several ways: as a statement of fact (they were not 
permitted to emigrate separately) or as a statement of choice (they chose not 
to go ahead of Jacob). Either way, it was a “very dark hour” for Agatha, 
as we heard from her daughter-in-law Anna. 

Still, the way that the story was told and retold in later generations 
highlighted the family value of “togetherness,” a value that both Len 
and Betty would absorb in their growing-up years. Only later would we 
learn, from Agatha’s own story, something from her own life that would 
suggest that she would have strongly resisted leaving her son in England 
all alone, even if the family had been permitted to leave. 

But then, I encountered another illuminating detention story.'” 


121. Epp, Mennonite Exodus, 175. 

122. James Kampen does not remember if the interview was recorded. Private communication, 
March 26, 2015. 

123. Richard D. Thiessen, personal communication, December 14-15, 2015, telling the 
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Anna Esau and her two children sailed for Canada on September 18, 
1926, but her daughter was detained because of trachoma. The daughter 
stayed back with her father, Peter Esau, until the trachoma cleared up. 
The two then immigrated to Canada later on the S.S. Me/fa on October 
21, 1926, coincidentally, on the same sailing as the Keher family. 

Why is this story important? It shows that even if the 1925 policy 
was in effect, it was not universally applied. Even just one exception is 
proof of that. And there were other examples of post-1925 immigrations 
where families separated because of medical detention and came at 
different times.’ 

Thus, it is most likely that the determined, praying matriarch Agatha 
did have a choice about whether or not the family would sail for Canada 
without her son. Jacob had released the family to go without him. But, at 
Agatha’s insistence, they all stayed. Together. 

And so the family story-legend was preserved. 

The Doerksens were detained in Southampton for almost four 
months. Was Agatha’s prayer and dedication of her son communicated 
to Jacob by a visitor? We do not know. In fact, little is known of Jacob’s 
experience in the hospital except within a poem his mother composed, a 
poem noted in Agatha’s story, later. 


Sailing for Canada 
Jacob’s surgery was successful. After he recovered, they all sailed to 
Canada. According to Isaac, they made the seven-day journey to Quebec 
City, traveling in steerage, in overcrowded, third-class accommodations.'” 

Here I was curious, too. Could we find the immigration record 
for Jacob Doerksen? Yes, we could! The Library and Archives Canada 
website—containing a searchable database for passengers entering 
Canada between 1925 and 1935—shows an 18-year-old Jacob Doerksen 
arriving on April 24, 1927.'*° But the recorded age is incorrect; Jacob was 
19 years old at the time. 

However, the immigration record cleared up another interesting 
puzzle. Isaac wrote that the family had come across on a Cunard ship, 
one that the family said was named Montreal. 


immigration story of his Esau grandparents. 

124, For another story of a family separating, some members emigrating in 1928 while 
the detained members were forced to wait until 1929, see Elfrieda Dick and Richard D. Thiessen, 
“Toews, Johann A. (1876—1953),”in GAMEO (2010). 

125. Doerksen, Awsobiography. 

126. Vol 1, P. 205; Series C-1a; Microfilm T-14729; Reference RG76. The record for Jacob 
Doerksen (No. 212387) spells his surname “Derksen” (see http://www.bac-lac.gc.ca/eng/discover/ 
immigration/immigration-records/). Other documents show arrival on April 23. 
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But here’s the problem—no ship by the name Montrea/ in the Cunard 
fleet of ships or any other fleet could be found with online searching. 
The Library and Archives Canada immigration record showed a little 
detail that solved the mystery. The name of the ship on the record was 
Montroyal. A few seconds later, an online search revealed a picture of the 
RMS Empress of Britain, renamed S.S. Montroya/in 1924, and refitted for 
passengers in 1926. My father and his siblings were thrilled to see images 
of the ship on which their father had sailed. 


Bible school student and new husband (1927-1935) 

Jacob and his parents and siblings arrived in Herbert, Saskatchewan, on 
April 27, 1927, with 25 cents and $700 of Reiseschuld or travel debt.'”” 
When they arrived, they were cold and hungry, and needed to borrow 
groceries.'” 

The family of ten moved into a tiny cabin in Herbert and the older 
children left immediately for work at other homes and farms. Isaac began 
working at another farm the very next day. Pioneering families were 
already desperately poor. Both the Kehlers and the Doerksens had the 
additional burden of coming to Canada as refugees with almost nothing 
and a large debt to repay. 

Nineteen-year-old Jacob was hungry and still weak from his illness, 
but he went immediately to gather rocks in a minister’s field to earn a 
little money. Desiring to learn English, he then went to work for a man 
named Fred Stewart in Stewart Valley. Here, as Anna tells her grandson 
James, Jacob was finally “treated like a human.” 

Jacob and his sister “Annie” were very homesick because they had 
to live away from home for stretches at a time. They came up with a plan: 
she would work through the summer to earn enough money to buy a 
winter’s supply of flour for the family, and he would work through the 
summer to earn enough to buy the family’s meat quota. This way both 
brother and sister could live at home with the family over the winter.'” 

By the way, families often reused first names, generation after 
generation. In this book, the multiple “Annas,” “Jacobs,” and “Agathas” 
can become confusing! My grandfather Jacob had a wife named Anna and 
a sister named Annie. His father was named Jacob Franz and his mother 


127. This is the version that Len reiterates in his memoir and that Isaac Doerksen records in 
his Autobiography. However, in a conversation recorded in 2008 with his siblings, Len mentions that 
“Dad said they arrived with $300 and a few household items.” Perhaps 25 cents was what was left 
after the family had purchased items for basic needs. 

128. Kampen, My Report. 

129, Anna’s daughter, Lillian Thompson, in private communication, June 6, 2014. 
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and his mother-in-law were both named Agatha! So unless otherwise 
indicated, “Jacob” is our grandfather, “Agatha” is Jacob’s mother, and 
“Anna” is our grandmother (Jacob’s wife). 

After arriving in Herbert in 1927, the Doerksen family attended 
the Herbert Mennonite Church. Jacob was “converted” as a young man 
through the preaching ministry of traveling MB evangelist Rev. C.N. 
Hiebert and became a member of the Herbert Mennonite Church at his 
baptism.’ 


Ay. ete et Pe 
ne 


Jacob J. Doerksen (sitting, 1st from right) with other men and Anna Kehler 


One of the ministers of the church was Rev. C.C. Peters, a leader 
who also taught at the Herbert Bible School.'*! C.C. Peters later joined 
the MB church when his family moved to BC in the early 1930s. It was 
the same C.C. Peters who would prove instrumental in Jacob and Anna’s 
own rebaptism by immersion when they also moved to BC and joined 
the North Abbotsford MB Church. 

Because the Kehlers shared a homestead in Tessier with daughter 
Katherina and her husband Frank Derksen, it is likely that Jacob and 
Anna saw each other when the Kehler and Doerksen/Derksen families 
got together. Jacob and Anna appear in different photo groupings, 
together with other members of the Doerksen/Derksen family as early 
as 1928 or 1929. In one photo, the men are wearing aprons, in another 
Anna is standing by the Model T Ford. (See photos above and on page 
163.) 

One amusing story that Anna told her daughter Esther was of a time 


130. Erich L. Ratzlaff and Richard D. Thiessen, “Doerksen, Jacob J. (1907—1952),” in 
GAMEO (2006). 
131. David Giesbrecht, “Peters, Cornelius C. (1889-1973),” in GAMEO (2005). 
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that the Kehlers 
from Tessier had 
gone to visit the 
Doerksens in 
Herbert. Anna, 
still single, had 
stayed at home. 
Jacob is reported 
to have - said, 
“Well, if Anna 
didn’t come, then 
the rest of them 
might as well go 
home!”!*” 

Living at 
home in Herbert 
during the winter 
meant that Jacob 
was able to 
attend Herbert 
Bible School, an 
institution closely 
connected to the MB conference. By 1928, the school had transitioned 
from a two- to a three-year program. But when did Jacob first enroll? I 
was able to establish some anchor points. The latest possible date for 
graduation was 1935, the year he began his ministry as Prediger (preacher). 
He was married to Anna in 1933 and the school was shut down for two 
yeats between 1930 and 1932.'* Jacob is pictured as a student in 1933, 
the calendar year in which he and Anna were married.’ (See photo on 
page 164.) 

When Anna’s conversation with James surfaced, it revealed an 
intriguing twist to the question. I had always assumed that Jacob had 
waited for marriage until he completed Bible school. However, if Anna’s 
recounting of her life events is chronological, then it seems that Jacob 
attended Bible school for two more winters after marriage, graduating and 
becoming a pastor at the Herbert Mennonite Church in 1935. 


"Jacob ri Doerksen irons left, oft t), Isaac Dombvn (front, right), 
and Anna Kehler (back, 2nd from left), 1929 


132. Doerksen siblings recording, 2008. 

133. Abe J. Dueck, “Herbert Bible School (Herbert, Saskatchewan, Canada),” in GAMEO 
(2006). 

134, A picture dated 1931 shows Jacob standing alone in front of the school during years that 
the school was closed. Another photo portrays Jacob in a large group, part of the “second class.” 
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ee 


Jacob J. Doerksen (middle ron; 3rd from left) at Herbert Bible School, 1933 


A few words of reflection 


Returning to the family story-legend and the dilemma it posed for me. 
What does one do when new information emerges that potentially 
threatens a loved and well-worn family story? I had to decide. I had no 
appetite for “debunking” a story so foundational to one of the family’s 
cherished values. Should I close the door to the new information and 
protect the story-legend as it has been interpreted and passed along? 

Then I remembered why we were interviewing our elder-narrators. 
The stories that we were collecting were not for the primary purpose 
of establishing the historicity of certain “family facts.” No! Instead, we 
were tracing how family stories had migrated and shaped the generations 
of our family. We were interested in learning how these retellings were 
revelatory, how they were interpreted to ground what was so highly 
valued—not only by the original tellers of the story, but also by the 
keepers and re-tellers of the story down through the generations. 

One thing was clear: within the generations of our family, the value 
of sticking together through thick and thin had emerged as one of its 
highest values. 


Over to Jacob and Anna Doerksen 


Jacob and Anna were married on October 26, 1933, by Rev. George 
Buhler. Their life together in ministry was about to begin, a ministry that 
would greatly influence the lives of their children, Len and Betty, and 
their granddaughters, Dorothy and Christine. 
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Jake would preach and preach and preach. He was like me. 
He was so serious and so devoted. 
He would often speak and, like me, the tears would start. 
That is what I remember about Jake. 
He meant for everyone to be saved. No one would be left. 
—Johnuny Doerksen, younger brother to Jacob 


acob and Anna’s wedding photo (see photo on page 166) was taken 

three years after the wedding, when Anna was already carrying her 
firstborn “under her heart.” The young couple had been unable to afford 
a formal picture on their wedding day. Slipping back into her wedding 
dress, Anna posed with her husband for the portrait. 

After Len’s birth, a candid photo shows Anna—pride barely 
concealed—smiling for the camera, with her grinning and windswept 
husband Jacob looking at her. Their newborn son lies hidden inside the 
baby carriage, the one apparently famous for its whitewall tires. (See 
photo on page 167.) It is 1936. Just the year before, Jacob had been 
ordained as a minister in the Herbert Mennonite Church, a congregation 
of over 500 members at the time.'* (See photo on page 168.) 


Itinerant preacher and new father in Herbert 


One of Anna’s responsibilities was to keep her husband in white shirts, 
we remember from Betty’s stories. Looking at a picture of Anna washing 
one of the many loads of laundry she would do of baby diapers and 
preacher-husband’s white shirts, a memory surfaces. I remember being a 
little girl and helping my grandmother feed clothes through the wringer 


135. Marlene Epp and Richard D. Thiessen, “Herbert Mennonite Church (Herbert, 
Saskatchewan, Canada)” in GAMEO (2012). The church record lists Rev. Jacob Doerksen as 
minister until 1940; however, by the fall of 1939, he had already moved to Swift Current. 
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washer in the basement of 
their house on the family 
farm. “Be careful for your 
fingers, Dorothy!” How 
many times had she said 
something similar to small 
children helping her? One 
of those children was her 
little brother-in-law Johnny, 
here pictured with a cat. (See 
photo on page 169.) 

The primary  elder- 
storyteller for the Herbert 
yeats is Jacob’s brother 
John Doerksen or “Johnny” 


136 How 


in these pages. 
Johnny came to be born 
22 years after his brother is 
an amusing tale to be told 
later, as part of his mother 


Agatha’s story. 


“2B | : 


Alnna and Jacob, wedding picture 


A natural storyteller he is, our great-uncle Johnny. Stories tumble out 
easily, with sound effects and hand gestures. Tears come intermittently 
and there is much laughter. Christine and I have gone to see him and his 
wife Joan in their Belcarra home, overlooking the ocean just north of 
Vancouver. There we sit, with tea and cake. 


Marriage and babies 

With a grin, a chuckle, and an emphatic nod, he tells his startled grand- 
nieces that their grandparents, Jake and Annie, had a “real good hot 
love.” Oh my, really? 


(Johnny): I knew that Jake and Anmie were very intimate with each other. I would 
say they had a real good hot love! I was small at first and I didn't Rnow what was 
going on, but years later I realized. Ob yeah! Jake might be working on a car or 
he might be working in his little office or at the table working on his sermons and 
stuff like that—and there would be this very sweet little call from Annie. “Jacob!” 
“Ja.” “Na, denn komm.” (Now then, come here.) He would tell me, “Johnny, 
now you go play outside until I call you, okay?” “Sure!” Ud say. I would go outside 
Jor a little while, and it never occurred to me. I thought she was sick! 


136. Unless otherwise indicated, all quotes from John (Johnny) Doerksen come from the 
recorded conversation with Dorothy M. Peters and Christine S$. Kampen, July 9, 2013. 
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There was more 
that Johnny said—he 
had been a little boy 
with big ears—but 
this is enough to put 
down in writing! As 
surprised as I was to 
hear these things, I 
was also very glad. 
Glad to know that, 
in spite of everything 
Anna had witnessed 
as a young child, 
she had known and 
enjoyed the love of 
her good man. 

How much 
should I write about 
sexuality in these 
pages? I have contemplated the question and it has not been easy to 


Anna and Jacob with Lennie’ carriage, 1936 


answer for myself. My first concern is not to make any of the interviewees 
feel uncomfortable with how these stories are retold. Some elders—both 
women and men—did share intimate details of their marital relations. 
The specifics of these stories are not mine to tell. But when a part of 
the story does seem important and where we have permission from the 
storyteller, I will try to proceed sensitively, in ways that are both honest 
and honoring. 

What I heard from family members on both sides—my mothet’s 
side and my father’s side—raised questions for me about how matters of 
sexuality were communicated to Mennonite couples between the 1920s 
and 1950s. I learned that there had not been enough “together time” 
for several of my ancestral mothers. These longings ran counter to the 
teaching at the time that sex was intended by God for procreation only. 
“Not even animals mate during pregnancy!” was used as an argument by 
at least one church leader. How would this have been communicated, I 
wonder? From church leaders to men and by men to their wives? 

When Anna later almost died while carrying and birthing her 
youngest baby Dan, the doctor told her she should not have any more 
children. I remember her saying this was sehr schwer (so very hard). Yes, 
they had hoped for a large family, I knew. But now going back to our 
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conversation, my thoughts rest gently on what else this may have meant 
for her. 

But I leave it there. 

The restrictive teaching on marital relations must have been difficult 
for the husbands, too. But I do not know about those challenges, for it is 
only from the women in my family that these stories were passed down. 


It would be easy for me to criticize a previous generation’s sexual 
teachings as legalistic or uninformed. As a person trained in the 
interpretation of the Bible, I could label some biblical interpretations as 
flawed, even harmful. However, I am learning that I must also consider 
from where bey came—the generations of my ancestral parents—both as 
deeply religious and as survivors of war. As witnesses to sexual violence, 
there must have been damage. Well-meaning church leaders responded 
with messages that may sound controlling today; but they were seeking 
safety for their flock in the teaching of self-control, specifically in the 
creation of a carefully prescribed set of sexual boundaries. 

This is not to excuse poor biblical interpretation or excessive 
rulemaking. This is not to underestimate the burdens imposed on people 
because of the “self-sacrificial” choices that others have made. But 
perhaps a more empathetic response is to understand such teachings as 
culturally influenced and theologically constructed by people sincerely 
attempting to be obedient to God in their time. As a teacher of the 
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Bible and framer of 
theological constructs 
myself, I know that 
my messaging is also 
culturally — located— 
messages that my 
children’s children may 
someday find legalistic, 
uninformed, flawed, 
ot harmful from their 
cultural vantage point! 


Preaching, a Model-T 
Ford, and short skirts ‘as ii ihe a ~~, 
And what kind of Anna Din 


“ rhesen washing clothes, Sarah Doerksen peeling 
leader was Jacob in apples and Johnny with cat, 1933 
his earliest years as a 


Prediger (preacher)? Johnny remembers! He remembers Jacob preparing 
sermons at the table, as pictured on page 170, but there was much more. 

“Jake lived his faith. He loved people,” Johnny tells us. The preacher’s 
salary when Jacob was still pastoring in Saskatchewan was $9 a week, he 
believes, and “a ham and a dozen eggs here and vegetables from there.” 
But Jacob always found a way to give his family everything needed. “So 
what I remember most of all about him was that he always looked after 
his family. God first, family next, and after that anything that needed 
fixing,” he remembers. 

Johnny says that he felt part of their family. “Annie loved me as if 
I was her own kid,” he says. “I almost felt that I belonged with Jake and 
Annie as much or maybe more because there was more intimacy there.” 
A photo on page 171 of Annie, Lennie, and Johnny—as they smile at 
Jacob behind the camera—seems to radiate the affection in the little 
family, their enjoyment at being together. 

Jacob had already purchased a Model T Ford in 1929, two years after 
arriving in Herbert.'’ Johnny accompanied his big brother to the villages 
where Jacob was preaching. They rattled along on washboard roads in the 
two-seater Model T to Saskatchewan prairie towns like Ernfold, Morse, 
and Waldeck. These small churches amounted to sometimes just 10 or 12 
people gathered in a living room on a Sunday. 

Johnny could not have been more than eight or nine years old, 


137. Doerksen, Aatobiography. 
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Jacob perhaps 30. 
At times, — sister 
Louise—just a 
little older than 
Johnny—would 
come along to sing 
a duet with her 
little brother. 
Something 
was always 
breaking down on 


the car, but even 
Jacob studying at the dining room table, Swift Current that became an 
adventure for the 
two brothers. One day, on the washboard toad, the axel spring on the 


Model T snapped. 


(Johnny): So Jake stopped the car and he went looking for a block of wood and 
he found a block of wood in the ditch. In the prairies, where would you ever find 
a block of wood? Never! But it was there. “Well,” he says, “Johnny, you're going 
to have to get out and give me a hand here. When I lift up real hard here, you 
stick. that piece of wood here in between the axle and the car, okay?” And I said, 
“Okay!” So, we got down on our hands and knees in the mud and he lifted and 
lifted and lifted. He got the car just high enough so that I could push this block. of 
wood in between the axle and the body. And we were away! He could fix anything. 


The closeness between the two brothers—22 years apart—is 
exemplified in another of Johnny’s stories. This one he relates with deep 
emotion and in the different dialoguing voices. First, some background: 
the single windshield wiper on the 1929 Model T Ford was manually 
operated. So, if Jacob was alone in the car, he would have to steer with 
one hand and operate the windshield wiper with the other. But sometimes 
he had a helper! 


(Johnny): Jake said, “Johnny, can you do this for me?” I said, “Sure.” Well, I 
got up on the seat and I put my arm around him and every time he said, “Once 
more,” I would go like this [hand motioning] and I would stop. And then the 
windshield would slowly fill up with water and then he would go, “Okay, once 
again, John,” and I would do this all the way home. 


I never heard my grandfather’s voice for myself; but, now listening, I 
seemed to be hearing Jacob’s voice through the voice of his little brother. 
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Johnny remembers 
what happened when his 
older brother let him drive 
along a back lane. All of a 
sudden, they came up to 
a clothesline and Johnny 
had to jam on the brakes 
very quickly, coming to a 
stop with the windshield 
touching the wire. What 
did Jacob do? “He just 
laughed his head off. Oh, 
what a character!” 

Yes, what a character! 
Here was Jacob, letting his 
little brother drive. Asking 
him for help fixing the 
car. Getting him to work , 
the windshield wiper. Anna, Lennie, and Johnny, 1937 
Laughing his head off. 

We are finding that Jacob had a warm sense of humor. Might we 
imagine Jacob-the-father from what we heat about Jacob-the-brother? 
I guessed so. Knowing my own father’s sense of humor, I can imagine 
from whom he inherited it! 


Jacob was passionate and would preach with tears as we saw from 
the quotation at the beginning of the chapter. But Johnny saw his brother 
express anger, too. 


(Johnny): Jacob would say things like: “Ladies and mothers, I want to tell you 
sincerely, Reep those skirts below the girls’ knees! It’s a sin to tempt the boys the 
way you are doing with those short skirts.” 


Johnny then says that Jacob was “so angry” and upset, especially 
if he came back the following Sunday and the “short skirts were there 
again.” Then, Jacob would say, “What did I tell you? This tempting the 
boys is sinful. That is Satan putting in his hooks.” 

As I was listening to my great-uncle tell this story, my jaw dropped. 
My grandfather angry? Satan’s hooks? 

In an earlier draft of the book, I had edited out this quotation. It 
was just too uncomfortable for me, too much at odds with the man I had 
idealized. Through Great-Uncle Johnny, we were hearing stories about 
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Jacob that were unmediated by our parents. And Johnny had few filters! 
Yet, if we wanted an honest and well-rounded portrayal of Jacob, then 
this included the young preacher-man who was just starting to “grow up” 
in his ministry. We needed to listen to Johnny, too. So, the story stayed. 


Bible school teaching in Swift Current (1939-1943) 


Just as World War II was beginning in Europe, the young couple moved 
their family to Swift Current in September 1939. Jacob had received a 
call to teach Bible school and to serve as one of the ministers at the 
Mennonite church where the school was held. During the first year, they 
lived in a small suite on the top floor of the house. Across the hallway, 
in the larger suite, lived the principal of the school, Mr. Isaac Epp. Later, 
baby Esther joined the family and the growing family moved to the 
middle floor, male students living both above and below.'** 

A picture taken around the time Jacob started teaching Bible school 
shows a smiling Jacob with his hand gently holding little Betty’s arm and 
a cheeky-faced Lennie with his arm cradled by his mother. (See photo on 
page 113.) 

Classes were held in the church sanctuary and the girls lived in the 
church basement. The Depression had deeply affected the area and living 
conditions were primitive, especially for the girls, I am told. Partitions 
functioned to create separate rooms, but there were no actual walls. The 
girls put their things on 2 x 4 shelves. There was just one toilet. The girls 
washed their own things and the boys’ laundry with a washboard in a 
tub, hanging the clothes on a line outside to dry. And the boys? They had 
other tasks. One of their responsibilities was to wash the dishes while the 
girls dried. 

A teacher’s wage was $20 per month and a student’s room, board, 
and tuition came to $10 per month. Parents sometimes paid tuition in 
kind: milk, eggs, lard, a quarter of beef. 


Introducing Justine and Marie 

The primary elder-narrators for the Swift Current years, particularly 
1939-1940, are Marie (Peters) Balzer and Justine (Harms) Warkentin, 
both of whom had Jacob as their teacher.’ (See photo on page 173.) 


138. Doerksen, To the Praise of His Glory and Grace, with additional descriptions from Justine 
Warkentin. 

139, All quotations and comments originating from Marie (Peters) Balzer are quoted from 
the recorded conversation with Dorothy M. Peters, February 28, 2013. There were follow-up 
conversations for clarifying details in March 2015. All quotations and stories originating from Justine 
(Harms) Warkentin have been drawn from private communication with Dorothy M. Peters in late 
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“rae 


SWIFT CURRENT 


BIBLE SCHOOL 


poodaritr 


Swift Current Bible School, 1939-1940; Justine Harms is pictured at the top left corner 
and Marie Peters is beside her, 2nd from left; Rev. Jacob J. Doerksen is in the center, below 
the word “Bible”; Matron Susie Klassen is in the center, above the image of the school. 


Both Marie and Justine are tiny women. The sweet face of 97-year- 
old Marie can still be seen in the picture of the young woman in the 
photograph from 1939-1940. Marie’s memories, like those of Justine, are 
clear and sharp, every detail in place. 

During the course of our conversation, Marie told me that if I 
wanted to hear a very different perspective of Mr. Doerksen, I should 
talk to her classmate, Justine. She probably never dreamed that I would. 
Indeed, later, when my parents told Marie that I had spoken to Justine, 
Marie’s face blanched. 

I postponed going to see Justine for many months. Honestly, I 
wondered whether I even wanted to hear of a different perspective! Would 
my illusions about my grandfather be shattered? However, because Marie 
told us that “another perspective” existed, it seemed to be the honest and 
honoring thing to do, both for the memoir project and for Justine. 

As it turned out, listening to Justine was reassuring and startling, 
thought-provoking and laugh-provoking, all at once. Her keen and 
intelligent face, even in her mid-90s, can also be recognized in the old 


2014 and from a paper Justine prepared called Memories of Swift Current Bible School: 1939-1940. 
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class picture. She was the one elder-storyteller who had no connection 
with any member of our family since her school term at Swift Current. 
Por her, telling the truth as she remembered came through as the highest 
value. She clearly did not censor the stories for the granddaughter of 
Jacob listening to her, even when they reflected negatively on her former 
teacher! 


Family relationships and never-naughty children? 

Marie, on the other hand, had only positive things to say. She describes 
Jacob and Anna as “such a lovely couple,’ one with a “beautiful family 
relationship.” She remembers being “impressed” by the love that Jacob 
showed Anna. She noticed that Jacob “adored” Anna and that Anna 
“practically worshipped him.” When Marie could not go home for 
Christmas and was homesick, Jacob and Anna invited her and Susie- 
the-cook for Christmas dinner. Susie was also the matron that year, also 
pictured in the school photo. 

Then Marie talked about Len and Betty, “always sitting with their 
parents at the table. Very obedient little children. They were never 
naughty.” 

At this point, I was starting to wonder about the uniformly glowing 
terms, especially when Marie described my father. “Very obedient? Never 
naughty?” Was she being deliberately selective with little Lennie, now all 
grown up and her former pastor, sitting there in the room? But Len was 
quick to interject a story of his own into Marie’s account. He told of how 
he ran around in the dining room, and right under Susie-the-cook as she 
was serving soup—he still has the burn marks on his arm to prove it. 

Len’s self-assessment of his own mischievous running-around 
behavior agrees better with what Justine recalled about the little Len, that 
“he could do things we were never allowed to do. He was free. He could 
run atound everywhere. He was not bound by the law.“ 

Perhaps Marie’s description of “very obedient children” was a 
testimony to her belief of Jacob’s fitness as a spiritual leader, a reference 
to that Pauline teaching my own father had taken seriously—that spiritual 
leaders should raise up faithful children “not accused of riot or unruly.” 


Jacob the teacher and salvation in Saskatchewan 

Jacob offered instruction in Bible, Personal Evangelism, Church History, 
Bible Doctrine, Eschatology, Ethics, and Homiletics. Marie Peters’ 
certificate from 1939-1940 shows courses also in “Dispensational Truth” 


140. Justine Warkentin, private, unrecorded conversation, December 9, 2014. 
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and “Catechism.” A dispensational view of eschatology’ was taught as 
“truth” at the time, and students diligently memorized Clarence Larkin’s 
“Ages and Dispensations” charts, so my father tells me. 

The pedagogical methods for teaching consisted of rote learning 
and memorization. Marie remembers that they studied for four hours, 
every night after supper. She tried to memorize everything. What they had 
learned the day before, they had to rehearse. They memorized Scripture 
passages in German and in English, too. If one word was different, then 
it was “wrong,” 

But for Marie, Jacob’s teaching was so “sincere” and so “from the 
heart,” the method did not matter. In her words, she “idolized” Jacob, 
holding him in esteem like her own father, believing he could do no 
wrong, 

Every Sunday night, the Ungers came in their sleigh, and one of 
the teachers—usually Mr. Doerksen, says Marie—would accompany the 
students to a different village where they sang and told stories. These 
worship services were held in homes where the house and the barn were 
joined together and, when they returned, Susie-the-cook would tell them 
that they “smelled like a herd of cows.” This Mr. Unger was generous 
in other ways, too; he brought the meat to the Bible school kitchen—a 
whole beef, all cut up, and pork the same, so that the cook could freeze 
it. 

After the school year came deputation. One picture shows Jacob 
with the traveling male quartet. On the back of the picture is written that 
the trip lasted five weeks, there were 37 Svationen (stops) and $250 was 
raised for the school. (See photo on page 176.) 

Justine respected the school’s founder Nicolai Bahnmann for his 
broad educationin Europe, she tells me. In her opinion, this was in contrast 
to the others—like Jacob Doerksen—whom Justine noted had only Bible 
training, but no psychology or teacher training. But Mr. Bahnmann also 
emphasized “conversion” and making a “personal decision for Christ” 
like Mr. Doerksen, remembers Justine. Students beginning the school 
term in the category of “not-yet-saved,” according to Jacob, could expect 
an individual visit during which he explained the way of salvation; “in 
one week they were all born again, one week!” exclaimed Marie. 

Probably Jacob’s understanding of Christian salvation was influenced 
by his own conversion experience in response to the evangelistic preaching 


141. For a brief description of Dispensationalism, especially its relationship to Mennonite 
life and thought, see David Ewert, “Dispensationalism,” in GAMEO (1989). See also http:// 
clarencelarkincharts.com/index.html for copies of the popular Clarence Larkin end-times Bible 
prophecy charts used in some schools and churches. 
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Traveling male quartet with Jacob Doerksen (right) Swift Current, 1941 


of MB itinerant minister Rev. C.N. Hiebert. It is also likely that Jacob’s 
understanding of “salvation” as a personal decision had developed 
differently from the understanding held by some of the other Mennonite 
students attending the Bible school.’ Marie later explained that the 
Mennonite students—coming from several Mennonite traditions— 
may well have believed that they were saved already if they had taken 
catechism classes and were baptized members of a Mennonite church. 
Marie herself was a Mennonite Church girl and about to marry an MB 
Church boy; she had been sent to Swift Current because her parents 
thought she should learn more about the Mennonite Church before she 
became MB. 

Already in Herbert in the late 1920s, Jacob had been shaped by the 
conversionist preaching style of MB evangelists, but he still proceeded 
through catechism and baptism to become a Mennonite Church member. 
Now in Swift Current, Jacob—the Mennonite Church minister— 
continued his collaborative and cooperative relationship with MBs, even 
though tensions probably remained. The Mennonite Church in Swift 


142. Robert K. Burkinshaw observes that the evangelical emphases and priorities of the 
Mennonite Brethren at this time were clearly reflected in sermons that stressed “the themes of 
sin and salvation, conversion, and the crucial evangelistic responsibility of the churches.” He also 
notes the “almost anxious interest” of MBs to differentiate from the “world” and “unbiblical” 
denominations—even other Mennonite denominations—on issues concerning personal conduct 
and church order. MB evangelistic emphases and behavioral interests contrasted with those of the 
General Conference Mennonite Church (now Mennonite Church), which were “less concerned 
with and less unified over matters of personal conduct and church order” (Pilgrims in Lotus Land: 
Conservative Protestantism in British Columbia 1917-1981 [Montreal: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 
1995}, 145). 
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Current shared services amicably with the MBs and Jacob Doerksen 
is remembered as one of the leaders with an “interdenominational 
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pees and a quilt with biblical inscriptions, Swift oe 


A curious window into the theological emphases at the time comes 
from an unexpected source. Lennie is standing in front of a quilt on 
which are stitched sayings, all in English, such as “Remember Lot’s wife” 
and “Behold I come quickly” and “The wages of sin is death” alongside 
“Follow Me” and “Peace Be Unto You.” (See photo above.) Within 
this largely German-speaking Mennonite community, who might the 
recipient of this warning and witnessing quilt have been? 

I stop for a moment to think about how different my grandfather’s 
classes were from my own, and how different the pedagogy! He ensured 
that everyone was “saved” in the first week of class. Students learned by 
memory, rote learning, and repetition. 

One summer, I taught a small class of mostly international students 
their required course in the Old Testament. The Chinese students were 
most vocal. 

One student—completely new to the Bible and having no idea about 
authorized and unauthorized interpretations—suggested that perhaps 
Joshua lied when he claimed that God had ordered war on Jericho. Joshua 
was a brilliant war propagandist, this student argued; what better way to 
rally support for a cause than to invoke God’s endorsement? A few jaws 
dropped. But I asked him why he thought so and a good discussion 


143. Ernie Sawatzky, “The History of the Emmaus Mennonite Church of Swift Current and 
South,” research paper, Mennonite Biblical Seminary, Elkhart, IN (1961). 
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followed. My goal is that no one should feel like an outsider in the God- 
conversations that take place in my classroom. 

Halfway through the course, another Chinese student shared 
tentatively with the class that he was beginning to think that the Bible 
was “more like a Yahweh God-breathed document and less like a human 
document.” When I asked why he thought so, he responded, “Because 
it does not all say the same thing.” He explained that the messaging 
people often receive in China is controlled and harmonized, saying one 
thing. However, the Bible says different things, and “minority” voices 
also speak, without being edited out. This made him think that the Bible 
might be God-breathed. 

Interesting. 

At the end of the course, another student—not a Christian—told 
me that he had found the study of the Old Testament useful as a book 
for teaching wisdom and ethics. He was graduating now and planned to 
return to China and talk with his parents about the factory they owned 
and how they treated their workers. Based on his study of the Old 
Testament he was now thinking that their workers needed to be treated 
more justly, as “partners” and not just employees. I asked, “But will your 
parents listen to your” He responded, “Yes, of course. In China, the child 
means everything to the parents. They will do what I ask.” 

My grandfather had a classroom full of Mennonite students. But even 
in this narrow demographic, there were students from several different 
Mennonite denominations, generating some theological conflict, as we 
will see in a moment. I wonder. How much more then—two generations 
later, in a class about the Bible taught to mostly non-Christians—must 
we welcome and expect theological disagreement? Again, my hope is to 
keep the God-conversation going whenever possible. 


Disaster at a bridal shower: two perspectives on Mr. Doerksen 
One day, the Bible school girls planned a Saturday afternoon bridal 
shower for Marie, who would be married once she returned home. Susie- 
the-cook was making a special lunch for the girls who were rehearsing. 
Justine says that they dressed up one girl as a bride. Susie had donated her 
nighty for the bridal gown, a curtain for the veil, and a dark kimono was 
what Justine wore as the preacher. A brother of another girl let them use 
his pants and one of the girls dressed up like the groom. 

One of the students, Mary Rempel, had rheumatic fever and was 
staying in the suite with the Isaac Epps who invited the girls up to show 
Mary what they had planned. They paraded through their living room 
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and came back out into the hall between the two suites. There stood 
Jacob. 


(Justine): Going out, we had to go through the hall between the two suites and 
Jacob Doerksen showed his displeasure. The boys in the basement came out and 
said, “Come down and show us, too.” So, our little parade walked through the 
Little hall between their rooms, turned around, and walked out. There we were 
confronted with Jacob Doerksen and he informed us he would accuse us in church 
the next morning. 


The girls had just been told that a formal accusation would be 
made against them in church the next morning. Understandably, they 
responded with tears, Justine said. How could they now enjoy the lunch 
Susie had prepared? The surprise for Marie was spoiled! 

What should they do now? But Susie knew what to do. She said, 
“Just go back right away and apologize, and then we can enjoy ourselves 
and have our little party.’ This is what they did. Justine then said that 
Jacob Doerksen reminded them “how deeply we had sinned because the 
girl who played the groom had worn boys’ pants, strictly forbidden in the 
Bible.” But they had been sure God wouldn’t hold it against them, Justine 
added. 

I asked Justine whether they were accused in front of the church the 
next morning. No, they were not, she said. 

Still, oh dear! What was happening to my image of my grandfather 
Jacob? This kind of accusatory legalism is exactly what I dislike, in 
anyone. No, “dislike” is too soft a term. That I hate! I wanted to suppress 
her story! But suppression would be less than honoring to Justine and 
less than honest about how at least one student had perceived Jacob. 
However, I needed to process my thinking about how to go forward. 

Part of my processing involved exploring another description of the 
event, one offered by Marie. She, too, remembers Justine dressing up as 
the minister and adds that it was a little, 16-year-old Annie who was the 
bride wearing Susie’s nightgown. 


(Marie): They did a play wedding. And then one of the girls dressed as a man. 
She had a beautiful suit on—he [Mr. Doerksen] couldnt have liked that! They 
were all musical and so every girl had something to do. The cook and I enjoyed it so 
much in the basement, so the girls thought, “W hy not go into the boys’ basementé” 
[Mr. Doerksen] was going to allow that in the girls’ basement, but when he 
heard the music in the boys’ basement, he went down there. They all came rushing 
down the stairs [into the girls’ basement], everybody was crying, and they 
had to evacuate that boys’ basement in a hurry! Isaac Epp laughed, but not (Mtr. 
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Doerksen]. The girls cried when they were coming in and everything. But Susie 
had made such a nice lunch and everything, so they soon forgot about it, and we 
had a good time anyway later on. 


Marie was not among the girls who went over to the boys’ dorm, so 
did not experience firsthand the confrontations with Jacob, but she does 
spin and shape the story more positively than Justine did. Why, I wonder? 

Later that day, something happened that the other girls did not see, 
but would contextualize the whole event for Marie. Jacob and Anna came 
to see her, on her own, without the other girls around.'* 


(Marie): Later on they came and these words he said to me. I will never forget 
them: “Jetzt habe ich dir den ganzen Abend verdorben.” (Now I have 
spoiled your whole evening.) 


This clearly is a warm memory for her. Marie agreed to my suggestion 
that Jacob might have felt badly, but she said that he wasn’t going to let 
something like that go. “That was very, very wrong according to him.” 
But there was something more. Anna brought her a little green-checked 
tablecloth, a gift that Marie kept for a very long time, she tells me. It 
would be Jacob’s almost apologetic and certainly empathetic response 
that Marie remembered from that day. And the gift of a green-checkered 
tablecloth reminded her of it for years to come.'* 

One might wonder why the girls were not accused in front of the 
church after all? Had the apology, prompted by wise Susie-the-cook, been 
enough to fend off public accusation? Had Jacob spoken in the heat of 
emotion and then thought better of it? Had Anna empathized with the 
girls—especially Marie whose party had been spoiled—and spoken to 
Jacob, calming him down enough for him to change his mind? If so, it is 
a credit to him that he listened to her. 

Many years later, Jacob’s mother Agatha had counseled her new 
granddaughter-in-law, my mother, as a new bride, “You watch out for 
those Doerksens! They have a bad temper!” Apparently, she was talking 
about some of her own children and grandchildren. My mother did 
hasten to say that her husband, my father, never had a bad temper. 

But it seems that Leonard’s father Jacob did battle with his own 
anger. However, what was important, | think, is not that he became angry 
but how he dealt with his anger, what he did after an outburst. As we 
heard from Betty, she remembers her father asking forgiveness because 


144, Marie Balzer, private unrecorded conversation, March 14, 2015. 
145. Until I told her, Justine had not heard that Jacob had said to Marie, “Now, I have spoiled 
your whole evening,” Justine swiftly responded, “Well, he did!” 
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“maybe he flew off the handle and was mad at us or something.” What 
made an impression on her was that he went around in the circle to each 
of his children, one by one. 

The bridal shower encounter together with others over the next 
12 years created the lens through which Marie interpreted her teacher’s 
strictness more graciously than Justine, who did not experience a similar, 
ongoing relationship. The lens of these experiences shaped the memories 
that Marie tells of her year at Bible school with Mr. Doerksen as her 
teacher, and reminds me of the power of context, both to shape memories 
and to explain why the same event can be remembered differently, 


Confrontations on theology and boy-girl relationships 

Marie and Justine clearly loved telling stories about Susie-the-cook and 
her various generous and self-giving kindnesses. When a student had a 
birthday, Justine remembers that Susie would “buy ingredients with her 
own hard-earned money and bake a big cake. She would even put in a 
nickel and a few pennies to make it more special. The school did not have 
enough dishes so she brought her own.” 

The students spoke so highly of Susie when they were back at home, 
that when a father suddenly became widowed, he might come to Susie 
and ask for her hand in marriage! The way Justine tells it, this sounded 
like a regular occurrence. 

Students mostly came from large, hard-working farming families. 
Young adult family members supplemented the family income by 
working away from the family farm through the summer and fall, if they 
could be spared. Bible school, during the five or so winter months, was 
a place where Mennonite boys and girls hoped to meet other Mennonite 
boys and girls. Their parents had sent them, believing there was no better 
place to find a spouse. But then boys and girls were not allowed to meet 
or even to talk to each other at school! Still, they became attracted to 
each other just by seeing each other and hearing each other’s responses 
in class, Justine says. 

There was a young man named Johnny (not Jacob’s younger brother), 
whom Justine eventually married. He came to Swift Current about once 
a month to sell the beef that his stepfather butchered on the farm. This 
gave him the chance to stop at the café in town for an hour before 
supper. That’s where Justine could meet him for a visit. Such meetings 
would have been strictly forbidden by the school. However, Susie knew 
about these visits, remarked Justine. “Susie knew our background and all 
our problems, so she could sympathize.” 
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Justine believes Susie-the-cook deliberately chose to turn a blind eye, 
sometimes. 

Was Susie being subversive? Or, stated more positively, perhaps she 
was simply a wise woman who knew how to help the girls navigate the 
hard edges of the institutional rules. In her role as “matron,” she did not 
have the same kind of positional authority held by the men. But she still 
found ways to help the girls survive the perceived injustices. 

When relating her stories and when talking about the strict rules the 
students lived under, Justine still becomes animated, emphatically and 
repeatedly making chopping motions with her hand. She asserts, “Hard 
and fast rules don’t work! It didn’t work for God! He had to send Jesus 
to show God’s love!” 

Marie remembers Justine as a “very smart but very confrontational” 
classmate who “asked questions for which there were no answers.” This 
happened not once, but continually. “She asked so many questions. She 
challenged. I never liked it,’ says Marie. Here is one confrontation with 
Jacob Doerksen, as described by Justine." 


(Justine): Mr. Doerksen taught us that once you accepted Christ, you had eternal 
security. So, I asked for clarification, and I was asked |by Mr. Doerksen], “Did 
you come to teach, or to learn?” I responded, “Whatever is necessary.” That didnt 
win me any favors. 


“Did you come here to teach, or to learn?” Jacob had asked. 
Interesting! He cannot have been used to these kinds of challenges from 
this young woman, especially one who also dressed up as a preacher! 
And her response, “Whatever is necessary,” must have thrown him back. 
When I asked Marie whether any of the other students, including boys, 
raised questions and challenges, she answered, “No, only Justine.” 

Marie says she felt badly for her teacher. “He tried so hard. He was 
so conscientious. Whatever he imposed on others, he was harder on 
himself.”’ One day, it felt to Marie that Justine was questioning scriptural 
authority with her comments in class. The normally quiet and polite 
Marie burst out loudly in the middle of class, quoting one of the many 
verses that the students had memorized from their German Bibles: Ja, 
lieber Mensch, wer bist du denn, dass du mit Gott rechten willst? (But who, indeed, 
are you, O human, to answer back to God?) 

After this outburst, Mr. Doerksen looked at her, says Marie. He said 
nothing out loud, but from the way that he looked at her, Marie felt that 
what she had said was OK. 


146. Warkentin, Memories of Swift Current Bible School. 
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Such theological confrontation raised a question for me. In the 
students’ minds, how closely were the Scriptures themselves equated to 
their znterprefation by an authoritative teacher? It seems that Justine made a 
stronger distinction between Scrip/ure and its interpretation than did Martie. 

Is Justine to be blamed for asking “unauthorized” questions, or 
perhaps questions for which there were no answers? I don’t think so. 
She may have been ahead of her time. Might she have asked questions 
in ways that may have not felt so challenging for Jacob? Perhaps. As she 
told me, her challenges did originate out of her lack of confidence in his 
educational preparation. Perhaps her questions came across as showing a 
lack of respect. 

Prom my own history as a student who has sometimes challenged 
teachers (I hope respectfully!), and from my current experience as a 
teacher who is sometimes challenged—both respectfully but sometimes 
also ageressively—by students, I can empathize both with Justine and 
with Jacob. In that time period, neither students nor teachers would have 
had much experience in navigating the kinds of challenging questions 
Justine was raising. 

The school rules that were found to be the most difficult to accept 
were those governing relationships between boys and girls. Justine tells 
of a girl, Mary Enns, who did her best “to obey every letter of the law.” 
But Mary was also sweet on a boy named Isaac Andres. One day, she 
received with delight a Valentine that said only “Love, Isaac.” 

Somehow Mr. Doerksen intercepted the Valentine and asked Mary 
for an explanation. 

“Who sent you this?” he asked. Fearful about what could happen if 
the truth were told, Mary responded, “It must be from my cousin.” While 
the local milkman was her cousin, and also named Isaac, this was still less 
than truthful. “She felt awful about lying, but she was afraid to tell the 
truth,” recounts Justine. 

Another girl was a member of a mixed quartet, but had become 
ill. She was “sweet on a fellow” who was also part of the quartet and 
had written to him, expressing the hope that she would not be replaced. 
Justine reports that the letter was intercepted and opened by Mr. 
Doerksen. “That is a sin. You are putting your feelings ahead of the 
gospel,” he had said to her. 

Probably the tisk of allowing questionable behaviors to go 
unaddressed warranted mail interception for Jacob; however, the girls 
were upset by his practice of reading their mail, Justine tells me. Although 
they never brought their complaint to the teachers, they did speak among 
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themselves. “Can you believe it? They shouldn’t do it!” they said to each 
other. They felt violated, she said, and not respected. 

Justine had been raised quite differently, she remembers. Her father 
was a shopkeeper and she was used to serving customers, talking to both 
boys and girls all the time. Her father respected his children, she said. 
When the rules at Bible school were enforced with what she felt were 
disrespectful means, she found it most challenging. 

Not all letters between boys and girls were intercepted. Immediately 
upon arriving at the Bible school, Marie had informed the teachers that 
she was engaged and that letters from her fiancé would be coming, This 
was permitted. “I told them I would be getting two letters a week, and I 
did! I got two letters a week from David.” He even sent her a bunch of 
stamps, because she had no money to buy them. 

But one day, even Marie participated in something that would have 
been frowned upon. Mary Rempel was ill with rheumatic fever and was 
being cared for by Jacob and Anna in their suite at that time. When Jacob 
and Anna had to go out, they asked Marie and another girl to stay with 
her. Now, Mary had a “boyfriend” named Abe. Being concerned for 
Mary, he seized the opportunity and came upstairs to see her while she 
was sick in bed. But then, alarm! 


(Marie): All of a sudden we heard the door—and I got Abe out of there as fast 
as I could. I wouldnt be surprised maybe if they [Mr. and Mrs. Doerksen] 
knew it, but they didnt say anything. Maybe they did know it. 


Did Jacob also turn a blind eye, sometimes? 

Justine believes that the rules at the Swift Current Bible School were 
much like those at the Herbert Bible School, where Jacob had studied. His 
younger sister Sarah was a friend of Justine’s and had attended Herbert 
Bible School a few years earlier, during the 1936-1937 winter.” The 
rules there for boys and girls were very strict, too. As Sarah writes, “The 
boys went to town one day and the girls another. No boy-girl getting 
together was allowed, except when we got together as a quartet because 
then a chaperone—a minister—was present.’'** Sarah was asked by her 
brother, “Rev. Jacob J. Doerksen” (as she called him in her memoir), to 
be the matron at the Swift Current Bible School for a school term. This 
she did for the 1940-1941 winter. 

World War I accelerated social change and assimilation to Canadian 
society in the tightly-knit Mennonite communities across the Canadian 


147. Warkentin, Angels Hovering Over Me, 11. 
148. Warkentin, Angels Hovering Over Me, 13-14. 
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landscape, both rural and urban. One particular point of tension 
revolved around military conscription. As it turns out, just over a third 
of eligible Mennonite young people enlisted for active military service 
rather than register as conscientious objectors to do alternative service.'” 
Jacob’s younger brother Abe and Anna’s brother Jack both chose to enlist 
in active military service. And in Swift Current, the war brought new 
challenges for Mennonite daughters, too. 

A training school for pilots was built in Swift Current in 1941. 
Jacob’s sisters, Sarah and Mary, worked as waitresses in town. Sarah 
enjoyed talking to the servicemen and airmen who came from Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. Once, she went for a walk with one 
of them and was seen holding hands with him. Confronted by an elder 
of the church, he said, “You’re not a Christian anymore!’ Because she 
worked night shift, often until 2:00 a.m., she had not been to church or 
choir practice for a while. Still, she did not appreciate the rebuke. “I was 
stunned at his legalistic viewpoint—condemned, confused! Was God 
that condemning?” 

The church elders would also have been concerned about the sexual 
purity of the young Mennonite women with all of these airmen and 
servicemen around town. Sarah explains, “Because many waitresses were 
becoming pregnant and venereal disease was prevalent, we all had to 
be examined by doctors. The doctor I was examined by told me that 
if I were still a virgin at that same time next year, he’d give me a free 
medical?" 

During her years in Swift Current, Sarah also worked as a maid. In 
this job, she normally had Thursday evenings and Sundays off and so 
could attend choir practice and church. However, one Thursday evening, 
her employer needed her and she missed choir practice. The next day, she 
met a woman from the church on the street who addressed her in a “very 
condemning voice.” “Sarah,” she asked, “if the Lord were to come today, 
would you be ready? You weren’t at choir practice last night.” Sarah writes 
that she was “stunned, confused, and upset about such allegations.””!! 

Why all of the judgment in this period, I wonder. “You are not a 
Christian!” if you hold hands with a serviceman. Your “readiness for 
Jesus’ return” is questioned if you miss choir practice. What was behind 
this apparent anxiousness? Did school and church leaders feel the need 
to express God’s disapproval? But was God so worried? Maybe it had 


149. The ratio between those Mennonites who chose regular military duty and those 
Mennonites who chose conscientious objector status during World War H was 3:5. See footnote 22. 

150. Warkentin, Angels Hovering Over Me, 20-21. 

151. Warkentin, Angels Hovering Over Me, 15-17. 
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mote to do with closed religious communities coming to terms with the 
forces of social integration shaping their young people. Or perhaps it 
was simply a clash between the different ways that Christians live the 
Christian life. Still, 1 wonder why. 


Reflection on strictness and boundary-making 

While I am baffled by the strictness—on short skirts, valentines, dressing 
in boys’ pants, dating, mixing with the “English”—it was these same 
elders who witnessed killing, rape, and plunder. I suspect the spiritual 
leaders who immigrated to Canada in the 1920s, having experienced the 
fear and helplessness of those chaotic and violent times in Ukraine, felt 
compelled to do everything in their power to protect their young people 
in Canada. 

It really should not be surprising that their natural response was 
to create places of safety and purity by establishing high-boundary safe 
zones within their Canadian homes, churches, and schools. That they 
learned and taught tightly constructed and controlled theologies and 
practices is also not surprising. Seemingly innocent things became sin, 
like girls wearing trousers. 

However, over time these boundaries were crossed and even these 
immigrant Mennonite communities experienced changes in socializing 
and dating sensibilities. Although there was a high fear of the influence 
of outsiders, immigrant youth were regularly forced to work in “English” 
households in order to pay off the family’s travel debt. Mennonite 
Brethren girls sometimes did marry Mennonite Church boys! And boys 
and girls found ways to be together, even with all the rules meant to 
separate them. 

My father told me that his widowed mother Anna had been fearful 
about raising her children, fearful of them yielding to “worldly” dangers. 
And so he had been fearful for me, too. She had responded with attempts 
to control her children’s dating relationships, and he had done the same 
with me. I did not respond well to the boundaries and strict controls. 

Por me, coming to understand the different times in which my 
parents and their parents lived helped me to be less critical of what I had 
previously called “legalism.” Perhaps boundary building and enforcement 
was needed for them, in their time. I do not fear the same things they 
feared; therefore, I do not try and control the same things in my children 
ot in my students. However, I do wonder about something: What do I 
fear? What do I attempt to control, in response? 

In any case, while I still do not like the ways that the young and 
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inexperienced Bible school teacher Jacob enforced certain boundaries, I 
do now understand better why he did. 


Becoming MB: Jacob is re-baptized and re-ordained 


In 1943, Jacob and Anna migrated again, geographically and 
denominationally. They left Swift Current for the Fraser Valley of BC 
and they left the Mennonite Church. 

The move took place in April and the family celebrated Betty’s fifth 
birthday on the train. No work was awaiting Jacob in Abbotsford. The 
family bought a little farm on Clayburn Road and Jacob found work at a 
cedar shake mill in Mission to help pay the bills. 

Jacob, the father, has already been introduced in this book, especially 
as he was known by Len and Betty, the eldest of the five Doerksen children 
and the ones with the most memories. They knew him as man who loved 
being together with his family, whether at play or at worship or at work. 
Betty’s childhood friends—The Gang—described the Doerksen home as 
“hospitable, gracious, and open. The children’s friends were welcome to 
come over.”!? 

The family spent a lot of time together. Of the “five languages of 
love”—words of affirmation, quality time, gifts, acts of service, and 
physical touch—it seems that the family expressed love through quality 
time and acts of service.'? For example, Betty’s oft-repeated memory 
of her father washing dishes for her, so she could play with her friends. 
There were gifts, too! A basketball hoop for Len, ice cream cones for 
the children. Anna once told my mother that her husband Jacob had 
surprised her with dishes, a 128-piece set! Cereal bowls, a meat platter, 
vegetable bowls, and glassware to go with it. Then also flatware, an 
eight-place setting. Anna was in “awe” that her husband would buy her 
something so beautiful, everything matching in blue and white, with little 
blue flowers.'™* 

“Our father continually complimented our mother,’ daughter 
Esther remembers. But less obviously present was physical touch. In a 
conversation among the five siblings in 2008, the question was raised: 
“Do any of you remember Dad ever hugging or kissing you or saying 
that he loved your” 


152. From unrecorded conversation with “The Gang,” Betty’s childhood friends, September 
13; 2013, 

153. Gary Chapman, The Five Love Languages: How to Express Heartfelt Commitment to Your Mate 
(Chicago: Northfield Publishing, 1995). 

154. Doerksen siblings recording, 2008. 
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(Esther): No, that is why I say that I dont remember him as a physical dad in 
that way. I remember him more as a spiritual guide and mentor. When he was 
very sick, he was in the bedroom—their bedroom was on the main floor. Every day 
after school, I would go into that bedroom and we would study together this book 
on Hebrews. I abvays liked being a student, so we would go through this. It was a 
very private time with Dad and me, as we studied this book. 


Thinking about this, I went for a walk around the lake near our 
home. And there I happened upon my aunt Betty and I asked her, “Did 
your father ever hug you or say ‘I love you?” She did not remember that 
he did, but then contextualized. “That is not how people did things in 
those days.” I asked the same question of my father. Neither does he 
remember hugs or the words “I love you.” But both he and Betty knew 
they were loved. But it does make me wonder. What happens when the 
“love language” of a child is different from the “love language” of the 
parent? Will that child /ee/ love? 

We will hear more about Anna and her children in the next chapter. 
Now to Jacob’s role as pastor and spiritual leader with Anna at his side. 


Rebaptism: the implications for relationships among Mennonites 

Jacob and Anna were re-baptized by Rev. C.C. Peters on June 4, 1943.'” 
Betty remembers her father “going in the water and gasping because it 
was so cold.” Rebaptism by immersion was required by the Mennonite 
Brethren, even though both had been previously baptized by sprinkling 
ot pouring in the Mennonite Church. 

Denominational migration from the Mennonite Church to the 
MBs was not without consequence for relationships—it was not simply 
choosing one church over the other. Rebaptism, especially, was a serious 
step, one that was being taken by other key leaders from the Mennonite 
Church at the time—particularly in BC where the MBs “were more 
numerous, had stronger leaders, and offered a more lively, committed, 
and simple religious expetience.’””!”’ 

Whether or not the denominational change caused hurt for the 
Doerksen family back in Saskatchewan, all of whom were part of the 


155. According to Burkinshaw, between 1932 and 1947, a number of key leaders from the 
General Conference Mennonite Church “sought rebaptism by immersion and requested membership 
in Mennonite Brethren churches” (Pélgrims in Lotus Land, 144). 

156. Frank H. Epp, Mennonites in Canada, 1920-1940: A People’s Struggle for Survival (Toronto: 
Macmillan, 1982), 402. Epp contends that the main reason for the denominational migration was 
the perception that MBs had a clearer evangelical commitment. Individuals from other Christian 
traditions and other Mennonite denominations were attracted to the “Mennonite Brethren sense of 
missionary purpose, the clarity of their doctrine, and the predictability of their church discipline.” 
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Mennonite Church, little is known. However, the following story provides 
some context to the relational ruptures caused by denominational 
migration, a “grass-roots” experience of the pain that rebaptism caused 
at least one Mennonite family in Saskatchewan. 

Justine tells of her family’s reaction when Rev. C.C. Peters was re- 
baptized and re-ordained in the Mennonite Brethren Church after leaving 
Saskatchewan for BC in the early 1930s. Telling this story even now raises 
strong emotion in Justine, even though it describes events happening 
more than 80 years ago.!"’ The Harms and Peters families “loved each 
other,” remembers Justine. Her father and Mr. Peters would talk about 
exciting things like end-times biblical interpretation downstairs, while a 
young Justine and her brother listened intently from upstairs, ears to the 
openings in the floorboards. 

Then, one day, a terrible rumor. The Harms family already knew that 
the Peters family was making the move to BC, but now they heard that he 
was going to become an MB! When he came to say goodbye, Mr. Harms 
asked whether it was true. According to Justine, Mr. Peters answered, 
“How can people malign me like that?” 

I wonder at the body language and tone of C.C. Peters’ voice as he 
said this. Was he teasing? Was rebaptism something he was contemplating, 
but had not yet made up his mind? Or did he know, and this was his way 
of avoiding the question? To the Harms family, at least, in the way that 
Justine recounts it now, C.C. Peters’ response was understood as denial. 

Not long after the Peters had moved, the telephone rang at the 
Harms household. The call was from BC. The news from the person 
on the other end of the line was that “C.C. Peters had stepped into the 
water!” 

“Tt felt as if he had betrayed us,’ Justine tells me, with emotion. 
Because Peters had been a role model for Justine’s older brother, and 
because the brother’s faith was now “badly shaken,’ Mr. Harms put up 
$50 so his son could travel to Clearbrook. “Maybe Peters could explain,” 
reasoned Justine’s father. 

As her brother reported later, after he arrived, Peters told him that 
he had regretted many times having been re-baptized. However, their 
conversation was interrupted by a lady who had come over to the house 
from the MB church. Justine imitates the voice heard from her brother’s 
retelling, “Mr. Peters, how are you doing? How are you feeling now that 
you have joined the MBs?” With the young man still sitting there, C.C. 
Peters told her how happy he was. 


157. Justine (Harms) Warkentin, private communication with Dorothy M. Peters in late 2014. 
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“My brother was terribly disillusioned,” remarked Justine. 

Again, I wonder what C.C. Peters was trying to say about regret? 
Was he trying to communicate how difficult the decision had been? That 
he regretted not having told his good friends face to face? That he was 
sorrowful that people were hurt? In any case, how Justine understood the 
story as it was told by her brother is best described by her outburst to me: 
“Hypocrisy!” 

The “tight salvation” and the “right baptism” were part of what 
Justine termed an “MB attitude,’ one that communicated to other 
Mennonites: “I am better than you!” She remembers how the MB 
churches tried to “convince people in their neighborhoods that anyone 
who smoked or hadn’t been immersed was not a Christian.” She describes 
them as aggressive and unrelenting, not stopping until people capitulated 
and submitted to rebaptism. One of these pressure tactics, as she tells it, 
was a “law” that MB young people could only marry another believer—a 
believer with the “right salvation” and with the “right baptism” as 
understood by the MBs. This meant reexamination and rebaptism by 
immersion, if the prospective spouse was a member of a Mennonite 
Church, or any other non-immersing Christian tradition. Refusal to 
adhere to this expectation could result in the loss of church membership 
for the MB partner of the marriage.'* 

Relationships became strained, even within families. Some MBs 
refused even to sit on the same church pew as a family member who 
had not been te-baptized by immersion. Justine’s friend married an MB 


158. Although never an actual MB rule, the so-called “automatic excommunication” was 
practiced by some MB churches through to the 1960s (see David B. Wiens, “Marriage of Believers 
with Nonbelievers,” 1967, Study Papers, Box 5, Folder I, No. 1, Centre for Mennonite Brethren 
Studies, Winnipeg). At the center of the contention was the long-standing MB conviction that 
believers should only marry other believers. A 1939 MB resolution governing marriage reiterates the 
MB position: “Only baptized believers may come into consideration in the question of marriage, 
that is, such as have received the Biblical form of baptism upon the confession of faith” (1939 
Yearbook, p. 58). 

In 1963, a resolution relaxing the rebaptism requirement for membership was approved; 
although, not for those also seeking ordination. The resolution stated: “As a brotherhood we permit 
local churches to accept into fellowship believers who have been baptized upon an experiential and 
confessed faith with a mode of baptism other than immersion” (1963 Yearbook, pp. 38-39). 

Recognizing the great pain caused by MB rules and practices on marriage and church 
membership—especially to couples where one partner was MB and the other a non-immersed 
Mennonite—in 1986, a formal apology was issued by MBs. “On July 5, 1986, at the annual meeting 
of the Conference of Mennonites in Canada (CMC, now known as Mennonite Church Canada), 
Rev. Isaac Tiessen, retired pastor of the Mennonite Brethren Conference, along with other MB 
Conference representatives John Redekop and Henry Brucks, stood before the delegates and offered 
an apology for the long-standing practice of refusing membership to people who were from the 
sister Mennonite Conference” (Conrad Stoesz, “Undoing a long-standing practice: The convictions 
of one person can change a church, even a church Conference,” MBH 44/6 [April 29, 2005]: 11). See 
also news coverage of the MB apology in Mennonite Reporter 16/15 (July 28, 1986). 
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but she refused to be re-baptized. As a result, she was ostracized in her 
husband’s MB church, “never allowed to teach Sunday school and not 
allowed to sing in the choir.” Justine described this as “pharisaical.” For 
Justine, Jesus’ command to “Love one another” was not being followed 
when her “good Christian friend” was pressed into believing that 
rebaptism would make her a better Christian. 

Even as I write this, I think about the irony. The early re-baptizing 
movement of the 16th century—the Anabaptists—strenuously resisted 
the coercive tactics used by the state and religious authorities to have 
Anabaptist children baptized “properly” into the state religion. How 
different was this, I wonder? 

Marie (Peters) Balzer was re-baptized, but under duress. As Marie 
tells the story, when the Doerksens arrived in BC in April 1943, she had 
been married to David Balzer since 1940. They were living on a farm 
near Greendale. However, Marie’s non-immersed baptism became a 
problem. She was told that her husband could be excommunicated from 
the Greendale MB church unless she was re-baptized by immersion. 

So that she would not have to be re-baptized, her husband David 
offered to switch memberships and join the Mennonite Church in 
Greendale, Marie tells me. However, a family member reported that the 
pastor of that church was an “alcoholic” and was “found in the ditch 
sometimes.” 

To what extent this is true, I have not been able to verify. But what is 
important is that Marie be/eved that this pastor was an alcoholic; therefore, 
going to the Mennonite Church was not an option for her. It would have 
to be the Greendale MB Church. 

She tells how Rev. C.C. Peters visited her, accompanied by Jacob 
Doerksen. 


(Marie): And then they wanted me to be baptized and I didn't want to do that 
because I didn’t want to hurt my father. But C.C. Peters was such a persuasive 
person, and of course, whatever (Mr. Doerksen] said, I practically knew I had 
to do that, too. So, I was baptized again. 


When I asked Marie what Mr. Doerksen had told her, she clarified 
that it was C.C. Peters who had spoken and that Jacob Doerksen had 
just listened. At this time, Jacob had just arrived from Saskatchewan. He 
would not have been present in any official capacity, since he was not re- 
ordained as an MB minister until the following year. However, he himself 
had just been re-baptized (June 4) and it appears that he was shadowing 
C.C. Peters. Indeed, when it was time to buy a family car, Jacob even 
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bought a light green Willys of pre-war vintage, just like the car that Peters 
owned! Jacob’s mere presence and his own example added weight to the 
pressure Marie felt. 

Marie reluctantly consented. Prior to her baptism, Marie was 
coached by “old Mr. Jacob Reimer.” He told her that the question put 
to her would be this: Musst du dich wieder taufen lassen? (Do you have to be 
baptized again?) To which she was required to answer: “Ich darf”’ (I would 
like to be.) As she explained, the exchange could then be understood as 
one where she was privileged to be baptized again, not that she must. Her 
rebaptism took place on July 25, 1943, in a muddy dugout. 


(Marie): I cried the whole time that we were baptized behind Mrs. Harder’. It 
was just sort of a dugout and there were twenty-some people that were baptized 
and it was all muddy. Compared to the baptisms we had at Swift Current, you 
couldn't even compare it. Ob yes, I cried the whole time, because my father wasnt 
there. Mother was there, but my father never came.\° 
Even several conversations later, Marie speaks of that day with quiet 
but audible anguish, She tells of the mud and the inward pain, adding the 
details of “muddy hair” and how ‘ See hurt her father was. 
cor > a Later, the rebaptism 
d © issue came up regularly 
while Jacob was pastor 
at North Abbotsford 
MB Church. (See 
photos adjacent and 
on page 193.) 
Take George, for 


wet) 


example. He was a 
young man preparing 
- < / to marry Kay, a girl 
Rev. Jacob J. Doerkesen (left) baptizing, 1949. pone the, A> chutes 

that Jacob pastored. 

As an engaged couple, George and Kay had come to Jacob and Anna’s 
house for counsel. They particularly remember a homey moment when 
Jacob comforted his very small son Danny, who was having terrible fits 


of whooping cough. 
Because George had not been baptized by immersion, some of the 
church leaders believed that he should be re-baptized. However, George 


159. Recorded conversation with Marie (Peters) Balzer, February 28, 2013, and subsequent 
conversations, March 29, 2014, and March 14, 2015. 
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Rev. Jacob J. Doerksen (right) officiating at baptism service, 1950 


did not agree. He had experienced a “born again spiritual birth” and 
had been baptized by sprinkling, fully aware of its meaning. The group 
of young people that he grew up with in his little Mennonite Church 
“all professed to having been born again.” For George, this fact further 
caused his resistance to being baptized again. He fully believed in the MB 
emphasis of “being saved” through a personal conversion experience 
but, for him, “the new birth experience was the main event, the mode 
of baptism was not.” The demand by the MB church to be te-baptized 
by immersion suggested to him that his baptism by sprinkling “was not 
really baptism at all.” It was to this that he objected, and therein lay the 
tension. 

He recalls that Jacob Doerksen led the meeting at which he gave his 
testimony and he says that the meeting was friendly. Afterward, Jacob 
shared personally with him, saying that he himself had been in the same 
position. That he, too, had needed to face the rebaptism issue for himself. 
George speaks warmly of this encounter. 

The church leadership decided that George was not required to be 
re-baptized in order for the young couple to marry. After the wedding, 
they moved away from the area and tried to join another MB church 
near their new home. However, he was not permitted to join without 
rebaptism. So, they elected to fellowship with a non-Mennonite church 
fora time, before returning to the MBs years later. By that time, rebaptism 
was no longer required.' 

I suspect that for some Mennonites, their rebaptism by immersion 


160. Recorded conversation with George and Kay Goertzen, August 26, 2013, and subsequent 
email interchange, July 2014 and May 2015. 
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may have been deeply meaningful, especially if the first baptism had 
not been so, and if linked to an experience of “new birth.’ But what 
about the more painful stories? A number of the elder-storytellers used 
terms like “pressure,” “ manipulation,” and “force” when 


20 66 


persuasion, 
referring to salvation “invitations” or to rebaptism. I wonder. How 
did those MB ministers feel when they saw their young people in such 
obvious distress? Furthermore, what is it about some religious structures 
that causes people at times—out of perceived obedience to God—to 
do things that hurt others? Does “strong” faith always mean taking the 
“hard line”? I need to think more on this. 

When listening to Marie, she told me that there were parts of her 
story that she had never before told, until now. I felt it was important to 
give voice to those stories here. 


Jacob is re-ordained and becomes an MB minister 
At age 36, Jacob was re-ordained as a Mennonite Brethren minister on 
June 11, 1944, succeeding Rev. C.C. Peters as the young Le/ter (lead pastor) 
of the North Abbotsford MB Church in December 1944. Recognizing 
the need for more education to “strengthen himself and see the ministry 
grow,’'®' he would eventually enroll as a special student at MBBC in 1950. 
Anna and their five children, ages two through 13 at the time, remained at 
home during a very cold winter in BC.’ (See photo on page 3.) 
However, there was another matter to be cleared up and that was 
the Kehler Rezseschu/d (travel debt). There had been many years without 
payments and, with interest, the debt stood at $654.89 in 1944.1° A 
stamp on the Schuldschein (loan certificate) from the Canadian Mennonite 
Board of Colonization dated March 17, 1944, shows that the debt was 
paid in full only three months before Jacob’s re-ordination.’ My father 
remembers that non-repayment of Reseschuld could become a church 
discipline issue. Perhaps, as a prospective leader of the church, Jacob 
felt that repayment of the travel debt of his wife’s family was a critical 
priority. That the certificate of payment was found among Anna’s papers 
suggests Jacob and Anna were the ones finally clearing the debt. 


161. John Suderman, recorded conversation with Peters and Kampen, August 26, 2013. 

162. January 1950 in Abbotsford still stands as the coldest month on record. 

163. The Canadian Mennonite Board of Colonization Reiseschu/d ledger for Agatha Kehler 
(page 183) shows the payments made and interest accrued from 1927 through to its full payment 
of $654.89 in 1944, The ledger is part of the Canadian Mennonite Board of Colonization fonds, 
Mennonite Heritage Centre, Winnipeg. 

164. In English, the stamp reads: We hereby assign, transfer and set over to the Local 
Mennonite Committee at Abbotsford N. all our right, title and interest in the within agreement. 
Without recourse to the assignor. Canadian Mennonite Board of Colonization. D.P. Enns, Secretary- 
Treasurer (signed) 
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Pies . 
Jacob and Anna, pastor-farmers, Clayburn Road farm 


Looking at the month of repayment, I am puzzled. March is an odd 
time of year. Income from farming came mostly during the summer and 
our understanding was that there was never much extra money around. 
So from where had the money to pay the debt come? Perhaps there was 
help from Anna’s brother Jack or her surviving married sisters, Katharina 
or Susannah. 

Or perhaps a brother or sister from the church helped out. A few 
years later, amounts written down in the Doerksen tithe book show 
that they themselves helped with at least one other family’s travel debt. 
The notation Fair Reiseschuld (for travel debt) is written down next to 
the family’s name and amounts of $25 and $26 in 1948 and 1949 are 
recorded. 

Jacob’s pastoral ministry in BC was during the years when ministers 
were largely still unpaid, so ministry families supported themselves by 
working a farm—chickens, raspberries, and strawberries—and by taking 
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part-time jobs in the community.'® Jacob marveled how Anna could 


work beside him all day in the fields and still have supper ready for the 
family.'° The photo, iconic in our family, shows these pastor-farmers 
laboring in the fields together. (See photo on page 195.) 

As board chair of the West Coast Children’s Mission (WCCM) for 
a time, Jacob made a number of trips away from home. When he could, 
Jacob usually paid for the expenses related to the Mission out of his 
own pocket. But sometimes, he was simply unable to do so. My mother 
remembers, as a teenager, looking through her father’s correspondence 
when she should have been dusting and changing the beds! She found 
a letter written from Len’s father Jacob to her father Peter H. Epp, the 
treasurer of the Mission, itemizing several expenditures that he was 
unable to pay. Jacob then wrote, Die Tasche ist leer. (The pocket is empty.) 

A photo shows Jacob on a ministry trip to northern British Columbia, 
likely a visual record of a trip to Hazelton reported in committee meeting 
minutes of the WCCM from 1948.’ (See photo on page 197.) 

People still come up to my father at Clearbrook MB church and 
speak warmly about Jacob, telling him, “Your father baptized me. Your 
father married us.” John Konrad, a classmate of Betty’s, was only a young 
teenager when Jacob died. Even so, he remembers an “aura” about him 
that represented “his stature in the community.” In John’s perception, 
Jacob was one of the first of what he calls a “pastor” for whom ministry 
was a vocation, not an avocation. John remembers quite liking that idea. 
Other preachers he knew would stand behind the pulpit on Sunday 
morning and say, “As I was milking this morning, the Spirit spoke to me 
about a passage that Id like to share with you.” or “While I was putting 
up the hay ...”!°° Not so with Jacob, we hear. 

She was only a teenager at the time, but Susan (Enns) Suderman 
remembers Rev. Doerksen as her pastor and Vacation Bible School 
teacher at North Abbotsford MB Church where he served almost ten 


years.’ 


(Susan): [He was] an incredibly warm, loving pastor that we as children were 
not afraid of. We often looked at older pastors in awe and reverence, but he was 
younger [and] we were attracted to him as a pastor. 


165. Pastors at the Clearbrook MB Church first started to be paid in 1962. 

166. Esther Loewen, from Doerksen siblings recording, 2008. 

167. West Coast Children’s Mission, meeting minutes. Komitee Sitzung, den 20. Mai, 1948. 
Fonds 30 of the British Columbia Conference of MB Churches, Board of Church Extension $2-4- 
2/5, Mennonite Historical Society of British Columbia, Mennonite Heritage Museum, Abbotsford. 

168. John Konrad, conversation with Peters and Kampen, January 28, 2015. 

169. Susan (Enns) Suderman, recorded conversation, August 16, 2013. 
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a az 
Jacob Doerksen (right) on a West Coast Children’s Mission trip to Hazelton with two other 
WCCM board members standing beside him. Is the woman pictured 2nd from the left a 
WCCM. teacher? I wish I knew more about the children, the girls, the man. 


But there were times of conflict at the church, too. Len remembers 
“heated” congregational meetings and “difficult men” who strongly 
voiced negative opinions. Several older, influential church leaders 
sometimes took a harder line on topics, pressing their relatively youthful 
Leiter to follow along. One source described Jacob as being “completely 
broken up” and at a “complete loss” as to how to respond to one of the 
church leaders who was making trouble. 

However, Len never heard his father speak negatively about anyone 
at church. Betty says that “Old Mr. Hermann Lenzmann with a beard, 
our Santa Claus, would get up then and somehow iron things out when 
these people at congregational meetings would do things.”!”” We later 
learned that this “Santa Claus” elder had been discouraged as well. 

One of the important rules stressed in the churches at the time was 
keeping the “Sabbath” in a very particular way. One Sunday, after Jacob 
had preached in Greendale, Marie and David Balzer invited Jacob and 
Anna over for lunch. They had not been in church. Someone informed 
Jacob that Marie and David were working, picking berries on Sunday. 
Marie explains that it had rained all week, but because it had finally 
turned sunny on Sunday, the day laborers could come to pick. So, Marie 
and David worked. 

Jacob confronted them. He asked them if they realized how wrong 


170. Kampen, Memories of Old Clayburn Road, 12. 
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picking on Sunday was; they said that they did. “We had to promise him 
we would never do that again, and we didn’t!” 


“Aber Jacob”: a mediating Anna 

Even as Jacob was chastising Marie and David, Anna found a way to 
insert a mediating voice. Marie added, chuckling, that Anna was always 
saying, “Aber Jacob!” (But Jacob!), alongside Jacob’s assertions, adding that 
Anna “felt kind of apologetic.” 


(Marie): He [Jacob] was a Little bit too hard on us, but I took it very well. I 
never, never held it against him for saying that, because I knew it was true... 
“But Jacob!” ... Thats what she said a few times. She was trying to modify things 
a bit, if she could. 


Most interesting! Marie admitted that Jacob may have been a little 
bit too hard on them and it seems that Anna might have thought so, too! 
Marie added that this was the only time Jacob ever scolded her. 


(Marie): But this is how conscientious he was. To think that I had been a few 
years out of Bible school already and he was still worried and concerned about 
the spiritual welfare of his students. What a dedicated servant he was. He didnt 
care if he hurt people. He had to do what was right. Whatever he said, I knew it 
was true. He was able to say it in a very Rind way, but he was very, very certain 
that what we did was wrong, working on Sunday. He didnt mince words at all, 
but he was kind. 


There were no hard feelings, it would seem. Later, the Balzers 
brought a cow to the Doerksens in Clearbrook. They named the cow 
Bessie. 

What seems remarkable here is Anna’s vocal and public expression of 
protest to some aspect of what or how her husband was communicating, 
It raises a question. Was aber Jacob a customary response of Anna’s with 
her husband, whether in public or privately? 

Betty’s childhood friends, her Gang, differed in their assessment 
of whether or not Jacob was strict. In our group conversation, they 
recognized that their individual assessments would have been affected 
by comparisons of Jacob to their own fathers, whether that father was 
lenient or strict, loving or distant. 

Before our interviews, we had never heard stories of strictness or 
anger or anything that could be felt, in any way, as negative about our 
grandfather. Instead, we had heatd stories like those from Betty’s friends 
who were so impressed that he would dry the dishes so that Betty could 
go out and play! 
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One of our first encounters with a story that struck us as seemingly 
“out of character” came from one elder-storyteller who was a girl at the 
time that Jacob was pastoring her church. One Saturday morning, the 
pastors came for their annual pastoral Haus Besuch, the pastoral home 
visitation at which all children were present. After the formal part of the 
visit was overt, her older sister went to the kitchen where she was mixing 
a cake and spooning the batter into the pan for baking. 


(Storyteller): Just at this point Mr. Doerksen came through the kitchen on his way 
out of the house and stopped to see what she was doing. She had poured the batter 
into the pan and had the spoon in her hand. As she finished, she must have licked 
it or was intending to lick it when he made the comment rather matter-of-factly 
that to lick the spoon was a sin. I remember that he said nothing else. He just said 
goodbye and left for home. 


The older sister did not respond to Mr. Doerksen at the time, but the 
two sisters did discuss it later. They thought it was a strange comment. 
Their mother always allowed licking the cake batter spoon, so for them it 
was not a “right or wrong” issue. 

When this elder-narrator first shared the story with us, Christine and 
I broke all of the rules of proper interview protocol for the collection of 
otal histories! We expressed incredulity at first. “Are you sure?” Yes, she 
was sute. Then, “He must have been joking!” She assured us that he was 
not. Then, we mused (out loud), and shook our heads, suggesting that 
this seemed out of character in light of everything else that we knew of 
our grandfather. 

Bless this woman! She held fast to her story. Later, | wrote back to 
her and apologized. She was gracious and we continued our conversation. 

It seems that during these decades, male spiritual leaders regularly 
made their pronouncements, which were sometimes experienced as quite 
arbitrary. Perhaps they believed everyone agreed with them, or should. 
But our interviews with elder-women showed that even girls and young 
women protested unreasonable proclamations, as they talked among 
themselves. They did not always agree with the men (even their pastor or 
Bible school teacher!) and they made up their own minds. 

Women like Susie-the-cook patterned a way of navigating the sharp- 
edged hardness of male declarations, sometimes counseling wise ways to 
respond, sometimes turning a blind eye, sometimes processing alternative 
interpretations, sometimes just making a cake. And the wife of a leader, 
like Anna, had her own way of making a woman’s mediating voice heard. 
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A home with a bridge and a door, hospitality and exclusion 
Jacob and Anna were hospitable people, as we heard from many. They 
sponsored a fatherless family of refugees after World War H and the 
family lived in their home for a time. However, another house guest, one 
who did not follow the rules, strained their hospitable impulse. 

That challenging house guest was Jacob’s younger brother Johnny. 
We pick up the story told by our great-uncle at the point when he was 
sixteen. He had run off from home and for nine days had been riding the 
rails. Johnny arrived in Abbotsford, filthy. He went to the post office on 
Essendene Avenue and told the clerk that he was looking for his brother 
Jake Doerksen, a preacher. The post office clerk said that he came every 
morning at 10:00 a.m. to pick up his mail, so Johnny waited for him there. 


(Johnny): Sure enough, at 10:00, Jake shows up. I walked over and he said, ‘Tve 
been expecting you.” “How could you be expecting me?” He [Jacob] said, “T got 
letters from your mother. Shes been worried sick about you. She wrote and said 
you are probably going to see Johnny one of these days showing up there. Here you 
are; you better pile into the car.” 


Johnny admits that it was quite presumptuous to expect his brother 
to take him in, just like that. “I don’t know,” Johnny says, “Maybe all those 
years past, maybe they came back, when I pushed the baby carriage.” 

With the coming of Johnny into the household, there were now 
new challenges. He shared a room with Len but he needed clothing, so 
Anna cut down some of Jacob’s clothes to fit him. One of the rules they 
told Johnny was that he must go to church with them. They gave him 
money—a couple of nickels and dimes—for the collection plate. 

One Sunday after church, Jacob was going to Yarrow to preach and 
Johnny was in the car with them. Johnny didn’t really want to go. Along 
the way, he saw a little corner store and said to his brother, “Jake, I have 
been working for you all week now, could I have a dollar?” Jacob looked 
at him and at the store. Then he said, “What do you want there?” Johnny 
said he just maybe wanted to get some gum. 


(Johnny): Jake replies, “Na yo, das ist mein letzter Dollar.” (Thats my last 
dollar.) He bent over to the back seat and he says, “Here you are, be home for 
dinner, okay?” I said, “Okay, 11 be home for dinner.” 


But as soon as the car went around the corner, Johnny went into the 
store and bought some cigarettes because, as he says, he was “already into 


smoking a bit.” 
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One wonders whether Jacob suspected that the money would 
go toward buying cigarettes. Johnny figures he would have seen the 
accumulating cigarette butts on the property. During our conversation, 
Johnny admitted to giving the children Juicy Fruit gum that may have 
been stolen. Little Esther particularly adored him and followed him 
around. 

After Johnny had been with the family for two months, Jacob asked 
him to leave. 


(Johnny): Then Jake said, “I think it’s time you moved. I dont think you respect 
what we are doing here for you and you are starting to go the wrong way. You are 
casting a bad influence on the children.” 


When asked how Johnny felt about that, he said that he felt a little 
bit unwanted. He said, “Jake never made me feel that way, but I had that 
inside me. Well, I got kicked out basically.” But Johnny knew, as he told 
us, that he could look out for himself, that he would eat and find a place 
to sleep, even if he had to steal. 

For a short time, Johnny went to live with his half-brother, Frank, 
who lived next door with Katharina (Anna’s sister) and their four 
boys. But Frank and Jacob quickly decided they needed to set him up 
somewhere else, independently, because he was “not good for the boys.” 
Por one thing, they did not want Frank’s boys to start smoking, too. 

But Jacob did not simply cut Johnny loose to live on his own. He 
went to see Naranjan Grewall at the Mission sawmill, asking if there was 
a job for his brother. As Johnny puts it, Grewall responded, “Oh Jake, for 
sure, for you I will do it. Send him around.” Johnny boarded with “an old 
man and a little old lady” in Mission and tells us that he loved working 
with wood from the first day. He continued to work with wood his whole 
life. 

The entire conversation with Johnny is interesting in view of 
the tension he experienced between feeling loved and cared for, but 
eventually feeling unwanted and “kicked out.” At one point he says, “I 
think basically he wanted me out of his life.”’ He attempts to protect 
Jacob, to whom he was obviously deeply attached, by blaming himself. “I 
knew it was justified. I know who I am and I blame myself for my own 
faults.” 

His experiences, recounted now in retrospect, are viewed through 
the lens of the early death of his brother, only six years later. If there 
had been a lifetime of conflict between the two, probably Johnny would 
speak about his early experiences with Jacob much less positively than 
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he normally does. Yet, any feeling of being “unwanted” by his brother 
at that one point of his life has not stayed with him. Wrapped around 
this one incident is a large fund of warm childhood memories between 
Johnny and his older brother. 

What does it reveal about the character of the relationship between 
Jacob and Anna with Johnny? There was clearly a bond between them 
with strong affection, even if a job and other accommodations had to be 
found for Johnny. However, when forced to choose, the spiritual well- 
being of their own children was their primary concern. 


Jacob’s last days and last words 


As mentioned previously, the family made a road trip to Saskatchewan 
in the summer of 1951, for Jacob to visit family members one last time. 

Actually, Jacob had already made a trip to the prairies earlier that 
summer, to the convention of the Canadian Conference of MB Churches 
in Herbert, Saskatchewan (July 14-18), and to the convention of the 
General Conference of MB Churches in Winkler, Manitoba (July 21- 
26). Returning home, he and other delegates switched trains, probably in 
Winnipeg, and had to carry their luggage for some distance. They noticed 
Jacob lagging behind and waited for him. As he caught up to them, Jacob 
said, “Briider, ich kann nicht mehr.” (Brethren, I can no longer keep up 
with you.) Ed Lenzmann still remembers the pained look on his father 
Herman’s face, as Herman recounted the 1951 incident about 50 years 


later.'”! 


“Brethren, I can no longer keep up with you,’ said Jacob to his 
friends. 

Jacob remained the lead pastor at Clearbrook MB Church until 1952, 
but his active service ended in 1951. He spent most of the final months 
of his life at Vancouver General Hospital and Abbotsford Hospital, 
suffering from endocarditis of the mitral valve. 

In the hospital, he read his Bible and received and wrote letters. We 
have already seen a few excerpts of the letters that Betty wrote. He also 
outlined sermons in a little notebook, sermons that he still hoped to 
preach. On the cover, he wrote: “One for all. All for one.” 


These months in the hospital brought an end to Jacob’s life of 


171. Letter from Ed Lenzmann, Herman’s son, to Leonard Doerksen. Ed’s father was Rev. 
Herman Lenzmann, a close friend and ministry colleague of Jacob’s. This Herman was also the son 
of the bearded “Santa Claus” Hermann Lenzmann (1881-1965), remembered so affectionately by 
Len and Betty. 
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ministry, just as months in the hospital as a young man had prepared 
him for ministry. To his friend and confidant Herman Lenzmann, Jacob 
summed things up by saying, “Dort wird nur eingehen was etwas gekostet hat.” 
(Things are only truly received when they cost something,)'” 

One can imagine how difficult it was for him to think of leaving his 
family when “togetherness” had been such a high value. But the time for 
goodbyes finally arrived. Family and friends were summoned to receive 
their last words from Jacob. Johnny was 22 years old and as he describes 
what he saw and heard, he does so with tears. 


(Johnny): He was having a tough time breathing, so he was on oxygen. He was 
gasping for breath an awful lot of the time. I thought, “Why doesnt he breathe?” 
I thought, “There must be a better way to give a man breath.” He was starving 
Jor breath, but there was no other way. He said, “Johnny! Komm mal her.” 
(Johnny! Come here.) His exact words were: “Johnny, wende deinen Weg 
zum Herrn.” (Wend your way to the Lord.) Because I was not quite tight with 
God at that time yet. I wasn't quite living up to my faith, put it that way. 


“Wend your way to the Lord.” 

Jacob knew, perhaps even better than Johnny himself, that the path 
back to God would not be straightforward for his brother. And it wasn’t. 
But Johnny did come back and he and Joan would name their only child 
Lawrence Jacob, middle-named after his brother. 

The sons and daughters of Jacob were taken out of school to see 
their father, one by one, for his “last words” to them. Jacob told his 
oldest son Len how hard it was for him to have to leave. Jacob gave to 
Len a verse from the Psalms: “Delight thyself also in the LORD’’'” 

To Betty, his oldest daughter, Jacob gave the verse: “Be thou faithful 
unto death and I will give thee a crown of life.”’!”* 

Por Esther, it was: “All that the Father giveth me shall come to me; 
and him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.”!”° This was “very 
precious” to her because, as Esther shared with us, this meant that her 
father knew how she struggled with the assurance of salvation. 

Ruth was in Grade One. She simply remembers that her father asked 
if she would become a Christian someday. She promised him that she 
would. 

Dan was very young. His father must have given him “last words,” 


172. Ed Lenzmann, letter. According to Ed, his father was deeply moved by this affirmation 
of Christian discipleship from his dear friend. 

173. Psalm 37:4—7. 

174. Revelation 2:10. 

175. John 6:37. 
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but he does not remember them. However, he does know that his father 
had already made preparations for him. Jacob had asked one of the 
deacons, Dan Schmidt, to look after his youngest son in whatever way 
he could. The Schmidts did a marvelous job, Dan reminisces, for he was 
invited to their home almost every Sunday. 

After these words, most of the family went home to do the chotes, 
while Betty stayed with her father for the rest of the evening. Jacob’s 
brother Frank must have stayed with him for the night, because Esther 
remembers her Uncle Frank coming to the house in the middle of the 
night, telling Anna that she needed to go to the hospital. Later, Anna 
came home and went to her room, where Esther and Betty were, and she 
said, “It’s over.” 


(Esther): I threw up. I think it upset me so badly that I threw up all over the 
floor. And here was Mom—she had just lost her husband—and she was cleaning 
it up.76 


I study the picture of Anna looking at her husband in the coffin. I 
look at the younger three children—Esther, Ruth, and Dan—who have 
far fewer memories of their father than their older sister and brother. 
I look at Len, my father as a 15-year-old, and at his sister Betty as a 
13-year-old, their faces are the ones most clearly in profile. Len’s face 
open and vulnerable in its grief. Betty’s face inward and sober. Jacob’s 
family, gazing at him for the last time. (See photo on page 205.) 

Utterly bereft. 

Those who were at the funeral remember everyone crying, Marie, 
devastated, was crying so hard she remembers little of the service. At the 
cemetery, the coffin was lowered into its grave. The family watched and 
listened as dirt and rocks were shoveled down on the coffin. 

Anna was now without a husband and her children without a father. 


Reflection on Jacob’s last words for the church 


Jacob delivered his last words to his family but he did not live long enough 
to give his “last words” to his church. They were eventually delivered, but 
it would be 63 years later. 

While spending three months in Ward A-3 in Vancouver General 
Hospital from October through December 1951, and even though he 
believed he was dying, Jacob studied his Bible and reflected on his life of 
ministry. He underlined Bible verses and prepared sermon outlines in his 


176. Doerksen siblings recording, 2008 (B 30:30). 
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notebook, annotating them with little sayings important to him. Not sure 
these words would ever be preached, he wrote them down anyway. Now 
they provide a valuable window into the heart of a pastor at the end of 
his life. 


We were already one year into collecting interviews, letters, and 
documents for this book when I noticed that one of the texts in Jacob’s 
notebook was 1 Peter 1:3—9, a text that was coming up imminently in 
the church’s lectionary cycle. Might we preach his sermon, together? 
Christine found that it was a simple matter to rearrange preachers and so 
it happened. One Sunday, at Highland Community Church, we preached 
the sermon that our grandfather had outlined. 

The outline was sparse and required interpretation. Jacob would have 
elaborated with exhortations, stories, and Scripture references—timely 
details for the church that met in Abbotsford in 1951. Christine and I 
were convinced there were timeless elements that could be recovered 
from his outline to address the church that met in Abbotsford on April 
27, 2014. We had some help from the underlining in Jacob’s Bible, the 
notes in his notebook, and two letters our grandfather had written while 
in Vancouver General Hospital. 
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From the 1 Peter text, Jacob had identified four aspects of the 
Christian faith worth highlighting: 1) A powerful faith preserves and 
protects; 2) An upright faith is precious and costly; 3) A confident faith 
awakens love and sees joy from a distance; and 4) An enduring faith leads 
to salvation. 

Beside the last point, Jacob had written an additional biblical 
reference, perhaps expressing his awareness that his own “fight” was 
almost over. 


I have fought the good fight. I have finished the course. I have Rept the faith. In 
the future there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, will award to me on that day, and not only to me but also to all 
who have longed for his appearing (2 Timothy 4:78). 


That Sunday morning, we also showed images of excerpts from the 
letters that Jacob had written at this time. One letter, here translated from 
German, was addressed to 13-year-old Martha Brown, Betty’s friend. 


My dear Martha, 

I... found in my notebook the poem that you sent me. I read it and had to 
cry a lot. Often it’s very hard to say, “Your will, Lord, be done.” ... While 
crying, I turned myself into the pillow and said, “Your will, Lord, be done.’ 
..» Now I can read it again with a joyful heart. Perhaps there will also come 
an hour for you where it will be difficult to say, “Your will, Lord, be done.” ... 
Allow the Lord to hold you and guide you. Then you also will be able to thank 
Jor all things. I also want to share with you that I am getting well. Perhaps 

by Christmas 111 be home. The Lord has heard the many prayers of God’ 
children. Now I wish you a joyful time in the years of your childhood. The 
Lord bless you. 


uy 


Your brother in Christ, 
J.J. Doerksen 


The second letter, written in English, was to his niece Darlene 
Doerksen, Isaac’s daughter.'”’ 


Dear Darlene, 

Not very many letters I answer, because I receive so many, but I must answer 
yours. ... My nerves are very low, sometimes I am unable to sleep. Then I 
Spend time in prayer for me, for you and all your uncles and aunts, and for the 
sick and lost. I am so glad to have Jesus as my Lord. When I come in fear 


177. Jacob J. Doerksen letter to Darlene Doerksen, December 1, 1951. 
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and temptations are pain, I ask for help. And it often feels as if he is holding 
my right hand. Psalm 73:23. The Lord has given me some lessons while I am 
here. I try to learn them. Some of them are hard to learn. Say hello to Mom 
and Dad. 


Yours, very truly, 
Uncle Jake 
P.S. You pray for me, will you? 


Here was the open heart of an uncle and a pastor writing to these 
young girls simply as a “brother in Christ” with utter honesty about his 
testing time, his Garden of Gethsemane moment. The sermon outline 
opened up the mind and theological thoughts of our grandfather, but his 
letters now opened up his heart. 

“When one encounters such a vulnerable love for God, does it not 
awaken a similar love for God in us?” we asked our church. 

Jacob wrote transparently of tears, of fear, of temptation and pain. 
Yet, he also wrote about surrender to God’s will, his gladness to have 
Jesus, who was holding his right hand. When he spoke about the lessons 
that the Lord had given him, he did not stop there. He added, “I try to 
learn them. Some of them are hard to learn.” He asked for prayer, then 
added a yearning “will your” Might God, perhaps, answer the prayers of 
a child? 

As the people in our church listened to the lines of these letters, 
there was a still, still silence for the most part, aside from the sounds of 
quiet weeping from different places in the room. 

Finally, we said, the apostle Peter probably never imagined that his 
letter would still be bringing new life to churches two thousand years 
later. In a similar way, Jacob never imagined that his outlined sermon, 
written out in a dark and alone place, would finally be voiced decades 
later in the church and in the presence of his great-great-grandchildren, 
worshipping less than a mile from where he raised his family on Clayburn 
Road. 

What we pray and think and write, even in the dark and alone places 
of our tested lives, matters, we told our congregation. Our lives matter. 
They matter even for generations yet unborn. Each of us leaves an 
outline of faith for the generations coming after us in the family of faith. 

In conclusion, we read Jacob’s sermon outline adapted as a liturgical 
poetic prayer. The deepest and most mysterious work of God sometimes 
just requires poetry. 
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You awakened love in us\" 


O Lord, preserve us, 
protect us. 
Into Your salvation, bring us. 
By the shield of Your power and 
within everything we suffer. 


May we live honestly before You, 
uprightly in praise of You. 
Even when it costs. 

When the path You, too, have walked 
leads through refining fires. 


For You have awakened love in us. 
So now we stand, 
seeing joy, as from afar. 
Waiting, hoping, longing, 
for Your appearing. 


Close to You we hold, 
as You have held close to us. 
Throughout our lives, 
from our very beginnings 
and now until the end. 


Until that day, 
that crowning day. 
Salvation day. 
When we become like You. 
When we will be with You. 


If Jacob’s “last words” are an expression of how God had awakened 
love in him, then I can understand how Jacob in turn awakened such love 
and fierce loyalty in Len and Betty. Having received the outline of their 
father’s life and legacy, they have spent their lives in faithful service, too, 
guided by the same love. 

And we, Christine and I, have thus received that same life and 
legacy, as it was received and lived out in the lives of my father Len and 
Christine’s mother Betty, the oldest children of Jacob and Anna. 


Over to Anna 


Anna was now alone, a widow and single parent. Life was about to change. 


178. Dorothy M. Peters, adapted from Jacob J. Doerksen’s 1 Peter 1:3—9 sermon outline. 
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“But that’s okay. We all love Jesus, dont wee 
It’s Jesus that matters,” [said Anna]. 
I still recall the warmth with which she said tt, 
the positive regard in which I was held, 
even though I was not part of the MBs or the Mennonite circle. 
—Mel Febr 


A™ deserves her own book. She created order and beauty all 
around her. As granddaughters, we had seen firsthand how Anna 
planted every bare patch of ground with flowers. She embroidered 
flowers, intricately crocheting edgings onto every bit of bare cloth. 

Maybe this is not surprising, this filling of bare places with beauty, 
coming out of the trauma and violence of Russia as our grandmother 
had. Did beauty fill in the places of pain? Maybe the creation of a new life 
in Canada required more than setting boundaries—more than separating 
light from dark, purity from vice, salvation from sin—as spiritual leaders 
had been doing in the immigrant Mennonite communities. 

Making order and setting boundaries were not the only things that 
the Creator did. According to Genesis, after creating boundaries between 
light and darkness, between the waters, between the seas and the dry 
land, the Creator then filled the ordered spaces with life and beauty. 

This was how our ancestral mothers, including Anna, best imaged 
their Creator. 


Anna as widow 


The woman who had thrived in her aber Jacob (but Jacob) role, softening 
the edges of her (sometimes strict) husband, was now no longer a wife. 
She was now a widow and a single mother. And, as a widow, she was 
forced to take on some of the roles that her husband had previously 
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filled. But this became painfully difficult, especially for Anna’s younger 
three children, as their mother tried to maintain the boundaries just as 
they had been while their father was alive. 

Overnight, Anna’s whole identity and status shifted dramatically. She 
was now a single parent of five children, ages four through 15. Up until 
the time of his last illness, Jacob had helped manage the farm and had 
taken part-time jobs to supplement the family income. Anna and her 
children had a higher purpose in all of their hard work on the farm— 
supporting Jacob’s primary vocation, releasing him to serve God in his 
pastoral ministry. 

That had all changed. Now that Jacob’s contribution to the financial 
support was lost, the family was required to work all the harder on the 
farm. The children took on part-time jobs; but now they were working 
on and off the farm just for the family’s economic survival. The joy of 
working wth husband and father fora common ministry goal was now 
lost. 

The changes to Anna’s well-being went deeper than the new 
economic realities. They struck to the very heart and foundation of her 
identity. 

Jacob had been known as a man of stature in the community. He 
had been a respected Lerer (pastor) in their church and the two—Jacob 
and Anna—worked as a team, together as co-laborers. Together, they 
hosted church people and visiting speakers in their home. Anna had 
accompanied her husband on pastoral visitation and even overnight trips 
while the children stayed home to care for the farm. In every place that 
she went, she would have been given respect as the wife of a beloved 
spiritual leader. 

Now, suddenly, Anna lost not only her husband, but also her identity 
that had been built upon the ministry she shared with Jacob. Yes, Anna 
and her five were still fully involved in the church and its ministries. Anna 
went to prayer meeting every week and she belonged on the leadership 
team that planned events for the women’s circle. 

But she was no longer Mrs. Jacob J. Doerksen. She was now just the 
widow of the man who used to be the pastor. 

Katie Funk Wiebe’s story of widowhood is illuminating to read 
alongside Anna’s experience. Katie became a widow a decade later 
than Anna; however, her written reflections on the process of working 
through the “identity crisis” that accompanied widowhood ate valuable 
for contextualizing Anna’s experience. 

A “battering of spirit” is how Katie describes what she endured 
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when her husband died. She writes about other widows who also felt 
“bereft of an identity” and even “naked.” She contrasts her own situation 
with that of widows who had been engaged in occupations that gave 
them an identity separate from their husbands.'” 

Por Katie, her satisfaction had been found in “remaining in the 
background” of her husband’s life. Now those who had seen her husband 
as “the most worthwhile person” in their friendship started to pass her by. 
It was as if she did not exist in their thinking anymore. “T felt at times as 
if I'd been sent into Siberian exile,’ she writes. She graphically describes 
the feeling of the unsuspecting widow who is suddenly dropped from 
“guest lists, committee meetings, and newsletters” as if “someone has 
lopped off her hands and feet with a giant butcher knife and left her 
immobile.” '*° 

Shocking and even violent language? Yes. But badly needed to 
sensitize those who are not widows, to help them (us) understand. Katie 
continues that women whose husbands were ministers and pastors would 
speak with nostalgia about the time when their home was the center of 
activity, as Anna’s had been—guests, missionaries, speakers, people from 
the church coming and going. One ministet’s wife told Katie how she 
and her husband had always been the first to greet people at church. 
Now, no one cated when she arrived.!*! 

Did the way that members of the church and community treated 
Anna change? Was she dropped from invitation lists? Did people look 
past her when they arrived at church? Did she even exist in the eyes of 
some, except as a poor widow who now needed “help”? We do not know. 

Yet, there is reason to believe that Katie’s experience was Anna’s as 
well. Drawing from what her children report, it seems that Anna may 
have felt suddenly “less” as a widow than she had as the wife of a beloved 
and respected pastor. The face of the wife in earlier photographs is of a 
strong, happy, and confident woman. But we learn that she felt inferior 
as a poot widow and communicated this especially to her children, who 
came to believe they were inferior, too. 


Anna as a single mother with children 


Having a working farm did make it possible for the family to survive 
economically and for the children to continue at school. But they all now 
had to work so much harder. Len and Betty took over running the farm 


179. Wiebe, Alone, 63. 
180. Wiebe, Alone, 66-67. 
181. Wiebe, Alone, 67. 
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and the younger ones helped inside. One daughter remembers that there 
was little time for play: “lots of chores, no playtime, no holidays.” Anna 
was a meticulous housekeeper; for example, the kitchen cupboards had 
to be emptied and cleaned every Saturday, whether they needed it or not! 
And the animals needed to be cared for and the cow milked. 


The children work 

Dan thinks that his father had already arranged for a place where he 
could work, when he grew older. By Grade Six, he was pulling nails and 
that was the beginning of his carpentry career, he says. But part of the 
reason for keeping Dan busy after school, his mother told him, was to 
“keep him off the streets.” She worried that “bad things happen on the 
streets after school and during the summer.” He was not to play with 
neighborhood children and especially if they were not Mennonite. 

Every dollar earned at part-time jobs went to the family. One 
remembers: “Others went to the A&W drive-in for french-fries but I had 
to go home and work; I had no money to go out. I could not play ball, 
could not go to the swimming pool with friends. Always work.” Another 
one could not participate on the basketball team or the track team. Two 
schoolteachers told Esther that she should study voice. However, she 
could not ask her mother; she knew there was no money to pay for 
lessons. Music lessons had already stopped for Len and Betty. 

Dan shares openly, remembering back to what it felt like: “It made 
me a little bit angry that my friends could go out and play after school 
and I had to work.’ However, there was generosity, small kindnesses that 
he remembers, too. Dan went to Funk’s supermarket to pick up an order 
of soup bone for the family and the soup bone he was given had all kinds 
of extra meat on it. 

That unmarried children—even of two-parent families—worked 
hard and gave all of their money to their parents was not unusual among 
poor families during this period. But, for the Doerksen children, home 
was now missing the warm and loving presence of their father. It was 
now more difficult even being at home. 


Children of a single mother 

Memories of their childhood were often difficult for Esther who was ten, 
Ruth who was six, and Dan who was four when their father died. As we— 
Christine and I—spoke with these three younger siblings, we noticed a 
dramatic difference between their descriptions of their childhood and 
the descriptions of Len and Betty. 
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The oldest two spoke of their childhood in mostly positive, often 
glowing terms. Although there was expressed grief and recognition of 
economic hardships after their father died, they rarely used negative 
language about their family life. In contrast, several of the younger 
siblings were initially reluctant to speak of their childhood at all, one 
saying that these had not been happy years; the other had blocked out 
much of the childhood years altogether. 

The younger three were careful to say that they better understood 
their mother now, in retrospect. Yet, they were transparently honest 
about how they had felt at the time. Because their mother was “fearful 
of pride,’ there was “no affirmation,’ one comments. “Fear” was a 
word that emerged over and over when describing Anna, that she was 
uncertain and feared many things. She would say, “Was werden die Menschen 
sagen?” (What will people say?) 

They used words like “control” and “strictness” and insistence 
on “following the rules” and the use of “guilt” to motivate. Several 
experienced feelings of “resentment” and “rebellion.” Dan’s “rebellion,” 
as he called it, was more visible and outward than that of his sisters, he 
says. For example, he decided to join the basketball team, even though his 
mother had pulled him off the year before. Esther and Ruth talked about 
resisting or rebelling inwardly but respecting and obeying outwardly; one 
said, “I respected her control” and the other said, “I was a compliant 
child.” 

Comparing his experiences with those of Esther and Ruth, Dan 
suggests that there may have been a gender difference. He observes that 
his mother “controlled the girls” and wonders why that was. He thinks 
perhaps he was more forceful than his sisters in pursuing his freedoms. 

Far from mirroring and patterning after their parents as Len and 
Betty had done, the younger three siblings expressed a much higher 
inclination to differentiate from them. They were more direct about the 
ways that their upbringing had been difficult for them and much clearer 
about what they would do and of do when they raised their own families, 
stressing values like “freedom of choice” and “hugs” and “few rules.” 

Hugs. This was a “love language” that had been missing at home, a 
lack felt deeply by at least one of these younger siblings. 

I am so grateful to these three: Uncle Dan, Aunt Ruth, and Aunt 
Esther. They were honest, even when telling their stories cost them. They 
were honest, even though some of what they said about my beloved 
grandmother was hard for me to hear! I confess there was an urge to 
press “delete,” wanting to protect my grandmother from any negative 
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publicity. But the stronger urge was to understand what had happened 
within Anna after Jacob died and how this affected her family. 

Here are some initial thoughts. 

In contrast to Len and Betty, the younger three had little or 
no memory of their status as children of a man of stature in their 
community, a respected and loved pastor in their church. They had more 
years as children living with the inferiority and fear communicated by 
their mother. 

Len and Betty effectively stopped being children at ages 15 and 13 
when they started co-parenting with their mother. One younger sibling 
shared that her mother was always uncertain about how to answer her 
requests and told her to go and “ask Betty.” Len disciplined and spanked 
the younger children. He did not like doing this, he tells me, but his 
mother expected him to. I suspect that Len and Betty identified more 
closely with their mother in these years than with their younger siblings. 
A photo taken while Len was still in high school pictures him with his 
arm around Anna’s shoulders, symbolic of this time. (See photo on page 
215.) 

The difficult childhood stories coming from Esther, Ruth, and Dan 
were what compelled me to seek out, urgently and relentlessly, the stories 
of Anna’s childhood. And why all the fear? I already understood that the 
natural response to fear is the attempt to protect and control, to create 
boundaries and enforce them. But why, at the root of it all, so much fear? 

Anna’s first great loss—that of her father—will have damaged her 
emotionally. Had she been born in this century, she would have received 
treatments designed to help those who have experienced the severely 
traumatic events of war, violation, and displacement. It would not 
surptise me if her second great loss—that of her husband—activated 
and intensified the fears and anxiety already latent within her. If so, she 
was trying her best to function as a single parent with a crippling but 
invisible and undiagnosed wound. All that was visible was the fear. 


Ass their father would have done it? 

The difference in how the oldest two and the youngest three experienced 
the abrupt change in their family system was exacerbated by the larger 
social and cultural forces of assimilation that touched all immigrant 
communities in Canada during the 1950s and 1960s, including Mennonite 
families and churches.’ There was nothing “wrong” with the younger 


182. Speaking specifically about Mennonite Brethren in BC, Burkinshaw writes: “The most 
significant development of the period proved to be the growing tension over the issue of ethnic 
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three, they were 
simply challenging 
what they were 
hearing at home in 
light of what they 
were learning and 
experiencing in the 
broader Canadian 
culture. 

Once they were 
young adults, Anna’s 
children understood 
better that part of 
the difficulty their 
mother experienced 
was based on 
her inability to 
progress with the 
times by _ herself. 
Her beliefs about 
what was expected 
behavior seemed to 
be “frozen” in time, the time when her husband was still living. The 
strictness in the home came to be understood as rooted in her fear of the 
changes occurring in culture. Several mentioned that they believed their 
father would have progressed with the times and that their mother would 
have followed. 


Len mith his mother, Anna 


(Dan): For Dad, he was in charge of setting the rules and raising the family, 
doing the spiritual input and all that. When he died, that sort of upset the apple 
cart. Then Mom tried to carry on as best she could. But it was really hard for her 
because she sort of, in my opinion, stayed with the times of when Dad died. That 
was hard for us because in our culture, in my culture, things were changing rapidly. 
My friends were getting many more freedoms than we were. 


cohesiveness versus evangelistic outreach to include people from other groups. The issue was not 
fully resolved by the late 1950s, but it is clear that a shift from ‘boundary maintenance of group 
identity’ to ‘boundary extension of group identity’ was taking place during this time. This movement 
contributed to the denomination’s becoming one of the most significant evangelical groups in 
British Columbia by the 1970s, one that was culturally assimilated and ethnically heterogeneous to 
a surprising degree and was growing rapidly through successful evangelistic outreach” (Pé/grims in 
Lotus Land, 188). 
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Yet, it may be that Anna’s fear and perhaps overly protective response 
was a natural and normal response for a bereaved and anxious mother 
responsible for the well-being of five children. And the ways that the 
children responded—even in their internal and external resistance and 
rebellion—were also natural and normal. 

The family dynamic had definitely changed. Gone was the father 
who, while strict, was known for his warmth and his laughter. Gone was 
the father who had time for play, and who had served his wife and children 
with delight. While Jacob was living, Anna was free to exercise her aber 
Jacob (but Jacob) personality, free to be the “mediating” and “softening” 
influence observed by people like Marie. After Jacob died, Anna may 
have believed that she needed to take on the “strict” and fatherlike role 
of setting and maintaining the boundaries. She became one of the many 
Mennonite “women without men” flooding the Fraser Valley after World 
War IT.’® 


Alnna prays and fights for her family 
When Anna was afraid, she would pray. Dan remembers that she cried 
a lot and prayed a lot through the years. His wasn’t a “deep spiritual 
rebellion” but she was still concerned. He understood that following the 
rules was important. “If you did this, this, and this, that’s what mattered 
most. You couldn’t smoke or drink or marry General Conference 
[Mennonite] boys.” This he says with a bit of a twinkle in his brown eyes, 
as Uncle Dan often does when he speaks! 

His mother also prayed outside of Dan’s window. When asked, 
“Were you meant to hear her praying?” he responded: 


(Dan): I think so. Otherwise, why would you go outside my window? Of course, I 
didnt like that. I still kept my faith the whole time through; it was just there was 
all this change going on in our world. 


When it came to making larger decisions for her family, Anna is 
admired by all her five children as a strong and determined woman. 
Going against the advice of a brother-in-law living nearby, she insisted 
that her children all stay in school. When a man spoke to her about 
receiving a widow’s pension, Anna refused. Why? Because receiving the 
pension would have meant relinquishing her car. And she loved getting 
out on Sunday afternoons to Cultus Lake, Silver Lake, or Berthusen Park. 
But, also importantly, the car was needed for activities related to church, 
ministry, and school. 


183. See Epp, Women Without Men. 
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Against the advice of the elders in the church, Anna sold the 
Clayburn Road farm and bought a farm on poorer soil right in town, 
on Peardonville Road. Daughter Esther believes that her mother was 
wise for doing so, even though the elders of the church thought she was 
“crazy’—the Clayburn farm was fruitful and well-developed while the 
Peardonville farm was “dumpy.” However, her children understood that 
their mother wanted them to be able to walk to MEI, to youth group, to 
church, and to the MB Bible school (MBBJ) where she planned for them 
to attend. 


Peardonville Road farm purchased by widowed Anna 


Bit by bit, Anna subdivided the Peardonville farm, selling off lots 
as tequited so her children could all attend Bible school.’ Ultimately, 
all five completed high school and two years of Bible school. Each took 
additional postsecondary education, Len at MBBC and graduate school, 
Betty at MBBC and then at UBC for her teaching credential; Esther and 
Ruth both obtained their nursing certifications and Dan went to UBC for 
a Religious Studies degree. 

If the widowed Anna had insisted that her children leave high school 
eatly in order to work and support her, what would they have become? 
Instead, she made absolutely sure that her own children would have every 
opportunity to study. Her determination and stubbornness—not always 
appreciated by the younger three siblings in their day-to-day life—had 
much to do with how her children prospered and the adults they became. 
Certainly, each one has expressed appreciation for their opportunity to 
study. 


184. The Tabor Home, a personal care home for seniors, was eventually built on some of 
this land, a portion that Anna sold for $13,500 (Eldon DeFehr, “Tabor Home Society [Abbotsford, 
British Columbia, Canadal,” in GAMEO [2009)). 
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Originally, I had thought that Anna’s high estimation of education 
reflected what she believed her husband Jacob would have wanted. 
This is likely true, of course. But after I learned about Anna’s father’s 
dream—that she become a teacher—my assessment expanded. None of 
Anna’s children remember her telling them of her own desire to become 
a teacher. But perhaps the way she valued ¢herr education arose partly out 
of that same desire, a desire to complete school and become a teacher. 

Then along came Esther Epp and suddenly Leonard was engaged, 
too soon for Anna. A picture shows Anna and her family and the beautiful 
Esther now added to the family table. (See photo below.) The chair at the 
head of the table—where Len now sat after the death of his father—is 
empty because Len is taking the picture. But that chair would remain 
empty for some time because Len and his soon-to-be bride Esther were 
moving to Winnipeg. But they would return during the holidays, bringing 
with them in the spring of 1959 Anna’s first granddaughter, Dorothy. 
(See photo on page 219.) 


Left to right: Betty, Dan, Anna, Esther, and Ruth Doerksen with Esther Epp 


Anna as wife again and now grandmother 


At 50 years old, on December 28, 1959, Anna married widower John 
Enns. 

The story is that John was persistent. He knew whom he wanted to 
marry, but had to ask her several times before she finally consented. For 
the next 30 years of her life, Anna was also mother to his 10 children 
and grandmother to a growing family of eventually 37 grandchildren. 
Anna was “very concerned that she might have offended someone and 
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she would apologize 
very quickly. She didn’t 
want anything between 
us in relationship,” her 
stepdaughter Susan 
remembers.'* 

It seems that 
Anna again picked 
up her tole as a 
mediator in her second 
maffiage, as one 
story shows. A young 
man named Mel was 
planning to marry one 
of the granddaughters 
of John Enns. 
His family was 
ethnically Mennonite, 
and although the 
foundation for his home church in northern BC had been established by 
the West Coast Children’s Mission, the group had decided to affiliate with 
a denomination other than Mennonite when it formally organized as a 
church. Mel, who was a youth pastor in Ontario, had come to Vancouver 
to be engaged to LaDonna and they were going to “Grandma and 
Grandpa Enns’ place” for dinner. 

When Mel came into the Enns home, he started to converse with 


LaDonna’s grandfather, using as many Low German expressions as he 
knew. Yes! He had “scored with Grandpa,” he could see! Things were 
going very well, until Grandpa Enns asked “the” question: “What 
conference ate you with?” As his fiancée explained to him later, her 
grandfather probably assumed that Mel was ministering in a Mennonite 
church, because his last name, “Fehr,” was a Mennonite-sounding 
name. LaDonna answered for him, “Oh, he’s not part of a Mennonite 
denomination.” In Mel’s words: 


(Mel): There followed a somewhat awkward silence and it was Grandma’s turn to 
come to the rescue. I can still see her sitting at the end of the table with a glowing 
smile, as she made the definitive declaration, “But that’s okay, we all love Jesus, 
don't we? Its Jesus that matters.” 


185. Susan (Enns) Suderman, conversation with Peters and Kampen, August 2013. 
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Por Mel, this statement was a memorable example of what he calls 
a “bold inclusion from one who could easily have sent a subtle signal of 
exclusion.”'®* He still remembers the warmth with which she said it and 
the positive regard in which he was held, even though he was not part of 
the MBs or the Mennonite circle. 

No longer a widow and now again a wife, was she now free to 
become the softer, mediating Anna once again? 


Remembering Grandma 

The memories of Anna-as-my-grandma come now to mind as only brief 
but warm snapshots. Because we lived in Manitoba for many of my 
growing-up years, when we did come to visit, she was so very busy in the 
home with many others around. 

Still, there are memories: she and I pluck a chicken because the 
family is coming home for dinner; during a rare sitting-down moment in 
the kitchen, she lets me loosen her long, bound-up hair and I comb it out, 
through and through. 

At 11 years old, I am now old enough, she says, to begin collecting 
fine china for my own household one day, old enough to make and collect 
pretty things for a hope chest. So I choose Royal Albert china with tiny 
pink flowers. She teaches me to cross-stitch pink roses on a dresser scarf 
and she crochets the intricate edging around the piece with light green 
cotton thread. 

My grandmother tells me about my grandfather Jacob and, in the 
years to come, as I embroider tea towels, I hope and dream about my 
own husband and family. My hope chest is only a cardboard box until the 
young man I am about to marry builds me a box lined with cedar as my 
engagement present. 

Then, while I am still a young, married woman visiting my grandma, 
she gives me a tablecloth that she has just made. She has crocheted little 
squares in intricate patterns from the finest of cream-colored cotton 
threads. Stitched together, they are enough to cover a table that seats 
eight. One tablecloth she has made for each of her daughters, she tells 
me. But this one is for me, her oldest granddaughter. 

Then one day, the telephone call comes. She is gone. 

My father has gone to pick up his brother at the airport. I drive to 
the Tabor Home and find her little room. There she is lying in her bed, 
as if she were sleeping, I touch her. Then sit on a chair beside her, just 
sitting, Quiet with my thoughts, just with her. 


186. Mel Fehr, private communication, May 13, 2015. 
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A few words of reflection 


He was recovering from his hemorrhagic stroke when I went to see my 
father Len in the hospital. 

I told him of the deep and wonderful conversations that Christine 
and I were having with his three younger siblings—Esther, Ruth, and 
Dan. He became emotional and tears filled his eyes. “They looked up to 
me so much. But I let them down,’ he said. “How did you do that?” I 
asked. “I was so fearful and so strict with them. My mother was fearful 
and strict, too. But I let them down.” 

Being in the hospital is the hardest soul work I have ever had to do, 
my father then tells me. 

Suddenly, I think back to years earlier, to a Father’s Day breakfast, 
just my father and me. That was the morning he told me his own widowed 
mother had been fearful and controlling. And he had been like that, too. 
Fearful and controlling of me. How sorry he was, he said with tears in his 
eyes, looking at me. 

With that brave confession, something hard within my heart began 
to melt. My father had mirrored and embraced so much of what he had 
received from his parents. But with this one thing—the urge to control— 
he was saying, “It stops with me.” 

Fears and anxieties birthed in trauma can be mote difficult to offload, 
especially for the generations of my family who carry them deeply in 
body and heart. Even with the help of God and good counselors! But 
what of the urge to control? There is freedom to make a choice, “It stops 
with me, too.” 


Over to Agatha and Jacob Franz 


At last, we come to the Doerksen matriarch, the origin of the pastoring 
and Bible-teaching legacy in our family. She is the birth mother of 
the answer to the question that we—Christine and I—have asked 
ourselves, “How did we get here?” We finally come to Agatha, our great- 
grandmother—the one who dedicated her son, our grandfather Jacob, 
to the ministry—and to her husband Jacob Franz, our great-grandfather. 
What we would learn would surprise us. 
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I was so tired from working out. 
And one day a widower with two children came to me. 
I accepted. But I had to pray about it a lot. 
I was young and inexperienced. 
—Algatha (Krause) Doerksen 


nthe small hours of the morning there she was, in my dreams—Gteat- 
Grandmother Agatha, sitting up in her bed, outside on a sunny and 
spacious stretch of park, a wheelchair folded up beside her. 

Those who already knew her were coming, one by one, each met 
with a hug and a smile. Then it was my turn. “I am Leonard’s daughter,” 
I said, tentatively, reminding her. She nodded, already knowing, “You had 
a son named Jacob,” I said, hoping for stories. But she just turned her 
head, saying nothing, and gazed into the distance, from where there were 
voices. And I turned to look with her. 

Over a small bridge, arching itself above a pebbly stream, stood a 
gathering of people on the other side. At the very front of the group, feet 
planted on the beginning of the bridge, were my grandsons, Matthew 
and Nathan, aged ten and eight. “When can we meet her?” they called 
out. “When is it ovr turn?” 

“Come on over!” I motioned and, breathless, they ran. 

I looked for a moment at the others still standing on the other side 
of the bridge, then turned back to Agatha, but she was gone from her 
bed and so were my grandsons. But suddenly, there they were—two boys 
running and pushing their great-great-grandmother in her wheelchair, 
skidding around corners, talking and laughing, all three. 

Then, I woke up. 

This dream came in the midst of my own coming to know Agatha— 
the daughter, the school girl, the milkmaid and servant girl, the bride of 
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a widower 10 years older than she, the praying matriarch who gave her 
son Jacob to God, all those years ago, and the storyteller. It is now time 
to introduce Agatha, in her own words. 


Meeting Agatha 


Because Agatha has such a strong, expressive storytelling voice and is 
such an intriguing character, her stories will be told—where we have 
them—in her own words. I want others to meet her for themselves 
without too much commentary from me. 

Most precious was an hour-long audiocassette that came out of 
Betty’s boxes, a recording of our great-grandmothet’s stories and poems 
as she told them to her son Johnny when she was 91 years old. For 
the first time in decades, we heard that vibrant voice. Research into the 
historical records and genealogies helped link stories to the dates and 
places she referenced. More images and stories emerged from some of 
the children and grandchildren of Agatha and Jacob Franz Doerksen, 
helping to fill in the gaps. 

And, finally, a long-kept secret was revealed. 


Agatha: child and maid 


“My parents were very poor but pious,” Agatha begins.'*’ She was born 


to Wilhelm Krause (1861-1910) and Anna Friesen (1859-1915) in the 
South Russian village of Steinfeld, Schlachtin, on August 17, 1884, the 
second of 10 children. Two had died in infancy. Anna (Friesen) Krause is 
pictured here in a photo with two of her sons. (See photo on page 224.) 

Agatha’s ancestral family had also been very poor, she told grandson- 
in-law Vincent Rempel one evening when she was over for a visit, 
responding to questions about her family. They had carried all of their 
few possessions in a wheelbarrow from Poland to South Russia and food 
had been very scarce along the way, Agatha told him. 

According to our genealogical research, the Krause line appears to have 
migrated from Prussia/Poland in the late 1700s. However, no ancestors 
before Agatha’s mother (Anna Friesen) turn up in the genealogical record 
in South Russia or anywhere else.'** At present, this is the farthest back 
we've been able to go for Agatha’s line, to the parents of our great- 


187. All quotations, unless otherwise noted, are from the translated transcription of the 
original audio recording of Agatha Doerksen. J Janzen digitized the audiocassette. Translations are 
slightly adapted from the translations and transcriptions made by Daniel Klaassen (from German) 
and by Slava Petlitsa (from Russian). 

188. The GRANDMA database record (No. 739225) for Anna Friesen (1859-1915) has no 
record of her parents. 
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Anna Krause (Agatha’s mother) with sons, likely Abraham (left) 
and either Johann or Wilbelm (right), 1910-1914 


grandmother 
Agatha. On the 
other hand, her 
father Wilhelm’s 
line can be traced 
back to Prussia.'® 
From Agatha, 
we learn that 
Wilhelm was 
forced to ask his 
young daughter 
Agatha — 
probably eight or 
nine years old— 
to work away 
from home in 
the summer. On 
tape, she tells the 
story to her son 
Johnny. 


(Agatha): My father had a bukke Puckel (bent-in hunchback) and my mother 
had a double fracture. From childhood and youth on, we had to work and help out. 


I worked for two rubles a month.’ 


From another rendition of Agatha’s childhood come more details. 
With stories supplied by her son Isaac, a church friend named Opal 
rewrote her life in archaic English. Just for fun, we include a few lines. 


And it came to pass in those days that William calleth his daughter, Agatha, to 
him and saith unto her, “My child, thou be tender in years, yet I perceive that thou 
art a goodly maiden and able to work with thy hands. Therefore, I say unto thee, 
arise, my daughter, and go forth and labor as a maidservant and thou mayest help 


provide food and clothing for our household.” ”' 


189. The GRANDMA database record (No. 739226) for Wilhelm Krause (1861-1910) can 
be traced though his mother’s Klassen line all the way back to a Jacob Klassen (No. 1319296) born 


in 1750. 


190. Vincent Rempel, as told to Emily Rempel, email correspondence, May 20, 2015. 

191. Opal Taylorson, a friend from Isaac Doerksen’s church, rewrote Agatha’s story from 
details supplied by Isaac. It was then told at a party celebrating Agatha’s 90th birthday. Although 
her version certainly sounds “storified,’ Opal has affirmed that she did not invent any details, but 
simply reworked into archaic language the story that was given to her. Opal Taylorson, private 
communication, June 25, 2014. Darlene (Doerksen) Fach, daughter of Isaac, confirms that Opal’s 


rendition conveys the stories accurately, as heard from her father. 
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Of course, Wilhelm Krause would have spoken to his daughter in 
Low German, not in King James English! However, the point is that 
Agatha’s father asked her, when she was very young, to work as a maid in 
otder to help the family purchase the most basic essentials for survival, 
food and clothing. 

As Agatha describes her first job, she was away from home for 
the four-month summer working for a family with sick children. Every 
morning, she washed diapers in the nearby river.’ The following 
summer, she worked as a housemaid, gathering straw for fueling two 
stoves and washing diapers. For all of this work, she received two rubles 
a month. “That was a very difficult time,” she remembers. But at least she 
could go to school in the winter. 


(Agatha): And when school started, the parents allowed me to come home. Then 
I could go to school again. I studied diligently. I was in good standing. I passed 
the tests. 


A few months after Agatha’s 10th birthday in 1894, Nikolai 
Alexandrovich Romanov (Tsar Nicholas II) ascended to power as ruler 
of Russia. One day, the schoolteacher received a surprise visitor, the 
inspector of schools, who “always visited the school unexpectedly.” 


(Agatha): I sat way in the back, the teacher stood behind the inspector. And the 
inspector asked, “Who can tell me the title of the Kaiser?” The teacher stood 
behind the inspector and he was afraid that we would not know. 


On the tape recording, we hear Agatha recounting how she answered 
in Russian, here translated: “His Imperial Majesty Sovereign Nikolai 
the second Alexandrovich.” The teacher was so happy. She adds, “Our 
teacher was so proud that I said that.” 

So her teacher was happy avd proud of her, Agatha is happy to say. 
From the way that Agatha describes herself, she was both hardworking 
and smart already as a young girl. Her family depended upon her for 
financial support. 

She remembers that she and her older sister had “many good times.” 
But then she confesses to a time when the two girls, aged 14 and 12, 
relentlessly teased and coaxed their little brother Willie until he cried.'” 


192. What Agatha narrates next on the recording is an experience at school when she was 
about 10 years old. If Agatha was moving chronologically through her story, she would have begun 
working summers away from home as eatly as eight or nine years old. 

193. Agatha does not name the brother in her retelling. However, Willie was the closest 
brother in age to them; Johann and Abram were three and eight years younger than he. 
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(Agatha): One day, my younger brother came to us. He was probably five years 
old. He said, “Mrs. Neufeld is not going to heaven.” And we girls were amused 
and asked him why not. “She said a bad word. People who say that are not 
allowed in heaven.” But we were curious and wanted to know what Mrs. Neufeld 
had said to her husband. “No,” he said, “then I wont get to heaven either.” But 
we girls ran after him and held him; he was supposed to tell us what Mrs. Neufeld 
had said to her husband. “No,” he said, “then I wont get into heaven.” Being 
little children, we just held him down. And when we did not let him go, he said 
that Mrs. Neufeld had called Mr. Neufeld a devil. And he cried so hard and said 
that he would not go to heaven now. 


For saying the word “devil,” the little boy feared that he was missing 
out on heaven. 


As she grew up, Agatha also worked for what she called “rich 
people,” milking eight cows in the morning and making supper in the 
evening. There were also three Russian girls working there and she was 
“supposed to be their boss.” 


(Agatha): They had a daughter, and she was like a Herrin (lady-master) over 
me. She did not speak to me and I was not supposed to speak to the Russian girls, 
because then I could not be their boss. 


It is not clear whether she was working for wealthy Russians or 
wealthy Mennonites or even other German-speaking non-Mennonite 
colonists. However, given that Agatha was supposed to be the “boss” 
of the Russian girls, but not allowed to speak with them, suggests that 
the employers were Mennonite or, at least, non-Russian. And given that 
the daughter of the household would not speak to her suggests that the 
different economic status translated into social inequality—the daughter 
of the estate would not condescend to speak with the milkmaid. 


Agatha thinks she was about 16 when a typhus epidemic passed 
through the village where she was working, She tells how she had to 
clean the house of a person who had died and she, too, became ill with 
the disease. Once she recovered enough, she went home only to find that 
“everyone at home was sick as well.” Unable, because of illness, to attend 
the wedding of her oldest sister Anna to Heinrich Epp, she remembers 
that she stayed at home. Alone. 

After her recovery, Agatha’s employers wanted her back. However, 
she recounts that she went to work for people whom she knew in another 
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village.'** Agatha reiterates, “I was not allowed to speak to the Russian 
girls or to their lady. And I was so einsam” (so lonely). 

So-0-0 einsam. So-o-o lonely. Agatha’s loneliness is remembered in 
the expressive drawing out of the words. Doubly emphasized, loneliness 
and separation clearly were difficult for her. Agatha was cut off from 
anyone with whom she could speak. Later, as an immigrant in Canada, 
when her own daughters and sons went into service—working as maids 
in houses and helping on other farms—she would have remembered her 


own experiences and been deeply concerned for them, too. 


Franz and Anna Doerksen/ Derksen family. Back row (left to right): John Kornelson, 
Henry Pankratz, Isaak Harder, John Loewen, Jacob Franz Doerksen, and Rev. Isaak 
Derksen. Middle row: Lenji Pankratz, Tina Harder, Marie Loewen, Agatha (Krause) 
Doerksen, and Tina (Funk) Derksen. Front row: Susan Kornelson, Greta Redekop, 
Anna (Hildebrand) Doerksen, Franz Jacob Doerksen, and Sara Siemens. 


Jacob Franz Doerksen: a rich young widower farmer 


Meanwhile, in Blumenfeld, a village of about 39 families in the 
Nepluyevka Colony, lived Jacob Franz Doerksen. He was born in 1874, 


194, On the recording, Agatha fairly clearly says “Steinhut.” However, the name “stone hat” is 
nonsensical and no such place name appears on the maps. I wonder whether Agatha may have meant 
“Steinau,” the village next to Blumenfeld in the Nepluyevka Colony. One of her younger siblings 
had been born there in 1889, so there may have been a friend or family connection there. Steinau, 
Nepluyevka, was about 50 miles from Steinfeld, Schlachtin, Agatha’s birthplace and the birthplace 
of her youngest three siblings. 
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the oldest son of Franz Doerksen (1853-1924) and Anna Hildebrandt 
(1854-1918). After him, his mother gave birth to 14 more children.'” 

Infant mortality was high, especially during war and epidemics of 
cholera and typhus. Altogether, five daughters named Sarah were born 
to Pranz and Anna, the first four died during infancy. It was a common 
practice, based on my review of Mennonite genealogies, to name a new 
baby the same name as the child who died. 

The family was comfortably well-off and well-respected, owning 
two farms.'° Franz Doerksen (grandfather of our grandfather Jacob) 
had built the windmill that the family owned and operated.'*’ Grains were 
ground at the gristmill—feed for the cattle and the pigs, as well as rye 
flour for baking bread.'* Agatha recounts that her father-in-law “always 
had a windmill” and that her husband had worked at the windmill from 
the time he was very small. 

Jacob Franz was baptized in 1894 and married his first wife Katharina 
Loewen in 1895. Susanna was born nearly a year later, then came Frank 
and three more children, but Frank would be the only one of these five 
children who would survive to adulthood. This was the Prank who would 
eventually marry Katharina Kehler (our grandmother Anna’s sister) and 
immigrate to Canada. 

At the end of 1903, within the space of three weeks, Jacob Franz 
lost his four-year-old son (Jacob), two-year-old daughter (Katharina), 
29-year-old wife, and five days later, their newborn daughter, who had 
been named Katharina after her just-lost sister and mother. 

Jacob Franz was now a widower at the age of 29, responsible for 
his two remaining children, Susanna and Frank. For several years, he 
continued his work at the family farms and the gristmill, presumably with 
the help of servants and family. But the children were motherless. 

Then, one day, the little boy Frank asked his father to “buy him” a 


new mother. His request has been passed down in poetic form.'” 


I remember one day, as I sat there so sad, 
I turned to my father, looked up and I said: 
“Please buy me a mother, please buy one today. 
I promise to love her and help her each day.” 


195. See GRANDMA record for Franz J. Doerksen (No. 479862) and Anna Hildebrandt (No. 
739468). 

196. Warkentin, Angels Hovering Over Me, 3. 

197. Kampen, My Report. 

198. Kampen, My Report and Frank J. Derksen, letter, 1952. 

199, Excerpts from poem written for Frank J. Derksen by his own son, Frank G. Derksen. 
Read by Frank J. at his mother Agatha Doerksen’s 90th birthday celebration, August 1974. 
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According to the Opal rendition, the widowed man experienced 
“oereat loneliness” and he had continually prayed for guidance, not 
knowing how to be both father and mother to his children. 


Jacob Franz gets on his horse and finds Agatha 


Agatha herself tells of the time when she fitst saw her future husband. 
She would have been 21 years old. 


(Agatha): I was so tired from working out. And one day a widower with two 
children came to me. I accepted. But I had to pray about it a lot. I was young and 
inexperienced. 


This short statement is all that we know about the marriage proposal 
in Agatha’s own words. Agatha’s son Isaac knew more of the story as he 
had heard it from his mother and supplied details to Opal who set them 
down. 

As she retells it, Jacob Franz had heard about Agatha as someone 
who could “work with her hands” and who lived in the village of 
Steinfeld. One day, Jacob “heard from God” that he was to go and find 
her. So, he harnessed his horses and got into his carriage and off he went. 

Agatha had no idea he was coming and was ill-prepared. It seems 
that he wanted to see for himself without making arrangements ahead 
of time. When he arrived, there she was, busy painting a wall. Agatha 
looked up and saw a “stranger” and wondered about his errand. She 
was distressed and embarrassed about her appearance. Her garments, her 
face and hands were full of paint. But Jacob was not put off and he made 
his request. 

Where had she been “working out’? From her own story, it seemed 
that she had been working some distance from home. Or was she now 
back in her hometown in Steinfeld when Jacob Franz came? We do not 
know. She did not say. 

As the story goes, Agatha did not know whether the widower Jacob 
Franz was “rich or poor,’ but she prayed and believed that God was 
telling her not to fear, that this was a “righteous man” who loved God 
and that she should be his wife and a mother to his children. 

They were married on May 28, 1906. 

After their wedding, while they were traveling toward Blumenfeld, 
we are told that Agatha wondered into what kind of home she would be 
coming. When her new husband opened the door, she saw the house, 
beautiful and furnished, and asked him, “Ts this all yours?” He answered 
her, “Not mine only, but yours and mine.” 
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Opal’s retelling of this part of the story concludes poetically. She 
who had been a servant girl now had a maidservant attending to her and a 
hired servant working in the fields. Later-born daughter Sarah knew that 
her family had had “a hired cook named Maroose, a Russian housekeeper 
named Mitch, and a children’s nursemaid named Maria.’ Agatha now 
became mother to Jacob Franz’ children, ten-year-old Susanna and eight- 


year-old Frank. 


Agatha the mother, “young and inexperienced” 


The new bride was left at home with Susanna and Frank for long hours 
while her husband was at work. Especially at busy times of the year, it 
could be 10:30 p.m. before Jacob Franz came inside after returning from 
the mill and feeding the horses. Then, he would leave again at 3:00 a.m. 
Perhaps Agatha had never worked as a nursemaid for children, only as a 
housemaid or milkmaid. In any case, her feelings of inadequacy as a new 
mother permeate the story she tells her son Johnny. 


(Agatha): I was young and inexperienced and sometimes said to Papa (Jacob F, 
“Papa, tell me when I'm wrong. I am so_young and do not know better.” Susan 
had already been sick when we got married, but she still continued to live with us 
Jor another six years. And sometimes I said to Papa, “Tell me when I am wrong.” 
But he was never home. 


Ten-year-old Susanna was already ill with a weak heart at the time of 
Agatha’s marriage and was 16 years old when she died. 


(Agatha): The children skipped rope, and she (Sasanna] did as well. They had 
no mother for two-and-a-half years. She overexerted her heart. A girl of 12 or 13 
years usually gets her period, but she did not. And we went from one doctor to the 
next, and one doctor said to give the girl anything she wants because she did not 
have very long to live. But I was not able to understand this at the time. I know I 
was too young to be a mother at the time. 


The death of her stepdaughter affected Agatha deeply and she 
blamed herself. Once again, she says she was “too young,” But the story 
she tells next seems to have given her some comfort. 


(Agatha): My nights were short. Susanna said to me, “Yes, yes. They will say, 
‘That was my stepmother. She only slept a little bit at night and the whole day she 
spent with me.”” She said, “Mama, when I die, I will greet you joyfully in heaven. 
You will go to heaven, and I will meet you joyfully.” 


200. Warkentin, Angels Hovering Over Me, 3. Sarah was born in 1920, after the Revolution and 
civil war, when her family could no longer afford servants. 
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Thinking back to that conversation with her stepdaughter, Agatha 
mused that she looked forward to that joyful reunion. 

Once children were born to her, Jacob in 1907 and Anna in 1910, 
Agatha realized as they grew that they had the same (mischievous? 
naughty?) behavior as the behavior for which she had disciplined her 
stepchildren. 


(Agatha): Then the Lord gave us yet another 11 children. When my children 
Jacob and Anna were getting older, I realized that I had punished the children 
[Susanna and Frank] ‘vo severely. Then my children did the same. But I told 
them that I was young and inexperienced. 


Here was an expression of remorse for “punishing too severely.” 
Whom did she tell that she was young and inexperienced? Frank and 
Susanna? If Agatha did, indeed, punish little Frank “too severely,” this 
was not what he chose to remember almost 70 years after his father Jacob 


Franz brought home a new mother for him.” 


I remember so well one Saturday night, 
My mother had bathed me and dressed me just right. 
I wandered outside and don't you suppose, 
I played in the mud in my nice Sunday clothes. 


My mother called me as soon as she saw, 
It looked like big trouble between me and my ma. 
But instead of a spanking she just washed my hands. 
She changed my shirt and gave me clean pants. 


It didnt take long and our family soon grew. 
I had brothers to play with and then sisters, too. 
Dad worked in the flourmill for long hours of the day, 
Mom cared for the family while he was away. 


“The Lord gave us yet another 11 children” is how Agatha put it. 


Children born to Agatha and Jacob Franz 


Family-generated genealogies were very useful for us in our research, 
providing dates and places of births, marriages, and deaths of family 
members. Several members of the extended families—such as Agatha’s 
grandson-in-law Vince Rempel and grandson John H. Doerksen—had 


201. Poem written by Frank J. Derksen and read at his mother Agatha Doerksen’s 90th 
birthday celebration, August 1974. 
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researched multiple sources, meticulously recording the details and 
distributing the genealogies to the family. 

According to these family records, Agatha and Jacob Franz’ firstborn 
(our grandfather) was born on November 2, 1907, 18 months after their 
wedding. His name was Jacob Jacob Doerksen, middle-named after his 
father. After him would come 10 more children. 

However, while my father Len was researching the ancestry section 
for his memoir,”” he found more genealogical information.”” After his 
stroke, when he and I met at a local coffee shop to edit the first draft of 
his ancestry chapter, he looked distressed, picking up the genealogical 
printouts and then placing them back down on the table. “I don’t know 
how to write about these,” he said. In his newly fragile state, he seemed 
overwhelmed with the detail. 

“Would you like me to take these and write up a few paragraphs 
for you to look over?” I asked. Nodding, relieved, he handed over the 
printouts. 

Back at home, I saw that my father had highlighted in purple each 
of his direct ancestors in the Doerksen line, within each of their family 
groupings. These charts showed a// of the children born to each set 
of parents. From the distant past, he highlighted each of them, down 
through Jacob Franz, Jacob Jacob, and finally, Leonard Norman. 


Baby Anna 


Then came the surprise. Above the highlighted name of my (previously 
supposed) firstborn grandfather Jacob’s name was the name of a baby, a 
daughter, who was born before Jacob. She was born in July 1906, named 
Anna Doerksen, and died as an infant.? 

Turning quickly to the date of their marriage, I saw that Jacob Franz 
and Agatha had been married on May 28, 1906, just weeks before. 

Agatha had been heavily pregnant at the time of her marriage. 

What did this mean? What implications did this new baby have for 
the stories passed down about their courtship? Of Jacob Franz praying 
for guidance? Of this “stranger” approaching with an offer of marriage? 


202. Doerksen, To the Praise of His Glory and Grace. 

203. Before his stroke, he had visited the Mennonite Historical Society of BC office, now 
located at the Mennonite Heritage Museum in Abbotsford, and the helpful volunteers printed 
out for him the Doerksen ancestor charts and family group charts as they are recorded in the 
GRANDMA database. 

204, The exact date of baby Anna’s death is unrecorded on the GRANDMA database 
record (No. 910321). A listing of all 12 children born to Agatha (Krause) Doerksen is found on her 
GRANDMA tecord (No. 739466). 
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Of Agatha praying about whether or not to accept him, then believing 
him to be a righteous man? What did it mean for the truth of her story? 

What did this mean for our story? 

My immediate, inner impulse was denial, to question the record. 
“There must be a mistake,” I thought. But no, it was not a mistake. The 
second impulse was to slam the door, suppressing the new information. 
“What would our parents, our aunts, and our uncles feel if this were 
made public?” 

Sitting outside in the sunshine with my father not long after, I casually 
asked him, had he ever heard of a baby girl born to his grandparents, 
before the birth of his own father? His head shook as his face fell. I 
changed the subject, but did wonder whether the emotional distress 
that he had shown when handling these pages was linked to what may 
have been a troubling discovery for him, too. In writing the ancestry 
paragraphs for my father’s memoir, I did not mention little Anna. 

“We will not write about this in our book,” [initially said to Christine. 
Even if the first little Anna had been written into an earlier family 
record, she had been censored from subsequent family editions. What 
purpose would it serve to resurrect her now? The possibility of causing 
hurt, shame, and even anger was real. Why not leave the “skeleton in 
the closet,’ especially given its potential to tarnish the “Agatha” image 
preserved by her family? 

But within me, something else was stirring. I felt sad for some days, 
grieving Agatha’s firstborn, the doubly-lost baby who not only died, but 
then had her identity erased from the family memory. So I started gently, 
making discreet inquiries. I asked others of Agatha’s grandchildren, “Did 
you ever hear of a child born before Jacob?” No one had heard. 

One granddaughter found the question interesting and added 
that she would frequently hear Agatha say, “Every household has its 
skeletons.’ A granddaughter-in-law objected, “She never would have 
become pregnant before marriage! She was a godly woman!” 

Yes, the Agatha whom we knew had been a godly woman! But would 
a pregnancy that had come too soon negate the lived goodness and 
godliness of her life? 

To honor the short life and memory of little Anna, it seemed fair, 
at the very least, to try and find out what might have happened. Then 
we could decide whether or not to tell the story. I decided to start by 
assuming that Agatha told the truth in the sparse details of the story she 
passed along to her children. That she had been approached by a man 


205. Lillian Thompson, private communication. 
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who was a stranger to her, a widower who proposed marriage. That she 
had prayed “a lot” before accepting, believing him to be a “righteous” 
man. We could start by assuming that she left out many details, but that 
the details she did tell were true. 

But was baby Anna fathered by the widower Jacob Franz? There was 
reason to suggest otherwise. 

Jacob Franz had made the journey by horse and carriage to find 
Agatha. If he had come all the way from Blumenfeld to Agatha’s home 
village, Steinfeld, this would have been a journey of several days. If Agatha 
had been working in Steinau, closer to Blumenfeld, Jacob Franz’ journey 
by horse would have been much shorter. However, whether a long journey 
ot short, with Jacob Franz’ various family and work responsibilities, it is 
difficult to imagine under what kind of circumstances Agatha could have 
become pregnant by Jacob, assuming the veracity of Agatha’s statements, 
even if he was a lonely young widower. 

Furthermore, the date that the wedding took place, a date so late in 
her pregnancy, pointed away from Jacob. After the wedding on May 28, 
it was only weeks and, at the most, two months before the baby girl was 
born in July. Unless Agatha had no idea that she was with child until late 
in her pregnancy, it is reasonable to suppose that the wedding would have 
taken place much earlier, had Jacob been the father. 

Again, assuming the truthfulness of Agatha’s accounts as they were 
passed down, a more plausible explanation of the bits of information 
would be that she was carrying another man’s child when Jacob Franz 
approached her with a marriage offer. But it still begs the question: “If 
the baby was fathered by another man, how might that have happened?” 

If by another man (or boy), it is unlikely that this was a simple case 
of a Mennonite boy and girl of the same social class who loved each 
other and then found themselves expecting a child. In that case, marriage 
would have been a viable option for them. Whoever the father was, I 
reasoned that he was either unable to marry her (being married himself 
ot dead) or was unwilling or forbidden by his parents because he came 
from a different social class or nationality than she. 

More clues came from Agatha herself. In her own words, she tells 
us that she had lived and worked away from her home as a maid on 
the estates of “rich people,’ sometimes without any support or social 
network. It is conceivable that Agatha became pregnant in a wealthy 
Mennonite or Russian household by a man unable or unwilling to marry 
het. 

What emerged as the most likely possibility then was that a man at 
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the house where Agatha was working as a housemaid took advantage of 
her. Perhaps he forced himself on her or perhaps he seduced a lonely and 
vulnerable girl and then left her. 

If this scenario is at all accurate, then what might have been the 
story that Jacob Franz Doerksen heard? Who was it that told him of 
Agatha’s plight? Perhaps a traveling minister or a relative brought to his 
ears the story of a good, hardworking Mennonite girl from a poor family 
who was pregnant. The story as retold by Opal reveals that Jacob Franz 
had heard that she knew how to work with her hands. 

In any case, Jacob may also have heard that the girl was “in trouble.” 
He decided it was worth the journey to go and see her for himself. His 
character, as revealed later in life, would show a man of compassion 
for others in difficult circumstances. Could he have had compassion on 
Agatha, whether she had become pregnant of her own choice or not? 

But Jacob Franz was also pragmatic. His son was begging him to 
“buy” a mother. He worked long hours and had a sickly daughter who 
needed a lot of care. In this scenario, he made the journey in search 
of Agatha and arrived unannounced. The busy Agatha painting a wall 
only confirms what he had already heard—that she was a hardworking 
woman. He proposed marriage and she, after much prayer, accepted. 

Agatha was indeed telling the truth when she said, “The Lord gave 
us yet another 11 children.” Jacob Franz would father 11 more children 
with Agatha, the oldest of these being Jacob Jacob, our grandfather. 

A good story, yes? But it was still a hypothetical reconstruction of 
what I believed was “most likely,” given the bits of information available. 
However, I needed to be honest with myself. Was I trying to “protect” 
my great-grandfather Jacob Franz by presenting him as the “rescuer,” the 
one who selflessly took compassion on my great-grandmother Agatha 
when she was “in trouble’? Although the alternative was less appealing, I 
still needed to keep open the possibility that my great-grandfather, while 
a young and lonely widower, had found a housemaid 10 years younger 
and gotten her pregnant. 

In any case, after my attempts to reconstruct baby Anna’s story, and 
even if the most I could get was only a “most likely” verdict for my 
Agatha-pregnant-by-someone-other-than-Jacob assessment, I changed 
my mind—and Christine gladly agreed. We would tell the story, as best 
as we knew it. Why? Because it honored baby Anna’s short life and 
acknowledged its meaning, It honored the fully-rounded character of her 
mother Agatha and of Jacob Franz, the man who had embraced the little 
girl as his own. And it resonated with the core values shaping our own 
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identity—becoming clearer through our quest—that in the revelation of 
truth comes freedom and healing, for ourselves, for our family, and for 
others. 

Then something of a serendipitous interaction came about. I wrote 
again to Emily Rempel, a granddaughter of Agatha, to get her opinion 
of my reconstruction of baby Anna’s story. She and her husband Vincent 
had known Agatha well and it was Vince who had quietly, without 
announcing it to family members, submitted the details of Anna’s birth 
to the Doerksen genealogical record in the GRANDMA database. 

And then came her response! Emily wrote that my “gleanings,” 
as she put it, reconstructing how Anna may have been conceived, 
concurred with “confidential discussions” she had had with her aunt 
Mary, another daughter of Agatha, and with innuendoes she had heard 
from others. She said that her husband Vincent had heard of little Anna 
directly from Agatha, during the hours they spent talking together about 
the family’s history in Poland and Russia. Then she thanked me for the 
well-researched and careful analysis, encouraging us in our desire to tell 
Agatha’s story as truthfully as we knew how. 

Emily added that Jacob Franz’ parents were “not as gracious 
and were reluctant to accept her. Maybe never did.” But Jacob Franz 
“embraced Agatha unconditionally,” she said. 

Reading Emily’s note, I cried. Then, with big shouts, I laughed and 
then cried some more. Joyful. Thanking God. For Vincent, because he 
had asked for Agatha’s story and listened. For Agatha, because she had 
told him. And for Emily, because she had told me. 

When the woman who had earlier pronounced that Agatha could 
never have become pregnant before her marriage read a draft of this 
chapter, she was moved. “I’m so glad you found Anna,” she told me, with 
tears in her eyes. “Jacob Franz was just like Joseph” in the first Christmas 
story, she mused, choosing to marry an already pregnant woman. Agatha 
was not diminished in any way. Indeed, her stature increased. 

Who knows? Maybe Jacob Franz would never even have met Agatha 
but for the whispers that came to his ears of this poor and impoverished 
(but hardworking) young woman who carried another man’s child under 
her heart. But he went looking for her and, finding her, he asked her to 
marry him. His choice went against the wishes of his parents, who may 
have hoped that their son would marry a girl from a higher standing 
and certainly not one already pregnant! But he chose to embrace Agatha 
unconditionally and married her. 

But maybe the most unexpectedly blessed and graced person was 
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Jacob Franz. The wife that God had given him in the person of Agatha 
was and would be quite a character-filled woman. 

This was becoming a story of generous grace. 

A few weeks after the wedding, the baby daughter was born. She 
was surnamed Doerksen and given the name Anna, after both Agatha’s 
mother and Jacob Franz’ mother. But then she died, still an infant. 
Because she had been named by her parents and because Agatha did tell 
this story to at least some of her family, it seemed important to name this 
daughter of Jacob also in these pages, introducing her once again to her 
family. 

Then came Jacob, 16 months later, and then Agatha gave birth to 
another girl. They named her Anna, after the firstborn who died. But this 
little one died, too, just 12 weeks before another daughter was born. The 
third little Anna survived and grew up to be the mother of five children, 
including Lillian and Emily, two of the elder-storytellers in this memoit. 
Among her 12 children, Agatha lost three in their infancy, including 
three-and-a-half-year-old Louise, her name then held for another, later- 
born Louise. 

Did Agatha’s son Jacob also know about the first baby Anna? If 
so, this might explain why he was later concerned for the safety of his 
fiancée Anna Kehler, who also worked as a maid in a wealthy house, away 
from her family. Perhaps his fear was not only for her faith, but also for 
her very safety and well-being. 

Whatever the reasons for the marriage between Jacob Franz and 
Agatha and whatever his feelings were for her at the time, he would come 
to “adore” her absolutely, “always calling her Mzene scheene Mama!” (My 
lovely Mama!) So remembers Lillian, the daughter of the third Anna.” 


Death: war, famine, and plague 


A few years after her marriage—between 1910 and 1915—Agatha lost 
her parents and most of her siblings. She was “far away” in Blumenfeld, 
when her father died in 1910 at age 48 of “galloping consumption,” as 
Agatha called it. 


(Agatha): He said, “Let all the children come to where I am. Then we will all 
see each other again.” I went to the funeral; I was already married at the time 
and lived far away. But it was so schwet (so hard) for me to see that my mother 
should have to stay so arm und allein (so poor and alone). 


206. Lillian Thompson, private communication. 
207. This would be tuberculosis. Agatha says “49 years”; however, Wilhelm Krause was born 
in May 1861 and died in January 1910, when he was still 48. 
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So-0-0 schwer. Again, Agatha’s voice is expressively sad as she 
remembers how hard it was for her to see her mother so poor and so 
alone. Listening to Agatha’s voice as she has spoken about her own 
loneliness and now as she speaks about her mother, so alone, one can 
sense how deeply Agatha empathized with people who were alone and 
lonely. 


Would she in 1926—whether or not the Doerksen family had been 
allowed by the policy-makers to immigrate to Canada without Jacob— 
have left her son, all alone, in England? Hearing Agatha speak of 
aloneness and loneliness, it hardly seems possible. For Agatha, the family 
would stay together. 

Anna Epp, Agatha’s older sister, came up with a solution for their 
mother, now without a husband and alone in 1910. The Epp family was 
making plans to migrate to the east over the Ural Mountains into Siberia 
for better prospects. Anna invited her widowed mother and younger 
siblings to come with her. 


(Agatha): My oldest sister Anna, she had married an Epp, had moved to Siberia. 
And she said, “Mama, come join us with your children; we will stay there.” And 
then they took off for Siberia. 


The move would end in heartbreak. One after another, the members 


of Agatha’s family died. 


(Agatha): There they bought some horses. My sister Tina was 20 years old. And 
the wild horses collided with her, and she got kidney inflammation and died. Anna 
had a father-in-law who was a preacher. They built a house in Siberia, a big barn 
first, and a house was to be built later. Then my sister [Anna] had a baby. She 
got up and wanted to whitewash the barn with calcimine. She had just gotten up 
Jrom her bed and overexerted herself: She died and left several children behind. 


The genealogies confirm that Agatha’s sister Anna died in 1914 and 
Katharina in 1915.7 But there was more. Agatha’s brother Johann died 
of a severe cold (1915) and then her mother also died (1915).*” This was 
when she received a sad letter from her two young brothers. 


(Agatha): They wrote us a letter: “Mama is buried; Anna ts buried; Johann is 


208. See GRANDMA tecord for Anna (Krause) Epp (No. 165025) and Katharina Krause 
(No. 738964). 

209. See GRANDMA tecord for Johann Krause (No. 738963) and Anna (Friesen) Krause 
(No. 739225). 
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buried; we two brothers, Wilbelm and Abram, are sitting in a small room and 
grieving about the death of our mother.” 


These two brothers of Agatha would also die. 


(Agatha): The others discussed what to do with the children. Then came the war. 
The ones who did not want to fight were supposed to line up on the left and right 
and the ones who wanted to fight were to stand aside. Then they shot everyone who 
did not want to fight. Now we thought our brother Abram was also among those 
who had been killed, but later we found out that he had died of typhus in the 
village. Now only Wilke was left, and Wille was not very healthy. My mama 
had a brother Johann, Johann Friesen. My mother was a Friesen daughter. And 
then the Friesens said, “Our two boys fell in the war. We will take in Willie as 
our own child.” 


Willie died shortly afterwards in 1916.7" 

Even Agatha’s storytelling in prose has rhythm and cadence, ebbing 
and flowing in gentle sadness. Within the space of a minute or two of 
its telling, most of her family members had died. Only three of the 10 
Krause children survived these difficult years, and several had already 
died as young children. All three surviving children—Agatha, Judith, and 
Elizabeth—eventually immigrated to Canada in the 1920s. 

How does one survive so much separation, loss, and grief? 

The coming of World War I and then the Russian Revolution and 
civil war brought danger right into the house of Jacob Franz and Agatha. 


Then came the war 

Jacob Franz was conscripted in 1915 for military duty and he chose 
alternative service in the medical corps, as did his adult son Frank in 
May 1916. (See photo on page 240.) In a letter, Prank Derksen—the 
one married to Katharina—wrote of his experience to his son John 
Derksen.”" 


(Frank): So mother [Agatha] had to look after the farm and all the little children 
by herself. In 1917, the Revolution began. The Bolsheviks, the revolutionary 
army which seized power in Russia, took our land, our horses, and our farming 
implements. Only our house and yard were left. I came home from the army for 
Christmas in 1918. Because the war ended, I was able to stay home. Father 
was home before I was. I returned to get my belongings, but got only as far as 


210. See GRANDMA record for Abram Krause (No. 738961) and Wilhelm Krause (No. 
738965). 
211. Frank Derksen letter, 1952. 
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Alexandrovsk because the “Reds” had ripped up the rail lines there. So I had to 
return home empty-handed. 


Jacob Franz, medical corps, 1915-1918 


Much later, Frank’s younger 
half-brother Isaac would tell 
Frank’s son John more details. 
Isaac was very young at the 
time but he remembers when 
the wagon rolled onto the 
yard, bringing home his older 
brother Frank, face so bruised 
as to be unrecognizable. He 
had been captured by the Red 
Army who wanted information 
about any men who had joined 
the White Army—Frank had 
been tortured, hung by the neck 
from a tree. He stayed in bed 
for three weeks before he was 
able to walk again. John adds, 
“My father never told me or 
my brothers about this horrible 
experience.””!” 

In 1918, Jacob Jacob would 
have been about 11 years old 
when his half-brother Frank 
was brought home and Isaac 
much younger, only about four 
years old. Perhaps childhood 
memories were later reinforced 
by hearing the story retold by 


others. However, from Jacob Franz, no war stories came because he never 
spoke about Russia after the family immigrated to Canada. His daughter 
Sarah writes, “He was still afraid that we would be interrogated.” 

The Russian Revolution and civil war (1917-1920) lasted beyond 
the ending of the Great War, with many of the worst horrors for the 
Mennonites coming in 1919. In an earlier chapter, we heard from Isaac’s 
memories about the battles in Blumenfeld, of shooting that lasted for 


212. John H. Derksen, in a binder on the descendants of Jacob FE. Doerksen. 


213, Warkentin, Angels Hovering Over Me, 5. 
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three days and how the family hid in the cellar. There were hold-up gangs, 
men pointing a gun at his father and older brothers, and rumors of an 
entire village slaughtered by anarchist bands of Makhnovists. 

Added to this, we learn how the plundering and killing contributed 


to the spread of disease.?"* 


Then came the plague 

Jacob Franz held a leadership role in the village as a destainik (person 
overseeing 10 households). One day, a displaced family arrived in 
Blumenfeld. Because they were on the street, Jacob Franz was worried 


about them, as was Agatha. 


(Agatha): My husband was a desiatnik. He came home one day and said, 
‘Wife, we have a big house, and a family just arrived in our village with all their 
belongings. We have room. Don't we want to take them in? We cannot just leave 
them on the street.” I said, “Let them move in.” Then they took the big room by 
the front of the house, and then we still had a bigger room. There was a corner 
room, small room, and rear house, but we heated with two furnaces. They occupied 


the front side. 


A few moments later on the tape, Agatha reiterates some of what 
she has just said. We are learning that she does this in her storytelling, as 
if to communicate what is really important to her. She calls her husband 
“Papa” because she is addressing her son Johnny. 


(Agatha): But when Papa came home, he saw the people and said: “Wife, we 
cannot leave these people on the street.” I said, “Let them come in.” 


That she repeated this part of this story demonstrates her 
appreciation of her husband’s compassion and her own hospitable 
impulse. However, the family they invited into their home had unwittingly 
brought an uninvited guest: typhus. 


(Agatha): In the morning, the man said that his wife was sick, but he did not 
know what she had. It was typhus, which then spread throughout our house. We 
all got very sick. Her husband died in our house. Typhus had taken such a grip 
on the village that Franz [Frank] was almost ahvays at the churchyard digging 


holes, digging graves. 


While pregnant with Sarah, Agatha also became deathly ill with 


214. Doerksen, Autobiography. 
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typhus. After giving birth (January 29, 1920), Agatha was not expected 
to live until morning. However, she rallied and eventually recovered, but 
the baby was removed immediately after birth and it was several months 
before Sarah was returned to her mother.”'® 


Then came the famine 
Earlier in this book, we heard Isaac tell of the Doerksen family with eight 
children “literally starving,’ three days without food. It was 1921. Isaac 
heard his parents praying that God would intervene. 

Now, Agatha tells the story in her own words. 


(Agatha): There were difficult times when we did not have anything to eat. The 
people came from far and wide to buy grain so they would have something to eat. 
They said to Papa, “We cannot eat the grain; we have to grind it into flour.” The 
policeman said, “Let them mill, but if they find out about you, they will throw 
you in jail.” 


As the new Bolshevik government began exerting more and more 
control over the agricultural estates and farms, Jacob Franz’ mill came 
under strict scrutiny and regulation. Unauthorized operation of the village 
gristmill could be dangerous, especially in times of food shortages. Isaac 
believed his father could have been shot without trial, if caught; Agatha 
said he could be jailed. 

Then, late one evening, when the family was already in bed, there 
was a knock on the door and Jacob Franz did take the risk. 


(Agatha): I was very much afraid. I was so afraid. They called out, “Doerksen, we 
have come from Felsenbach, three families, and we brought a whole cart of grain. 
Come and mill it for us so that we can go back, home during the night.” Papa took 
the keys and went outside. I had been so afraid. The men had driven 25 versta (16 
miles] and still wanted to travel home during the night. 


In exchange for the milling, Jacob Franz received seven potatoes and 
some flour for his own family, enough for Agatha to “bake a biscuit for 
each child” and enough to share with another starving family. 


(Agatha): He said: “Mama, we cannot Reep everything for ourselves.” I said, 
‘Why not?” He said, “Franz Palmers have starved longer than we. I want to 
bring them some flour and a few potatoes.” They had given us seven, so he took two 


potatoes and a bit of flour and brought it to the people. 


215. Warkentin, Angels Hovering Over Me, 1. 
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Another of Agatha’s stories shows her as a fun-loving mother who 
liked to play games with her children and the children of her sister Judith, 
who lived within walking distance.7" 


(Agatha): We had a lot of fun with the small children and played various games. 
One day the Klippensteins came over [with their baby brother]. They walked 
over to us. When they were playing, our children would say [to the little boy], 
“Eentche Meentche Klaupensteentche” [Low German for a little 
stone clapper]. And then my husband said, “Children, you will not say that 
today.” But the Klippenstein children said, “We also say Bentche Meentche 
Klaupensteentche.” 


Perhaps Agatha’s husband was mote serious than she? Did her son 
Jacob inherit his fun-loving, game-playing nature from her? The same 
game-playing, fun-loving nature I had observed already in my father, I 
was now seeing in my great-grandmother. 

I pause the German recording and rewind to listen again while I 
study the English transcript. Something is odd. This storytelling voice I 
have heard before. Her expression, the cadence of her voice, and the way 
that she recounted dialogue was very familiar. But why? 

Then, suddenly, I know. Great-Uncle Johnny! The way he told stories 
was just like his mother! Not just the content, but also the expressions, 
the cadences of the voice, the voices in the dialogue. When we listened 
to Johnny tell us stories he’d heard from his mother, was it like we were 
hearing Agatha herself? It could well be. 


Detained in England 


Immigrating to Canada was Agatha’s idea and desire. She had been 
thinking of North America, from where plentiful food had come during 
the famine, provisions that kept them from starving, 

As Opal retells it, Agatha “prevailed upon her husband” that they 
should go to a land where food and clothing were in abundance and 
where they could worship God in freedom and peace. Jacob Franz agreed 
and they began to make preparations. 

Both Agatha’s parents and Jacob Franz’ parents had already died so 
nothing was keeping them in Russia. It seems that the family had already 
made an earlier, unsuccessful attempt at emigration. Sarah writes that the 
Bolsheviks had visited the family earlier, hearing that they were trying to 
leave Russia. They had taken her father’s money and had threatened his 


216. Judith was one of the surviving three Krause children. She immigrated to Canada in 
1923. 
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life; they found and took their tickets to Canada.””” This might explain 
why the family arrived in Canada completely destitute. 

As already reported, the Doerksen family left their home December 
2, 1926. At Southampton, England, they were detained because of Jacob’s 
tuberculosis diagnosis, requiring surgery again. Agatha’s poetic retelling 
of this part of the family story begins in England, at the Atlantic Park 
detention center. Agatha simply says, “I would like to tell you some of our 
experiences,” then she begins to recite German poetry that she herself 
had composed. And we learn more about Jacob’s medical detention. 

Agatha tells how children of the detained families would hurry to 
the hospital in the evenings—a seven-mile journey—trying to find out 
names and read diagnoses of loved ones, for “one could see the chart 
from afar.’ On a rainy February 20, Jacob’s sister Katie came again for 
news and was taken by a nurse to see Jacob. What Katie saw shocked her. 
Jacob had bandages wrapped all around him and his neck was sutured. 
Her brother asked her not to say anything to their parents, “otherwise the 
parents would grieve even more.” 

Of course, Katie did tell her parents when she returned to the 
barracks. Agatha continued, “We grieved but firmly believed that it was 
what was best for our child.” After 12 weeks, Jacob left the hospital and 
the family “laughed and cried tears of joy.” 

With Jacob released from medical detention, the family journeyed 
by ship to Quebec City, arriving by train in Herbert, Saskatchewan, on 
April 27, 1927. 


Agatha’s “lady problems” in Canada 


Newly arrived in Herbert, Agatha started having “change-of-life issues,” 
Johnny tells his two once-again startled grandnieces. He proceeds to 
tell Christine and me how he came to be born. As we hear the son tell 
the story that his mother told him, we hear Agatha’s voice shimmering 
through. 


(Johnny): My mother started going through some very tough change-of-life issues 
and she went to the doctor and he says, “You know, Mrs. Doerksen, the best 
thing that could happen to you is if you would get pregnant.” And she said, “Oh 
really!” But the funny part is when she told Dad. 


A great storyteller, he is. I can hardly wait to hear what will come 
next. 


217. Warkentin, Angels Hovering Over Me, 4. 
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(Johnny): Now, Dad was 54 and my mother was 44. She came home and she told 
Dad what the doctor had said: that “I should get pregnant.” And he says, “No 
way, na, na, na, na, daut kaun nijch soo senne.” He spoke Low German, 
you see. “Das k6nnen wir nicht jetzt.” (No way, no, no, no, no. We cannot do 
that now.) And Mom says, “Na, aber (but) the doctor told me that this is what 
we should do. Why are you objecting?” He says, “Well, then our church people will 
know that we are still doing it!” Before they wouldn't know, but now ... 


Through the voice, lilt, and expression of our great-uncle Johnny 
and through the satisfaction and glee in his tone, one can almost hear 
the voice of Agatha. What is also intriguing is the freedom that his 
mother had in sharing such intimate details with her son. Known by later 
generations most famously for her piety and prayer, I suppose I expected 
to hear that she had been prim and proper. But Agatha, in her own words 
and as remembered by Johnny, was brimming with earthy fun. 

Well, Agatha prevailed. Little Johnny was dutifully conceived and 
born in due time, all in aid of her “lady problems.” We see him next, 
pictured on his father’s lap by his big brother Jacob’s Model T car. (See 
photo below.) Johnny will tell you that he was a spoiled child. Indeed, as 
a “little shaver,’ he slept between his parents at night. 


(Johnny): In the morning I would wake up and I say (in High German), “Na 
ja, Mama, wollen aufstehen; ich hungert.” (Now, Mom, let us get up; I am 
hungry.) “Na ja, dann fragt Papal” (OK, hen ask Papa!) So I say (in Low 
German), “Papa, stoh opp; mie hungat.” (Papa, get up; I am hungry.) 


Jacob Franz Doerksen with son Johnny, 1930 
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Pictured between his parents, he does look much-loved by both of 
his parents, holding his father’s hand with one hand and his other hand 
resting on his mother’s lap. (See photo below.) 


J : sO fs rd 
The Doerksen family (c. 1936). Back row standing (left to right): Anna Zacharias, Mary 
Doerksen, Martin Zacharias, Sarah Doerksen, Anna Doerksen, Isaac Doerksen, Jacob J. 

Doerksen, Katharina Derksen, Louise Doerksen, and Frank Derksen. Between Agatha 


and Jacob Franz is Johnny Doerksen. The four sons of Frank and Katharina are in front. 


Great-Uncle Johnny’s amusing story points to a broader perception 
of what was deemed “appropriate” boundaries for sexuality, even within 
marriage. One wonders whether the idea of restrictions to marital 
intimacy had migrated with some of the Mennonites from Russia. Or 
did the idea originate in Canada, as Mennonites were re-evaluating and 
establishing all kinds of boundaries as part of their new life in Canada? 
Whatever the answer, at least this one man in Herbert believed that 
“doing it” at his age would be negatively viewed in his church. Agatha, 
however, was less concerned. 

The family continued to grow in Canada as grandchildren were born 
to Jacob Franz and Agatha. In a harvest picture, Jacob Franz is looking at 
his little grandson Len. (See photo on page 247.) I notice my grandmother 
Anna, wearing a hat and drinking out of a china teacup! She was very 
fond of her sister-in-law Annie Zacharias, this I know. Annie’s daughter 
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Emily tells me that the women always changed into clean dresses and 
aptons before bringing coffee and lunch out to the fields! Even then, 
they wanted to look their best. 


Harvest time lunch break, Herbert (c. 1937). Back row standing (left to right): Annie 
Zacharias, Sarah Doerksen, Agatha Doerksen, Anna Doerksen, and Johnny Doerksen. 
Alt the center, Jacob Franz kneels, facing little Lennie Doerksen and Isaac Doerksen. 


Worries about children working away from home 


Agatha worried about her teenaged children. She worried when they 
lived away from home, working on “English” farms and in “English” 
homes. She was no longer concerned that they would be without food 
and clothing; she had learned that God could be trusted to provide. She 
was fearful that her children would become “prodigal” and that they 
would forget God’s ways while working among “strangers.”!® 

Working in English-speaking settings led to some amusing-to-us 
embarrassments for the young German-speaking Mennonite immigrants. 
By the spring of 1930, Agatha’s son Isaac decided to work for English 
people so that he could learn English. In his memoir, Isaac describes 
what happened to his sister Annie, who was working at the same place. 


218. From Opal Taylorson’s retelling. 
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(Isaac): It seemed that every other phrase that farmer spoke was “son of a bitch.” 
My sister Annie was also working there. A_young man became interested in 


her and made arrangements with our boss to meet her. When the time came for 


introductions, Annie came out of her room, wanting to put her best foot forward 


and using what little English she knew, she said, “How are you, you son of a 


bitch?” 


] 
| 


Brothers: Isaac Doerksen, Frank Derksen, 
and Jacob Doerksen, 1929-1930 


Isaac adds that he 
was “alone in the world” 
and did not receive much 
guidance and help. He 
describes becoming 
“prodigal” and “drifting 
far from their teaching,” 
But in the summer of 
1928, he attended a revival 
meeting and stood up 
when the invitation came 
to become a Christian. It 
is intriguing to read how 
the memory of the faith 
of his parents eventually 
drew Isaac back from his 
“prodigal” ways. About 
1934 or 1935, he was 
working during harvest at 
a farm 35 miles north of 
Rosetown. 


(Isaac): I knew enough about the Bible from what we had learned at home. I had 
an inner longing to get back to the faith of my parents. One night, one of their 
boys named Tom came up to my room and spoke to me about Jesus, why he had 
come, and what he could do for me. That sounded much like my father’s talk, so I 
said yes, I would like to receive Christ as my personal Savior. I spent four months 
at the Bible school in Herbert. Then back to the farm. 


“That sounded much like my father’s talk,’ he had said. This was 
new. Christine and I knew quite a bit about our great-grandmother 
Agatha’s faith, but much less about the faith of our great-grandfather. 
But now, from Jacob Franz’ son, a few fragments were emerging about 


his faith and life. 


Parents had no choice but to send sons and daughters out to work 
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in other homes and farms. The daughters, in particular, were vulnerable. 
Agatha’s fear for her daughters may have initially arisen from memories 
of her own loneliness and susceptibility to danger while she worked as 
a maid in Russia. But her fear may also have been fed by innuendoes 
circulating about girls working as domestics now also in Canada.*"” 

Sarah, one of Agatha’s daughters, writes that her siblings “Jake, 
Isaac, Katie, Mary, and Annie had to go to work immediately on farms. 
Their stories are heart-rending. Each one of them has gripping memories 
of those days that he or she could relate.”””° 

What was “heart-rending?” Sarah does not elaborate. 


Depression and World War 


Justine (Harms) Warkentin, whom we have already met, was a friend of 
Sarah’s. She remembers that they and another friend were sometimes in 
church together and how they’d love each other, holding hands together 
in church. She remembers how difficult it was for the Doerksen family, 
especially as the Depression deepened through the 1930s. According to 
Justine, Agatha worked at several jobs and did everything she could to 
feed and clothe her family. 


(Justine): Mrs. Doerksen worked terribly hard and she had very little to feed her 

family. Her husband was a lot older than she, so she tried desperately hard to 
keep her family and keep them in clothes like their friends. She sewed everything 
and she made quilts for people and got the little relief that was possible in those 
depression days.” 


Agatha even sewed a skating costume for her daughter Louise so she 
could belong within her skating group.”” People sometimes did not treat 


219, Ruth Derksen Siemens tells of one 14-year-old Mennonite girl who worked in Vancouver 
as a domestic during the 1930s. In an interview with this woman in 1993, Siemens asked her, “Did 
you feel safe?” The woman replied, “Oh, yes! I felt safe. Every night, I just pushed the dresser against 
my bedroom door and everything was fine.” 

Another former domestic told Siemens: “He used me a couple of times a week. I was an 
innocent girl. I didn’t know about those things. In those days people didn’t talk about those things. 
He took me ... threw me on the bed. I didn’t have the foggiest idea what was going on. No help 
from anyone. I was so ashamed. Who would believe me? So many girls didn’t report it because they 
don’t believe them. His wife knew. She never helped me. Only came to see if I was pregnant six 
months later. I was just fifteen” (Presentation at the Clearbrook Library, Abbotsford, February 21, 
2015). See also Ruth Derksen Siemens, “Quilt as Text and Text as Quilt: The Influence of Genre 
in the Mennonite Girls’ Home of Vancouver (1930-1960),” JMS 17 (1999): 118-129; and Siemens, 
Daughters in the City. 

220. Warkentin, Angels Hovering Over Me, 7. 

221. Private communication by email, November 11, 2014. 

222. Agatha as told to Esther Doerksen (Len’s wife). Private communication. 
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kindly those who “looked poor” and for whom they paid taxes, Justine 
explains. And so, Agatha tried hard to dress her children as well as she 
could, to diminish the stigma. 

Immigrants were expected to contribute economically to their 
communities. But times were tough during the 1930s and Canada 
deported thousands of ill and unemployed immigrants back to their 
countries of origin.””’ Jacob Franz feared they would all be deported to 
Russia, perhaps because the family was forced to receive social assistance 
for a time. He took to sweeping the streets and taking his scythe to cut 
weeds in the ditches trying to make a visible, positive contribution to the 
community and “pay back” in any way he could, presumably to avoid 
deportation. Johnny said that he hated seeing his father forced to do 
this. His older brother Abe felt the same way and “left to serve in the 
army” as soon as the war started. 

Brother Abe enlisted as a wire technician, working out of Gander, 
Newfoundland. When he returned home in 1945, he had to return the 
uniform to the enlisting office, so Agatha washed it. However, the duffle 
bag—a big canvas bag with a strine—was still sitting in the corner. This 
gave Johnny an idea. He asked for the bag and Abe gave it to him. 

Johnny took the duffle bag, Into it, he dumped his one drawer of 
clothing. He had seen how runaways put their bag on a stick with a string 
and so he did this, too. Off to the railway tracks he went to run away 
from home, telling only Abe, who did not believe him. Abe told their 
mother that Johnny would be home as soon as his stomach was empty. 
But Johnny did not return. 

Agatha “was worried sick” and wrote to her son Jacob a few times, 
telling him that Johnny could be showing up soon. Johnny did. 

One year later, in 1946, Agatha and Jacob Franz followed their 
children to Abbotsford. But they seemed to have made at least one trip 
back to Saskatchewan. Another harvest picture, a favorite of mine, taken 


223, According to Grant W. Grams, “During the Depression, the Canadian government 
deported many newcomers for being a public charge. The term public charge was vague, referring to 
anyone who had become a public burden through inability to work. This meant that the immigrant 
had asked for financial aid from a local municipality because of ill health, lack of initiative or 
industry, or an inability to fit into Canadian society. With the onset of the Depression, thousands of 
unemployed and destitute immigrants were deported” (“Deportation from Saskatchewan during the 
Great Depression: The Case of H.P. Janzen,” Mennonite Life 64 [2010)). 

224, Mennonite farming families that immigrated to Canada in the 1920s were expected to 
stay on their homestead farmland, which meant they might live a '/s mile or more from their nearest 
neighbors. In Russia, Mennonite farming families lived clustered in their villages and attended to 
their fields outside the village in the spring, summer, and fall. Cattle lived in house-barns right in the 
village. During the snowy, cold winters of Canada, transportation to religious services and schools 
was difficult because of the distance between homes. 
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probably in 1950 or 1951, shows a contented-looking Jacob Franz with 
his smiling wife Agatha on his arm, his daughter Annie on the other side, 
and granddaughter Shirley in front. (See photo below.) 


}4 . * 


Threshing in Saskatchewan (1950-1951). Standing in front: Agatha and Jacob Franz 
Doerksen with Anna Zacharias and little Shirley Zacharias. 


Jacob Franz and Agatha in BC 


Most of Jacob Franz and Agatha’s children had moved, were moving, 
ort would move to BC. After they arrived, son Jacob helped move and 
renovate a home for his parents in Abbotsford.” Len remembers that 
they attended Clearbrook MB church but none of the family remembers 
them being re-baptized by immersion.” 

Then their son Jacob died in 1952, predeceasing his father and his 
mother. There is a photograph of Jacob Franz and Agatha by the coffin 
of their son. Not just a husband and father were lost on that day, but also 
a son. 


225, Len Doerksen, To the Praise of His Glory and Grace. 

226. However, there was another surprise in the GRANDMA database record for Agatha 
(No. 739466). It shows that Agatha was baptized on May 7, 1967, sometime after the death of Jacob 
Franz. No one in the family had ever heard of her rebaptism. Checking with Clearbrook MB church, 
the records do show that Agatha (Krause) Doerksen was received into membership on May 7, 1967, 
by baptism. She was already a resident in the Menno Home by then. 
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A few other stories are revelatory of Agatha’s character. During 
the summer of 1958 when Len and Esther lived with his grandparents, 
Agatha turned 74. She was an “energetic lady” and hardworking, Esther 
remembers, still working at the cannery in Mission. Her generosity was 
a marvel to Esther. Agatha had large jars of canning and many tins of 
cookies. “Go help yourself!” she would say. 

Food generosity was apparently important to Agatha. Poems she 
later wrote show that she never forgot the hunger; she never forgot to be 
grateful for food. 

Agatha also had what her granddaughter-in-law Esther appreciated 
as a “broader” view of the world. For example, Agatha had some advice 
on how to avoid varicose veins. “No sex after midnight!” she told my 
already-pregnant mother. Another time, a batch of beans that Esther had 
canned did not turn out. Agatha told her, “No, no, no, you just dump 
them. You don’t need to tell Leonard everything.” Then she said, “It’s not 
a sin!” If it were a sin, Esther understood, she would have needed to tell 
her husband. But this was not.” 

Were Mennonites in the 1950s concerned about discerning what 
was sin and what was not? For Jacob, licking the cake batter spoon was 
sin. For Agatha, not telling Len about Esther’s trashed green beans was 
not sin. 

Hospitality was extended to other grandchildren who lived with 
them for a while, including Betty and John Kampen and, at a different 
time, 16-year-old Emily Zacharias (daughter of Jacob’s sister Anna). 
Emily’s father was worried about her growing attachment to Vincent, a 
boy almost six years older than she. So Emily was sent from Saskatchewan 
to live with her grandparents in BC and to attend high school at MEI. 

But then Vincent came to visit his girlfriend and Agatha invited him 
to stay over at their house. He brought along a sack of Saskatchewan 
potatoes from his parents’ garden—for the best potatoes came from 
Saskatchewan, Agatha believed. Emily never has forgotten what her 
grandmother told her, “Dy hast einen goldenen Mann.” (You have a golden 
man.) 

Agatha could recognize a good man when she saw one—and for 
more than good taste in potatoes, one would think! It is significant that 
she did not hesitate to affirm the choice of her granddaughter, even 
though she was still only a teenager and even though her own father 
disapproved. 


At that time, Jacob Franz was already suffering from dementia but 


227. Esther Doerksen to Dorothy Peters, private communication, June 28, 2014. 
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Vincent and Emily remember that he still insisted on delivering a long 
and detailed prayer before every meal. 

Now also living in BC and as a newly-single parent, daughter Sarah 
worked in New Westminster but would come home to Abbotsford on 
weekends to see her parents and siblings. Before making the drive home, 
“Mother always prayed with me before I left for New Westminster. 
Her prayer always ended the same: Lass die Engel iiber ihr Car schweben 
und beschutzen.”*® (Let the angels hover over her car and protect her.) 
Angels again! Agatha’s theological innovations covered the dangers of 
the motorcar. 


Agatha on becoming old 


Two images remain of Agatha in her wheelchair, taken two years before 
her death in 1982. In the first, she sits between a 14-year-old Christine and 
her mother Betty. (See photo below.) And the second has me, at 21 years, 
with my daughter Dorolen, my mother Esther, our grandmother Anna, 
and our great-grandmother Agatha. (See photo on page 254.) I notice 
the hands on this image, encircling, drawing in close, and protecting, Five 
generations together, not all related by blood to each other, but each of 
them related to my daughter and me. 


Betty, Agatha, and Christine, 1980 


228. Warkentin, Angels Hovering Over Me, 39. 
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At 91 years of age, blind, and in the nursing home, Agatha tells her 
son Johnny that she prays for all of her children and she is still pleased 
with her “cognitive abilities.” 


(Agatha): I look healthy—quite a few people say that. And I am so pleased that 
I still have my cognitive abilities. My child, you should see the people in our nursing 
home, how their mind is just gone. Then I am very grateful that I can still think. 
People like this live in the home! Why should I not be grateful for my cognitive 
abilities? But I do not want to be proud, children, believe me. 


Five generations from Agatha to Dorolen (1980). Left to right: Dorothy, Anna 
(grandmother), Dorolen (daughter), Agatha (great-grandmother), and Esther (mother). 


What troubled her was the lack of contentment she sometimes saw 
in those at the Menno Home in Abbotsford. In one of the poems she 
recites to her son Johnny, she says that she has always been content in the 
eight years and six months that she has lived in the personal care home. 
“In all my life I will never forget that we were so hungry.” 

In another starkly honest poem about getting old, she recites her 
conviction that old age is a “rude guest” that “robs strength and courage,” 
progressing “rapidly with enormous steps,” bleaching the hair, causing 
the ears to fall asleep, and pulling the teeth from one’s mouth. 


We are getting old and weak 
And advance more and more towards the grave. 
So carry us patiently 
Since growing old is not our fault. 
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Every Christmas, Agatha asked her daughter Sarah to buy the 
“Praying Hands” Christmas cards for her nine surviving children. 
However, one year Sarah could not find them so she asked a photographer 
to come and take a photo of her mother, praying. It was Agatha who 
gave the picture its title, “Prayers for Her People.””” This came to be 
an iconic picture treasured by our family; parents pointed to the picture, 
telling their children about the godly, praying woman. (See photo on page 
2.) 

We had been told that Agatha was a praying woman, a revered woman 
of faith. But we had wanted to know her, real and human. However, as 
the tape recording came to an end, we knew that we had heard Agatha 
for ourselves, her powerful poetry and prayers, authentic and genuine. 
She finished the tape with an evening prayer for the generations of her 
family, excerpts of which follow: 


(Agatha): Dear Heavenly Father, I come to you during this Sunday evening and I 
thank you wholeheartedly that you love me so much and gave your only begotten son 
so that I could be saved. O Father, it cost you dearly to give your one and everything. 
You, Jesus our Savior, were willing to die for us. Finally you could say, ‘Father, 
I commit my spirit into your hands.” Then you died and were laid in the grave, 
but you still had life in.you. You rose from the dead and ascended to the Father. 

Dear Savior, you have entrusted so many children to me. Thank you that you 
demonstrate your power through prayer. May it be that, through your grace, none of 
them will be missing on that day when you call us to yourself. Your coming is near. 

You have promised to be with us, and I know that, so often, you are with me 
in my little room, and I thank you wholeheartedly. I also want to ask you to be 
with us during this night. Protect us from all evil. Be with all those you entrusted 
to me. You desire for many things to be accomplished in your kingdom. This we 
ask of you. Amen. 


“You ate with me in my little room.” When I saw her in the Menno 
Home in her wheelchair, sitting there day after day, I had felt sorry for 
her. But now I hear her say that her God was so often with her in Spirit, 
in her little room. 

Hearing this from my great-grandmother gives me courage to grow 
old. 

Agatha was a woman of prayer, of intimate relationship with God, 
a woman of contentment and gratitude. Her character was formed—her 
trust and surrender to God—through the decades of her life. Would one 
expect a fully-formed character already in the child? Or in the young, 


229. Warkentin, Angels Hovering Over Me, 69. 
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ptegnant woman or inexperienced bride trying to raise two children not 
her own? But through these experiences and others—war, famine, plague, 
and loss of babies, parents, and siblings—her character was formed as a 
matriarch of our family. 

Her life shaped her children and grandchildren. And now stories 
about her may shape the lives of generations to come. 

As a final musing, Agatha said to her son Johnny near the end of the 
recording, “I think my life will help you remember after I am gone. Since 
Tam already in my 92nd year of my life, my words will be interesting for 
you when I am no longer here.” 

Yes, Great-Grandmother Agatha. How right you are. 


A few words of reflection 


One of my students came into my office recently to tell me how much 
she was enjoying the stories that I was telling in class, stories I had written 
from the perspective of characters in the Old Testament book of Ruth. 
Then she said, “If you ever stop being a professor, you could always be 
a storyteller.” 

I looked at her, stunned and speechless. She had no idea that I 
had just been listening to Agatha on tape. That I had been writing and 
dreaming about my great-grandmother as a storyteller and poet. That I 
had been thinking about all of the elder-storytellers | had met and all of 
their stories. 

Out for a walk around the lake near our home just days earlier, a 
deep yearning had swept over me, and my child heart voice burst out 
into my thoughts: “I just want to be a collector and keeper and teller of 
stories! Like my great-grandmother Agatha and my grandmother Anna. 
Like my grandmother Marie, for whom I am middle-named. Like my 
great-uncle Johnny and my great-aunt Sarah. Like my aunt Betty and my 
father and mother.” 

I belong to them. Their blood is in me. Their stories are mine. Mine 
to collect and keep and retell to my children and my children’s children. 

And so, now I do know how I got here and what I am called to do: 
to pass along that legacy through the telling of stories. 
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However short or long our story, there is a purpose to our being here. When one 
feels the need to create something—whether it be a piece of art or a quilt or the 
retelling of one’s family story—the real value is found in the joy it gives to the 
creator. Whether or not it is passed on is secondary. So we create and tell stories 
in response to God's urging and what he does with it afterwards is up to him. 
—Cheryl Wall, friend 


The year is 2016. I am in Oxford, England, and about to deliver a lecture 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls. At my right hand, large on the screen, is a black 
and white picture of my grandmother as a young Anna. The audience 
this evening includes professors from Oxford and visiting scholars from 
other parts of the world. My husband is here, too, and a rabbi-scholar 
and my close professor-friend, she a licensed lay minister in the Church 
of England. 

How will it be received? I worry a little about introducing what is 
meant to be an academic lecture on ancient Jewish texts with a personal 
story about my Mennonite family.**° But I take a deep breath and begin. 
I tell my audience that while researching the Israel-to-Egypt migration 
stories in Genesis as retold in the Dead Sea Scrolls, my cousin and I 
have also been writing a memoir about the migrations of our Mennonite 
ancestors. Because I’m finding echoes of similar hopes and fears in both 
sets of ancestral narratives, tonight we are going to hear about both. 

Besides, I add with a rueful smile, my ancestral parents have been 
clamoring to come back to England. Ninety years have passed since 1926 
when Anna Kehler’s family was here, migrating from South Russia to 
Canada. Ninety years since a young Jacob Doerksen and his family were 


230. I am grateful to the University of Oxford, specifically to the Oxford Centre for Hebrew 
and Jewish Studies, for granting me a Polonksy Fellowship, funding which made it possible to 
explore migration-to-Egypt themes in the Dead Sea Scrolls in Oxford during the spring of 2016. 
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detained for four months in Southampton, also on their way to Canada. 
Therefore, I have packed up their pictures and stories in my suitcase and 
now here we are. 

Afterward, one Oxford professor, a Jew, shares how tears kept 
welling up in her eyes as she listened. She appreciated the personal and 
academic approach I took. These scholars found the Mennonite and 
Dead Sea Scrolls migration narratives mutually illuminating, In their 
assessment, both narratives address the timeless and cross-cultural 
themes of provision and danger, of bridges and boundaries, relevant 
themes for migrants throughout history. 

Walking back to our flat, I think especially about Anna who had 
wanted to be a teacher when she was a girl and who was later embarrassed 
by her limited education. And now she—through her stories and 
pictures—has stood before elite academics in Oxford, teaching lessons 
from het life. 

Christine and I are filled with gratitude for all of our ancestral 
parents and for the multiple migrations they have made. In this final 
chapter, we will reflect on some of the things we have learned and raise 
some questions for future exploration. By following the stories of our 
ancestral parents, we have begun new migrations of our own. 


On pastoring and listening to stories 


Telling one’s story creates an opportunity for God’s light to illuminate the 
dark places, for healing in those places that may have remained wounded. 
The questions we asked in our oral interviews stirred up memories, 
emotions, and past hurts; there were tears for a number of our elder- 
storytellers. At times, we just needed to be their empathetic listeners. 

Por me (Christine), one of the most intriguing aspects of our 
conversations with the elder-narrators was the healing it brought to some 
of them. One group was Betty’s childhood friends, women who had 
known Jacob and Anna and who had been in their home as children and 
very young teenagers (a.k.a. The Gang). As well as recounting specific 
memories related to our interview questions, the group members also 
shared—with great honesty and vulnerability—about their childhood 
and later adult experiences. 

This group of women planned to continue conversing about 
subjects that had surfaced in our interview; it seemed they were finding 
parts of their lives that needed to be brought out of the dark and into the 
light, experiences and emotions that were still in need of healing. 

When we interviewed Len and Betty’s youngest brother Dan, he 
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commented after the conversation that now some things were “making 
sense.” Constructing one’s own narrative can help to give shape to events 
in a person’s life, bringing coherence to previously disconnected events. 

The experiences of our elder-storytellers were consistent with 
research on people who have suffered trauma. Mark Klempner has 
observed that trauma victims—those who have suffered fragmentation 
and dissociation after internalizing an external traumatic event—may 
find completion and closure in constructing a narrative and then telling it 
to an empathetic listener in a safe setting, Narrative construction allows 
the event to be re-externalized so that the narrator can then re-evaluate 
it in ways that can free the narrator from having to live in that distressing 
event from the past.”! 

Therefore, by providing a safe and respectful space and by asking 
a few questions to open conversation, our elders were able to probe 
and explore their own experiences. While it is important for all of us to 
have someone who will act as a compassionate listener to our story, it is 
especially important to share one’s story and the wisdom learned along 
the way during the autumn and winter seasons of life. 

In my pastoral care with elder members of my congregation, I am 
becoming aware of the importance of listening to their stories and their 
experiences in order to honor the life they have lived and perhaps be 
a small part of helping them make sense of their life experiences. In 
listening, I also provide them with a grateful recipient of their wisdom. 

Part of my pastoral role is to assist all congregants in placing 
themselves into the story of God’s ongoing work in the world. For elders 
this includes opportunities to share their wisdom and journey of faith 
with the generations that come after them and to do so honestly. 

One day, I was preparing a sermon at a café in town when a group of 
elder-women came in for lunch and sat down at a table nearby. Looking 
at them, I wondered, “What kind of wisdom would they offer to me, if 
asked?” Katie Funk Wiebe has wisely observed that elders are potentially 
“wisdom bringers” who give “life continuity” to the church; elders often 
understand better than the other age groups how to deal with “loss and 
suffering ... hurt and forgiveness ... betrayal and faithfulness.” Yet, Katie 
recognizes the difficulty of empowering elders to share their wisdom, for 
“their slowness dismays” the younger generations more accustomed to 


22232 


“running to and fro. 


231. Mark Klempner, “Navigating Life Review Interviews with Survivors of Trauma,” in 
The Oral History Reader, 2nd ed., eds. Robert Perks and Alistair Thomson (London and New York: 
Routledge, 2006), 193-210 (201-202). 

232. Katie Funk Wiebe, Bridging the Generations (Scottdale, PA: Herald Press, 2001), 84-85. 
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As with many good things, receiving wisdom from elders requires 
us to slow down and be intentional about listening to what elders have 
to offer. Several years ago during three Sunday morning services at 
Highland Church, several elders and long-time members of the church 
shared their personal faith journeys intertwined with some aspects of 
church history—these were the sermons for those Sundays. Occasions 
such as these honor the role of elders in the faith community and allow 
us to see where we have been and where we ate going; they open space 
for further conversation between generations. 

And for all of us? Our stories do not end with our death. Though 
we are no longer physically present, we continue to be part of God’s 
ongoing work in the world, if we have lived our lives with compassion, 
invested in others, and told our stories to the generations that come after 
us, be they biological or spiritual. 


On the Bible and interpretation 


When she was small, my daughter Dorolen would sometimes say with an 
accusing tone, “Mommy, you’re sad at me!” She was protesting a breach 
for which she believed I was partially responsible. 

The first time that I remember being “sad-at-God” was during my 
childhood nighttime waking-up anxieties about hell. Over time, I came to 
realize that my “sad-at-God” protest was less about God and more about 
being sad about some theological construction about God. 

Bible school students in our grandfather’s day were expected to 
believe the Bible as it was interpreted by their authoritative teachers. 
They memorized these interpretations and reiterated them on tests. I 
(Dorothy) have inherited and still hold a high view of the Bible in all of 
its God-breathed and life-giving wholeness. For me, my high view of 
Scripture has only been enhanced as I have reflected on the ways that 
humans were invited into a God-human authorship partnership in the 
formation of Scripture and on how God invites us to interpret these 
partnership words preserved in the Bible, in ways appropriate for each 
culture and time. 

As I have studied the Bible and how it has been interpreted for over 
2000 years, my view of the range of legitimate interpretations has greatly 
expanded. Often I will present several interpretations of a passage to my 
students and then ask them to think through which one is best in their 
view and why they think so. And when two interpretations seem equally 
legitimate, how does one choose, I ask them. 

And I make mistakes, too. With my years of study have come plenty 
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of occasions to humbly admit this to be true. But if I am going to err, 
I would far rather err on the side of generosity and grace. During my 
lifetime, my deepest regrets have come from the hurt I have caused when 
I have drawn hard lines by interpreting the Bible in ways that condemn 
and exclude. But I have never regretted the choice of interpreting the 
Bible in ways that love and include. 


On a legacy of storytelling 


The legacy of pastor-shepherding and Bible teaching that migrated across 
generations and gender through to Christine and me was actually located 
in an even more ancient and enduring calling, The deeper calling was 
found in the legacy of storytelline—through prose and poetry—visible 
most vividly in the memorable matriarch, our great-grandmother Agatha. 

The stories told by the elder-storytellers in this book seldom 
included theological pronouncements about God. They did not mandate 
practical applications, telling listeners how to live, at least not explicitly. 
No. Instead, their stories showed us how “hands-in-the-earth” faith 
gets worked out in the lives of real people, people living in the midst of 
suffering and violence, hunger and plague, poverty and death. 

In my educational formation, I have learned the science of sound 
exegesis; I have learned how to assess what the biblical texts meant in 
their original contexts; I have learned the various theological systems that 
are constructed using Bible verses as data; and I have made a profession 
of answering questions about the Bible. Word upon word, line upon line, 
in logical steps. However, my formation has expanded by attending also 
to the power of storytelling, a power forwarded by both the biblical and 
my ancestral storytellers. I have learned that stories are peopled with 
characters who speak in laughter and tears. They leave gaps in the telling, 
questions unanswered, and a generous “grace space” within which the 
Spirit can speak. 

And the Lord’s Spirit continues to call. On the night before her 
birthday, I asked my granddaughter Livia what she would do when she 
turned five. This is what came out of her mouth: 


When someone has broken legs, I can carry them home; 
When someone has broken hands, I can drive them in a car; 
When someone cannot see, I can show them where to go and 
When someone cannot speak, when they have no voice at all, 

I can speak for them. 
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Por me, this was a take-off-your-shoes holy ground moment. Five 
years later, she and I started a project of expanding this God-moment 
into a longer poem-story for a children’s book, set in Guatemala and 
portraying differently-abled children.” One day, she had an idea. “Could 
Jesus be in every picture?” she asked. “Maybe he could be a bird, so that 
my friend who is not allowed to talk about God will be allowed to read 
this book.” 

Sensitive to the restrictions of her friend’s parents—“no God- 
talk!”’—Livia was seeking another way. And the artist, Lynda Rogac, 
placed a bird on every page, sometimes front and center, sometimes 
barely visible. But Jesus is present in each part of her story. 


On the invisible legacy of trauma 


As only a nine-year-old, our grandmother Anna experienced extreme 
trauma—the violent death of her father and the brutal rape of her sister. 
Traumatic, violent events were also witnessed by our grandfather Jacob 
as a young boy during 1919, the height of the horrors committed during 
the anarchy associated with the Russian Revolution and civil war. Their 
children, Len and Betty, were evidently traumatized by the death of their 
father as memories of that time still awaken deep emotion. 

In our conversations, Christine has shared with me that she carries 
her mother and father’s experiences of childhood suffering quite deeply 
within her. The sadness that she describes is something I (Dorothy) carry, 
too. The death of my son, particularly seeing him in the morgue, later 
triggered what may best be described as symptoms of a stress disorder 
following trauma. 

One day, when we were talking about these things, Christine 
wondered whether there might be a mechanism by which intense suffering 
in the generations of a person’s family could be carried forward, affecting 
emotional and mental health of future generations. So we asked those 
who might know. 

We learned about a relatively new field of research exploring the 
“epigenetic transmission” of trauma. Findings suggest that children born 
after a parent undergoes a traumatic event may be more vulnerable to 
stress in ways that cannot be fully explained by environmental “nurture” 
factors. The theory is that there is a “biological memory” of the trauma 
transmitted by a chemical coating on the chromosomes; thus, it gets 


233. Dorothy M. Peters and Livia Wolfs, illustrated by Lynda Rogac, Tomorrow When I'm Big 
(Mayne Island, BC: Morningstone Publishing, 2016). 
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passed along not only to children, but also to grandchildren and even to 
great-grandchildren.*™ 

What might this mean? 

If it is true that those who suffered severe trauma before they had 
children cou/d pass along the “biological memory” to the third or fourth 
generation, this research gives us just one more reason to be empathetic 
with those who appear not to be as “strong” as others. It gives another 
reason to offer grace to those who seem weak and fearful in response to 
stress. Because none of us knows, for sure, the unseen burdens the other 


person might carry. 


On the legacy of warmth 


“Strictness” and “warmth” may seem to be contradictory and mutually 
exclusive descriptors but elder-storytellers in this study used both terms 
as they described Jacob. 

I (Dorothy) watch my son Jonathan interacting with his high school 
students in China. They tell me that their teacher Mr. Peters is so-very- 
strict and yet they clearly have affection for him. Looking into the eyes 
of my two littlest-for-now grandsons, Silas and Jackson, I see there the 
same warmth and kindness that are in the faces of their parents, Dave 
and Alanna. I see the warmth with which Dorolen and Chris encourage 
Livia, Matthew, and Nathan to walk in “the Jesus Way.” They do not 
coerce. They ask them questions and encourage them to think. 

Might any one of those who are learning choose to leave the way 
they are being taught? Yes, of course, it is possible. But my guess is that 
those who are taught with warmth are much mote likely to follow in the 
ways that have been patterned for them. 


On loneliness and the value of togetherness 


Woven into high value of togetherness in our family story runs the pain 
and the danger of the loneliness that comes from being alone. Our great- 
grandmother Agatha felt “so alone” when she was a maid in a wealthy 
household. She found it “so hard” to see her widowed mother poor and 


234, We are grateful to psychologist Derrick Klaassen who directed us to the following 
article about children of holocaust survivors: Natan P.F. Kellermann, “Epigenetic Transmission of 
Holocaust Trauma: Can Nightmares Be Inherited?” The Israel Journal of Psychiatry and Related Sciences 
50/1 (2013): 33-39. As part of her Mastet’s degree at Regent College (Vancouver) and in preparation 
for an article yet to be published, Daphne Esau Kamphuis has been researching Mennonites who 
experienced traumatic events in Russia and the impact these events have had on their children. For 
further reading on neuroplasticity, she recommends Daniel J. Siegel, Mindsight: The New Science of 
Personal Transformation (New York: Bantam Books, 2010). 
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alone. The letter she cites from her young brothers in Siberia, sitting in a 
room after they had buried their mother, is painfully poignant in its sense 
of aloneness. Her son Jacob was separated from his family for months 
while he was in the hospital, but Agatha refused to leave him alone in 
England. 

In Canada, Agatha’s concern for her scattered children was that they 
would become “prodigal,” as they left home to work at other farms and 
homes. Surely, her own experience of loneliness and vulnerability while 
separated from family raised fears for her children. 

Jacob and Anna demonstrated the value of togetherness, working 
and playing together with their children. They did leave their family for 
periods of time, but for ministry. Betty did not like being left alone; the 
only times that she said anything remotely negative about her parents 
were the “harsh thoughts” she had when they went away. She herself 
chose not to work outside the home, determined to be there when her 
children came home from school. 

In her story, Christine has described both the gifts and the challenges 
of being a woman who is single. She writes that freedom and solitude 
are gifts; but the “weight of unshared responsibilities and burdens” does 
sometimes surface for her. Loneliness is more obviously a potential 
challenge for those who live alone. Yet, a sense of togetherness over 
time and within space is still possible. 


(Christine): This study has brought about increased awareness for me of our 
heritage being strongly rooted within space, within a geographical area. Six 
generations of our family have sought to be faithful to God in Abbotsford. I 
travel down Clayburn Road on my way to work at the church—where several 
generations of our family worship—and pass by the farm where our parents lived 
as children. But whether our families are transient or not, discovering our broader 
family narratives helps us to understand who we are and where we find ourselves 
today. 


The alone are not necessarily lonely. I (Dorothy) enjoy regular times 
of solitude and so does Christine. The not-alone are sometimes the 
loneliest, for the poverty of true loneliness can be known even by those 
surrounded by family and within marriages, but unloved.”” 

In contrast to our ancestral parents, Christine and I do not normally 
have cause to fear violence, famine, and plague. But like our ancestral 


235. Mother Teresa said, “The most terrible poverty is loneliness and the feeling of being 
unloved.” She called loneliness “the leprosy of the West,” something far worse than the challenges 
she faced working with the poor in Calcutta (Kendall Paladino, “Mother Teresa saw loneliness as the 
leprosy of the West,” The News-Times [April 17, 2004}). 
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parents, all of us need togetherness whether we’re married or single. 
Jacob Franz and Agatha had compassion on those who were also hungry 
and they shared their food; they invited the homeless into their home. 
Perhaps the calling in our generation, within our ministries in the church 
and the university, is to seek out the lonely—whether physically or 
spiritually or theologically—and invite them in. 


On the vocation of being single or without children 


In the three years of researching and writing this book, the faces of family 
members have been ever before me. I (Dorothy) was doing this—first 
of all—for them! For my grandchildren—for Livia, Matthew, Nathan, 
Jackson, Silas, and those still to come—these stories were to forge a link 
between the faces and voices of their great- (many greats) grandparents 
and the lives of their own children’s children still to come. Connected to 
the generations before and the generations who are growing up after me, 
these stories were to be their legacy. 

But then I began thinking about those who may never have children 
or grandchildren, whether by their own choice or not. What does passing 
along a “legacy” mean for them? Do they still find a reason to collect, 
keep, and tell their family stories without the motivation of biology? 

I wanted to ask Christine, preferably in person during one of our 
many walking-around-the-lake talks, but we were separated by an ocean 
for a season. And so I wrote, tentatively, apologizing in advance for any 
pain my query might cause. “What has it been like for you as a single 
person, as we have worked on our family story? Are you sad that you 
have no children to whom you will give it?” 

She wrote back immediately, saying, yes, she was moving into the 
“Sarah” years of her reproductive life and would not be having her own 
children. But she reminded me that she was connected by blood to many 
of the same people that I was. Then, as if exploring her thinking out 
loud, she continued: 


(Christine): I don't regret not having children; it 1s not a “wound” in my life. I do 
not think of this project as being a gift to our family in the way that you perhaps 
have. I think rather of the broader community and church for whom our stories 
may be useful, as ways of encouraging and helping them move forward. Perhaps 
because I do not have children, I am free to think about the broader community. 


Past and furiously, my thoughts break out. Christine has often 
spoken and written of the freedom her singleness brings as she lives out 
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her vocation. I had understood, vaguely, but still the unasked questions 
lingered with me: Did she ever feel that she was just “making the best of 
it’? That she would rather have been married with children? 

But then came a moment of illumination. I finally, really do get it. 
Her words ring true, because they reflect how I have seen het live, speak, 
and minister. As a woman. As a single woman. Without children. 

Roman Catholics have a long and lauded tradition of those who 
have made a vocational choice to be celibate and single, freeing them for 
more single-minded service to God and community. Christine clarifies 
that although she now embraces singleness as part of her vocation, it was 
not marked by a vow made at a specific time, such as a Catholic nun or 
ptiest would make. She grew into this choice. She does have a life outside 
of her “vocation,” she reminds me, just as married people or singles with 
children do. She takes time to nurture a variety of relationships. 

I am humbled by the way that Christine’s life and my life—in our 
different life stations: married and single, with and without children— 
work together in interlocking ways to serve our larger faith and family 
clan. 


On sexuality 


A sense of spaciousness and of bringing the outside in—sunshine, 
warm breezes, and views of the outdoors—has always been important 
for me in the homes my husband has designed and built. So I ask him 
about possibilities: a skylight here, another window there, and would he 
consider removing that interior wall? 

Now, it must be said that Greg also highly values light-filled and 
hospitable spaces. But he must take into account the building code; 
there are concerns about the integrity of the roof, heat loss, and load- 
bearing walls. What is outside, just sometimes, needs to stay outside. Rain 
will find its way through imperfectly installed skylights and the cold of 
wintry winds conducts more easily through glass, since windows are less 
insulating than walls. And, he says, if I remove that load-bearing wall, 
you will have all of the spaciousness you want, when the house collapses 
down all around us. 

But he revisits the plans, with pencil in hand, to find ways he might 
build in what we both value. Headers are drawn in, distributing the weight 
in load-bearing walls and allowing for an opening. The placement of a 
skylight just so, and let’s put in some French doors here for the view and 
for movement of people—inside and out. We agree to live with the heat 
loss. And all within code! 
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This is the word picture that came to mind as I pondered what our 
ancestral stories told us about sexuality from 1920s to 1950s. Our families 
have witnessed and experienced violence, famine, and plague in Russia, 
including unrestrained sexual violence. 


The opportunity for a new beginning in Canada quite understandably 
motivated immigrant spiritual leaders to create a highly structured religious 
culture in response. Walls were built and bricked up with regulations in 
an attempt to prevent anything approaching sexual transgression from 
entering. For example, my grandfather’s 1930s sermons contained 
exhortations against “short skirts or lipstick” and there were regulations 
prohibiting talk between Bible school boys and girls. When Great-Aunt 
Sarah was seen holding hands with a serviceman in the wartime 1940s, 
a church elder accused her, “You are not a Christian anymore!” Just like 
that, Sarah was set “outside.” 

Boundaries—whether official or unofficial—were advocated within 
marriage, our elder-storytellers revealed. Some were told that intimate 
relations were meant to cease during pregnancy and when a woman came 
to the end of her childbearing years, perhaps even after a family was 
viewed as “large enough.” Were spiritual leaders teaching that sex was 
intended by God only for the conceiving of children? Even if so, one 
wonders how consistently that teaching was followed. 

Iam so grateful for those who have taken seriously the authority of 
the Scriptures and who have labored to interpret them well. The work of 
those who construct statements of faith and practice—especially about 
sexuality—cannot be easy, as people will always have questions and might 
even challenge them. 


Over the past 30 years, my husband and I have listened to stories 
from Christian friends who have journeyed with a son or a daughter or a 
brother or a sister who is gay. For one couple with a 20-something son, 
the journey has just begun. “As his parents, how best do we guide our son 
now?” They hope he will not be promiscuous, so they wonder, “Do we 
ask whether he intends to marry and be faithful to one man?” This is not 
a question most of us ever think we will need to ask of a son. 

Another friend, well into the journey, has arrived into a settled 
peace. For this parent, it is most important that a formerly depressed and 
desperate daughter is now happy and healthy. 

A mother writes to say how she has struggled since her daughter 
brought home her female partner. In part, she is thankful because her 
daughter has “found someone to love and accept her and who is, in many 
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ways, very good for her.” However, she “can’t get past the ... ‘wrongness’ 
of the relationship.” She continues: 


It doesn t feel comfortable, which is what I've always assumed peace should be. But 
maybe peace is something else entirely—tlearning to rest in the midst of discomfort 
and pain and unanswered questions. 


When she talks to other Christians, she encounters a range of 
responses. Some think she should be “totally fine with it” and “rejoicing” 
with her daughter. If she expresses any doubts, they wonder what is wrong 
with her. Others say, “It’s a sinful lifestyle” and “how could she possibly 
accept itr” Both responses critique her own transparent expression of 
doubt and questioning, She concludes: 


So I tend not to talk about it, which is another kind of pain, when others so easily 
talk about their kids’ relationships. I'm still trying to find my way. 


Greg and I have wondered whether there is another way to journey 
with those in our friendship and faith circles, whose family members are 
gay. Is there a way other than the simple binary: endorse or reject? 

One day in my university classroom, the topic of sexual identity and 
Christian faith came up. Afterward, a student came to my office to talk. 
He spoke of his depression, his attempts to date girls, his unwanted sexual 
attractions, and his desire to die, already worn down from Christians who 
say, “We love the sinner but hate the sin.” 

“Did God make me, too, just as am?” he wants to know. “But how 
can I tell my pastor and parents?” 

I make tea, we talk for a while, and he leaves. I sit for a time and 
think. Perhaps it would be better for his own health to seek a new place of 
study and worship. But what is my vocational responsibility to Christian 
students like these, those within a university setting such as mine? The 
role that comes most naturally is like that of advocate Susie-the-cook and 
matron in the Bible school of my grandfather’s day. With compassion 
and cake, she created a hospitable space within the walls that felt too 
constricting for some. 

I love my academic vocational home—in all of its dissonant 
beauty—yet might there be more room in its design, I wonder, for a 
window or door, more space for the stories of those such as these? 


On listening, secrets, and censorship 


Stringing together words is what I (Dorothy) do for a living; in my career 
preparation, I spent a great deal of energy learning to write and speak 
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well. Christine’s training prepared her for pastoral listening, in addition 
to the rhetorical skills involved in preaching well. But, for both of us, our 
elders taught us more about the value of listening, the value of allowing 
storytellers to take the lead. 

For example, in collecting “oral histories” from our elder- 
storytellers, we tried to resist harmonizing the diverse narratives into 
one story, attempting instead to respect the diverse ways that different 
elder-storytellers remembered events of the past. At times, this was 
challenging! 

Sometimes an elder told a story that did not “fit” with what we 
believed to be true. For example, when we heard that our grandfather 
Jacob told several young girls that licking the cake batter out of the bowl 
was sinful, we impulsively responded with disbelief. This kind of response 
could quickly have shut down any more conversation. Thankfully, this 
patticular elder was strong-minded enough and would not be shut down! 

We were aware that our family relationship with an elder meant both 
a higher level of trust, but also a higher risk as more was at stake. We 
noticed and needed to evaluate the tendency to censor ourselves when 
faced with uncomfortable details about people with whom we had an 
emotional attachment. 

We found that elders also self-censored. At times, it seems they were 
telling us what they believed we wanted to hear. Other times, they seemed 
conscious of transmitting a legacy; therefore, they appeared to selectively 
share an idealized picture for the purposes of instruction. Others 
expressed awareness that their story would differ from that of other 
family members and were reticent about sharing a “minority viewpoint.” 

When what one person remembers does not agree with another 
account, the differences are still important. What a narrator repeats, 
explains in detail, or passes over quickly—whether by avoiding the 
question or by answering with emotion—all of these contribute to the 
unique ways that people shape their memories into story. The “storified” 
past remains revelatory, even if the stories cannot be reconciled, because 
they reveal what the storytellers value, whether consciously or sub- 
consciously.”*° 

Some of the darker, more painful memories that elders shared were 
entirely peripheral to the project and were not our stories to retell. When 
a story that had formerly been fully or partially hidden was brought to 
light, we needed to decide whether we should tell it. 


236. A good resource for understanding the oral history method is Alessandro Portelli, “What 
Makes Oral History Different.” See footnote 3. 
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Por example, when we discovered the birth of an infant born to 
Agatha only weeks after her wedding, we asked ourselves about the 
purpose of revealing what had been kept mostly secret before now. 
Would it harm or could it bring healing? In the end, it became a story of 
grace and compassion; it gained revelatory character, an unlikely iconic 
moment that came to represent our whole family story. We hoped that 
Agatha’s story might help those who still carry secrets, encouraging them 
to share what seems dark and shameful. In this way, it might become a 
conduit for healing and freedom for them, too. 


On nurturing conversations between elders and youth 


Elders play an important role in bringing warmth to church communities 
so that younger people feel loved and valued. In fact, research indicates 
that intergenerational relationships are key to young adults remaining in 
the church!” Elders can bring affirmation as the younger generations 
explore their faith questions within the security of knowing they will not 
be stigmatized or excluded from the faith community. 

This project has made me (Christine) aware that it is best to exercise 
some humility when judging the faith practices of generations that have 
come before us—they lived in a particular context, as do we. In years to 
come, what might our descendants say about our current faith practices? 

In our study, the elder-storytellers were invited into “honest and 
honoring” conversations with an initial focus: the ministry and family 
life of our grandparents. They were prepared beforehand with sample 
questions. 


e = =What do you value most about Jacob and Annas faith, life, and teaching? 
e =What have you tried to transmit to the next generations? 

e = =What did you decide to change or leave out from what you were taught? 

© = What do you feel is being lost in the next generations? What gives you hope? 


But that is just where we started. Conversations were open-ended 
and free-flowing and we formulated new questions in response to the 
stories that the narrators were telling. We wanted to ask the kinds of 
questions that guided conversations without shutting down or limiting 
the range of responses. 

Honest and mutually honoring conversation between elders and 
youth—telated or unrelated, biologically—could also happen within 


237. See James Penner, Rachael Harder, Erika Anderson, Bruno Desorcy, and Rick Hiemstra, 
Hemorrhaging Faith: Why and When Canadian Young Adults are Leaving, Staying and Returning to Church 
(Evangelical Fellowship of Canada, 2011). 
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a church setting. For example, a church could host an evening of 
“Conversations between the Elders and Youth,” perhaps around a meal 
and to which families of the elders could also be invited. 

The following sample questions—for youth to ask elders—are 
designed to increase understanding between the generations in the hope 
of reducing fear and distress in the areas of perceived dissonance. 


e = When you think back to what your parents (teachers, pastors) taught you 
about God and the Bible when you were young, what did you keep? What 
did you change? 

e =Did you ever have doubts and questions about God and the Bible? 

e What do you think is “timeless” about God and the Bible? What do you 
think is just as important today as when you were younger? 

e When you were raising your family was there anything you emphasized 
about God and the Bible that you would emphasize less today? Is there 
anything that you would emphasize more? Is there anything that you think 
is being lost in the ways that the younger generations follow God and Bible? 
Is there anything that gives you hope? 

e =I still value the timeless things that you taught me: for example... But I 
am making my faith my own, just like you did. Here are some questions 
that I am struggling with: .. . 


Once the “youth” have articulated their faith questions and shared 
some of their new ideas to someone they care about but whom they 
fear might disagree, they may feel vulnerable and could quickly withdraw 
from the conversation if they are shut down. Within warm and trusting 
relationships, together with honest and listening dialogue, however, truth 
has the best chance of flourishing and faith has the best chance of being 
nurtured. 

Even when elders may be feeling fearful or anxious and may be 
tempted to bear down with reiterations of previous teachings, the very 
best chance to keep both the conversation and the relationship going 
may be to initiate some questions. The following questions—for elders 
to ask youth—are designed to get the conversation started. 


© =Have you ever struggled with some of the things that you learned in our family 
(church) about God and the Bible? 

e =Were there things that you just accepted as true because we told you they were 
true but that you are now questioning? 

e = Are there some things about God and the Bible that you learned at home 
(church) that still ring true for you today? 

e =I value how I see you living out your Christian faith by... This was important 
to me, too, when I was a young person. 
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e = =When I was making my faith my own, I too had doubts and questions. For 
example, I wondered about. . . 
© «Some things I still struggle with or have doubts and questions about at this 


lume are... 


On just asking one question 


“What do you remember?” It all started by asking just one question. 

The furthest back the family’s oral history goes is to the memory 
of our great-grandmother Agatha, to what she knew about her ancestral 
family’s travels by foot from Poland to South Russia, their few possessions 
in a wheelbarrow. Beyond that generation, there remain no faces or 
stoties to match to the names on the genealogical record. 

Therefore, while our own elders were still alive to tell their stories 
and could still remember the faces in the photos—and before the 
documents, letters, and audiocassettes from different files and boxes 
were dispersed or discarded—we gathered together everything we could 
find to reconstruct the family story. 

Living libraries are lost every day. As I (Dorothy) was writing in a 
coffee shop recently, | saw a woman named Mary whom I knew had 
come from the same Russian village as my father-in-law John Peters. 
Their fathers were among six men arrested on a hot July day in 1938 when 
John was only four. Mary had been 12 at the time and had more memory 
of the events. Her father was returned to his family, but the other five, 
including my husband’s grandfather, were sent to Siberia and never heard 
of again. I asked her, “What do you remember?” Four months later, she 
was gone, but restored to us—as recorded on my phone—was part of 
my husband’s family story that had been missing before then. 

Yes, there are many stories still to be told. 


One final word 


At the beginning of our research, we asked the question, “How did we 
get here?” However, along the way, we have come closer to understanding 
and answering the more fundamental question of identity, “Who are 
we?” We have been honored and blessed to collect, keep, and retell the 
stories of our elders. And now this has become our legacy to pass along. 


A\ story in which 
every birth, a new life 
and every death, 
transformed by a generous grace, 
a rebirth. 
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